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AN ORIGINAL NARRATIVE OF THE NIAGARA CAMPAIGN OF 1814 


INTRODUCTION 


The present issue of our journal is one 
of two intended to mark the third joint 
Canadian-American observance of the 
sesquicentennial of the War of 1812 and 
150 years of peace on the Niagara Fron- 
tier. In 1962 in Buffalo and in 1963 in 
Toronto, formal luncheon ceremonies 
were held, sponsored by the Buffalo & 
Erie County Historical Society and the 
Toronto Historical Board, with the May- 
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ors and other leading officials of both 
cities participating. In 1964, on July 26, 
commemorating especially the Battle of 
Lundy’s Lane on July 25, 1814, another 
joint observance is being conducted at 
Fort George and Old Fort Niagara, with 
added participation by the New York 
State Commission on Observance of the 
Sesquicentennial of the War of 1812. 
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An Original Narrative of the Niagara 
Campaign of 1814 


Introduction by John T. Horton 


Tue following narrative is drawn from a 
series of Lectures appearing in The His- 
torical Magazine, (Volume II, Third 
Series) in 1873. The author, David Bates 
Douglass, sometime Major of Engineers 
in the United States Army, had died in 
1849. His children, finding the lectures 
among his effects, eventually submitted 
them to the Magazine for publication. 
They had been first delivered in 1840 
before the Mercantile Library Association 
of New York City. Revised, they were 
delivered in the winter of 1845 before 
the Young Men’s Association of Albany; 
and repeated in the Assembly Chamber at 
the Capitol at the request of many mem- 
bers of both Houses of the Legislature. The 
lectures apparently attained a reputation, 
for they were delivered again the same 
year, this time in New Haven before the 
Young Men’s Institute. Not long before 
his death Douglass read them also in Buf- 
falo. They constitute a vivid account of 
the campaign along the Niagara Frontier 
in the summer of 1814; and from the 
morrow of the Battle of Chippawa through 
the action at Lundy’s Lane, the American 
retreat to Fort Erie and the unsuccessful 
British siege of that Fort. 


The narrative, to be sure, is not contem- 
poraneous with the events it describes. The 
author, however, was only in his sixtieth 
year when he died suddenly of a stroke; 
and at the time of his death was Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
at what is now called Hobart College. 
Moreover, when he first prepared the lec- 
tures he was only about fifty. The cam- 
paign of 1814 was twenty six years in the 
past; as he himself admits, he was “very 
young, at the epoch of that campaign;” 
and he did check his recollection of events 
with recourse to the dispatches “of the dif- 
ferent commanders written at the moment. 

...” It is a fair inference, therefore, 
that the story he tells is a reasonably accu- 
rate one. 


In 1840, the same year as that in which 
he first delivered his lectures, Douglass 
became President of Kenyon College in 
Ohio. Though as a college President he 
was hardly successful, his activities in that 
office had been preceded by others more 
distinguished. In 1815 he had become an 
Assistant Professor of Natural Philosophy 
at West Point; and at the same place in 
due course he occupied the chairs of 
Mathematics and Engineering. In the 
early 30’s he joined the staff of New York 
University where he was Professor of 
Civil Engineering and Architecture. The 
University’s new building in Washington 
Square was of his design. Douglass’s big- 
gest job was as engineer (1834-36) for 
the Commission to supply New York City 
with water. Numerous engagements as 
a consulting engineer on other projects, 
both public and private, had already led 
him in 1831 to resign from the army. 

Douglass, just graduated from Yale, 
had joined the army eighteen years before 
in 1813, and though Yale had disappoint- 
ed him in his quest for engineering knowl- 
edge, he had been commissioned almost 
immediately as a Second Lieutenant of En- 
gineers and ordered to West Point. It was 
thence that he was ordered to the Niagara 
Frontier. His conduct there under fire in 
the defense of Fort Erie won him com- 
mendation in the dispatches of General 
Gaines, promotion to the rank of First 
Lieutenant and by brevet to Captain. He 
remembered these stirring days with plea- 
sure and nostalgia. The following narra- 
tive is evidence of that, as is also one of 
the author’s prefatory remarks in the open- 
ing lecture. Lamenting the dearth of ma- 
terials at his disposal on the War of 1812, 
he said: 

“The substantial matter must be drawn 
chiefly from personal sources; and‘ these, 
I am grieved to say, are everyday becom- 
ing fewer and fewer. Even now, I look 
round me in vain, for the groups of gal- 
lant men with whom it was my privilege 
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to be associated, in the Niagara Army. Of 
the Engineer Corps of that army, I am 
the only survivor; and of the chosen circle 
to the number of twenty, from various 
Corps—kindred spirits, who used, nightly, 
to assemble at the Engineer mess-room, at 
Fort Erie—only two or three remain. To 
my mind’s eye, indeed, I find it not diffi- 
cult to recall, at pleasure, the living, 
breathing forms and lineaments of my old 
comrades and friends; but to my cor- 
poreal sense, they are gone.” 

One may be sure that the following 
narration gave pleasure to its author as 
well as to its several audiences. 


You remember that, previous to the year 1814, 
Great Britain had sustained the War in Canada 
simultaneously with her vast military operations 
on the Continent of Europe; but that the pacif- 
ication of Europe, in the early part of that year, 
putting an end to those operations, enabled her to 
withdraw a portion of the force, thus employed, 
and direct it against us. 

Early in the month of May, the advance of 
these reinforcements, having been embarked di- 
rectly from Bordeaux, began to arrive in Cana- 
da; and, by the opening of the Niagara Cam- 
paign, several Regiments of these and other 
veteran troops, relieved from duty in the lower 
Provinces, were in rapid movement towards the 
frontier. The possession of Fort Niagara, the 
successful incursion of the preceding Winter, 
and the consequent depopulation of that border, 
naturally suggested it as a vulnerable point, prop- 
er for the commencement of a more formidable 
invasion; and such would, undoubtedly, have 
been the policy of the enemy, had the frontier 
been found unoccupied in force, or less obstin- 
ately contested than it was. 

Such are the reflections suggested by the state 
of things, in the carly part of the month of 
June. The opening of the Campaign was then 
daily expected; and, in the retirement of West 
Point—not yet having received my orders—I 
began to fear that my anticipations of service, in 

that quarter, were not to be realized. At length, 
however, after a long and tedious interval, on 
the sixteenth of that month, they came to hand ; 


* “At the eve of our departure, I had the hap- 
“ piness to be allowed the companionship of Lieutentant 
“ Story, recently appointed in the Corps of Engineers, 
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and I was directed to proceed, forthwith, with 
the Company under my command, and join 
the North-western Army, under Major-general 
Brown. 

The Company was taken entirely by surprise. 
The intended movement had been carefully con- 
cealed from them, lest some traverse interest 
should be made to prevent the issuing of the 
Order. It did operate rather hardly upon them. 
They had been recruited under an impression, 
totally unauthorized, that they would remain, 
permanently, at West Point; some of them, it 
turned out, had even enlisted to, avoid Militia 
draft for the lines; more than half of them 
were married ; and all quietly barracked, at the 
Point, as they supposed, for the year to come, at 
least. The Order came among them with the 
suddenness of a supernatural visitation. But it 
is due to them to say, that they behaved well, on 
the occasion. They were, in reality, as fine a set 
of men as the service could boast ; and when re- 
covered from their first surprise, united, with 
hearty good will, in the arrangements for their 
departure. Within fifteen minutes after the pub- 
lication of the Order, I had their knapsacks 
spread out on Parade, for inspection ; and, in 
little more than an hour, they were drawn up, 
at the public store, to receive their extra sup- 
plies. The Order was published at the drum- 
head, on the sixteenth, at eleven o’clock ; and, 
on the nineteenth, at evening, all our adieus had 
been made, and we embarked, under a parting 
salute, for Albany.* 

A slow sailing-craft passage, up the river, de- 
layed us until the twenty-fifth, in leaving Al- 
bany; but, after that, our progress, no longer 
retarded by adverse winds or tides, was steadi- 
ly forward ; and, although the weather was in- 
tensely hot and sometimes rainy, we accomplish- 
ed the march of three hundred and sixty miles, 
in thirteen marching days. At Canandaigua, 
on the fifth of July, we met the interesting in- 
telligence that the Army had crossed the strait, 
on the morning of the third, at day-break; and 
that Fort Erie had capitulated, with only a 
slight resistance, immediately after. This re- 
port, of course, added new speed to our motion; 
and every person we met on the road was inter- 
rogated, without ceremony, for news. Nothing 
further of consequence however was obtained, 
unti) the morning of the seventh, when the con- 
fused rumor of a battle fought, first met us, at 
Genesee-river. In the course of the day, as we 
advanced, it became certain that an important 


“who had obtained orders attaching him to the Com- 
* pany, and took the field with us.’"—Major Douglass. 
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From the Pictorial Field-book of the War of 1812, by Benson J. Lossing, 
1868c., p. 382. 
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battle had, in fact, been fought on the plains of 
Chippewa, with a decided advantage, it was 
said, on our side; and that the Army was al- 
ready in motion, in pursuit. 

We were now rapidly approaching the scene 
of many and long-cherished anticipations. An- 
other day was to bring us within the sound of 
the artillery; and the occurrence of these ru- 
mors, as we approached—at first, vague; then, 
more determinate; and, at last, clear and definite 
on matters of the greatest moment—gave increas- 
ing interest, at every step of our progress. 

On the ninth of July, at noon, we arrived at 
Buffalo—not the enterprising, busy metropolis of 
Western New York, as it now is, spreading its 
noble avenues, miles in length, on every side, 
and rearing aloft its stately edifices and glitter- 
ing domes; but a wide, desolate expanse, with 
only two small houses visible ; a few rude sheds 
and shanties; a soiled tent, here and there; and, in 
one or two places, a row of marquees, of a better 
sort, apparently giving shelter to some wounded 
men. These were all the habitations, or substi- 
tutes for habitations, the place afforded. Half a 
dozen isolated sentinels were seen on post, keep- 
ing guard over as many irregular piles of loose 
stores and camp-equipage; and the ground, re- 
cently occupied by the camp—thick set with 
rows of measured squares, worn smooth on the 
surface, and scattered, here and there, with frag- 
ments of soldiers’ clothes, old belts, and accou- 
trements, of various kinds—gave an air of deso- 
lation to the whole scene, only rendered the 
more striking by these details; and, in fact, 
Buffalo, just deserted by the busy groups which 
had, a few days before, occupied it, was desert 
and comfortless, beyond any power of mine to 
describe. The two buildings were, above and 
below, filled with wounded officers from the 
Battle ot Chippewa ; and here, during an hour’s 
halt, under no very pleasing auspices, commenc- 
ed our intercourse with the realities of War. 

We had little time to linger, however. The 
goal of our present aim was still in advance. 
The Army was understood to be at Chippewa, 
eighteen miles down the river; and this further 
distance was to be accomplished, if possible, 
before the Company had rest. Here, however, 
a difficulty occurred, ss to the means of trans- 
port—every vehicle was in Canada; and our 
wagoners, having been engaged only to Buffalo, 
refused to cross the river. Persuasions, promis- 
es, and threats were exhausted upon them, in 
vain; and there seemed no alternative but to 
pitch our camp at Buffalo, for the night. At 
this stage of our embarassment, however, it was 
recollected, fortunately, that a launch, or hulk, 
of eighteen or twenty tons burden, was laying 
at Black Rock, two miles below; and thither we 
according'y marched, without a moment's delay. 
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The launch was on shore, at high-water mark, 
and badly out of repair; but the whole Com- 
pany were set, immediately, to work ; and, after 
four hours labor, she was placed in the water, at 
sun-set, apparently almost tight. The Quarter- 
master furnished us with a pilot; we immediate- 
ly embarked, with all our establishment of 
equipage and camp-stores, and committed our- 
selves to the current of the Niagara, having ap- 
pointed relays of men to keep the water out of 
the boat. It soon turned out that our pilot had 
never been down the river, before, and scarcely 
knew how to steer a boat. He wished to go 
down to Chippewa; and thought this a good op- 
portunity. 

We knew of no difficulty, however, in navigat- 
ing the river, except to stop at the proper point ; 
and of this, as the roar of the cataract became: 
audible, we resolved not to be unmindful. The 
night was clear, but dark. We drew cautiously 
over to the Canada shore, and kept near it, all 
the way; and, at length, as the increased current 
indicated our approach to the Rapids, we dis- 
covered the lights of the camp, at Chippewa. 
Some difficulty, encountered in getting round a 
body of drift wood, at the mouth of the creek, 
threw us out some distance into the channel, and 
caused us to drop a little below before we made 
the shore ; but a dozen men leaped into the water, 
with a line, as soon as we got within their depth ; 
and we were presently brought to, in the still 
water of the Chippewa. In the mean time, we 
were challenged by two or three sentinels at once, 
and a file of men hastily sent to ascertain whom we 
might be. Satisfied, on that point, however, and 
report made at Head-quarters, we were welcom- 
ed within the cordon of the Army, and made 
comfortable for the night. 

It was just twelve o’clock when our launch 
was moored ; and, within ten minutes from that 
time, every man, although they had had no re- 
freshment, except a few biscuit, since the preced- 
ing morning, was stretched on the ground, or in 
the boat, fast asieep. Two Staff-officers, at the 
same time, relinquished to Lieutenant Story and 
myself what was then deemed the perfection of 
camp hospitality—to each of us, six feet by one 
of dry, plank flooring, and an equal area of 
spread buffalo-skin. It was, indeed, a luxury, 
though to us not a new one; and, in our duffil 
cloaks—booted and belted—we soon realized the 
value of it. And such was our first night's 
lodging in Canada. 

With regard to the positions of the Army : it 
was found that the main body, on the day just 
preceding our arrival, had moved forward to 
Queenston ; and the troops among whom we had 
been received at Chippewa, were the New York 
and Pennsylvania Volunteers, under General 
Porter. The morning following, therefore, 


View of Fort Niagara on Lake Ontario from the lighthouse on the British side. 


found my little command again on its feet, with 
wagons loaded for the remaining march of eight 
miles to Queenston. 

You will judge of the interest which absorbed 
us, at that time, when I mention that even the 
great cataract of Niagara, roaring within a few 
hundred yards of our path, was scarcely an ob- 
ject to be regarded. A brief halt was, indeed, 
permitted; but scarce a minute allowed fora 
rapid glance before the drum-taps called every 
man back to his post; and we were again in full 
march forward. 

But how shall I describe the emotions with 
which we drank in our first view from Queenston 
Heights! Standing on the crest of the mountain, 
near where Brock’s monument now stands, the 
horizon—East, West, and North—was terminated 
by the silvery surface of Lake Ontario, having its 
nearest shore in front, about five miles distant. 
Between that and the foot of the mountain, 
some three hundred feet below us, lay a varied 
and beaatiful surface of verdure and foliage, 
intersected by the Niagara-river, running from 
the abyss of the Rapids, near where we stood, 
directly out to the lake. But these, beautiful 
as they were, were not the objects that chiefly 
engaged our attention. Beneath our feet were a 
small village and a broad expanse of open plain, 
adjoining, literally whitened with tents. Long 


lines of troops were under arms; columns in 
motion; guards coming in and going out; Di- 
visions of Artillery on drill; videttes of Caval- 
ry at speed; and Aides and Staff-officers, here 
and there, in earnest movement. There was no 
great display of gaudy plums or rich trappings; 
but, in their stead, grey-jackets—-close buttoned—- 
plain white belts, steel hilts, and brown muskets ; 
but there were bayonets fixed, and a glance of the 
eye would show that those boxes were well filled 
with ball-cartridges. * There was an earnestness, 
and with good reason, for, yonder, in plain sight, 
are the colors of the enemy waving proudly over 
the ramparts of Fort Niagara and Fort George; 
and a straggling ray, now and then reflected, 
tells of bayonets fixed, there, too. This, then, 
was no mere parade—no stage play, for effect— 
it was a simple and sublime reality—iT was 
War. 

A few minutes only could be spared to enjoy 
this sublime and thrilling spectacle; and we 
were again in motion, descending the hill, to 
mingle in the moving groups, below. As an ad- 
dition to the force, we were received with open 
arms; and our personal greetings were no less 
cordial. While the Company was filing in, its 
position in line was determined and laid out by 
the proper officer; and, on the following day, 
half the battering-train was assigned to the Bom- 
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bardiers, and was fought by them, afterwards, 
to the end of the Campaign. 

And here, for the present, fearful of having 
trespassed too far upon your indulgence, I sus- 
pend my narrative. But, before I take leave, 
allow me to deprecate your judgment for having 
occupied so large a portion of your attention in 
matters of personal interest, and things relating 
to myself. I assure you I am not so unaware of 
the foible, sometimes charged—perhaps justly— 
upon the dotage of the military profession, as 
not to have guarded myself, generally, against 
it. And if I have departed, in some degree, 
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from my customary rule, this evening, it is only 
in obedience to the suggestion of some of your 
number, in whose judgment, on such matters, I 
have more reason to confide than in my own. 
Thus sanctioned, as I have now explained all 
the external relations of the Campaign and 
fairly introduced myself as the narrator, I pro- 
pose, on another occasion, if it meet your ap- 
probation, to give, in a simple narrative, the 
scenes and events following, as they actually 
presented themselves or became known tu me, at 
the time, beginning with the Battle of Chippe- 
wa, although it occurred a few days before my 


arrival, and ending with the evacuation of the 
British lines, before Fort Erie, on the nineteenth 
of September. 

The more I reflect upon the incidents of this 
period, the more sensible I am that, on the part of 
the community, at large, they have never been 
rightly understood or duly appreciated. With the 
exception of the official dispatches—which are 
always necessarily hurried and concise—and the 
communications of a few of the officers, nearly 
all that has been published, in relation to those 
events, has, in some way or other, from design 
or otherwise, done them injustice. The British 
officers seem more disposed to set a preper value 
upon them than we, ourselves. 

It is much to be desired that some means 
should be taken to retrieve these events from the 
untoward influences under which they have hith- 
erto rested ; und, in as far as I can be instrumental 
in doing this, my ardent desire, as a lover of my 
country and my country’s service, will be truly 

ratified. 

The Strait of Niagara, on which the Campaign 
was fought, demands a momentary notice, be- 
fore I proceed with my narrative. Its length— 
from Lake Erie, of which it is the outlet, to 
Lake Ontario, into which it empties—is about 
thirty miles ; the first seventeen above the Falls 
being navigable, in connection with Lake Erie, 
and the last five, below Queenston, in connec- 
tion with Lake Ontario; the intermediate dis- 
tance, embracing the Falls and the upper and 
lower Rapids, is, of course, not navigable. 
Beginning at the foot of Lake Erie, about a mile 
and a half above where the Lake is considered 
as passing into the river, we have, on our side, 
Buffalo, the place of rendezvous of the Army, 
before the opening of the Campaign; and, 


nearly opposite to it, on the Canada side, about 
three miles distant, Fort Erie. Two miles below 
Buffalo, on the American side, is the present 
village of Black Rock; and, about fifteen 
miles further down, at the head of the Rapids, 
immediately above the Falls, is the position of 
the old French trading-post of Fort Schlosser, 
on our side, and, opposite to it, the little village 
of Chippewa, at the mouth of the Chippewa- 
creek, in Canada. From Lake Erie to this point, 
the river is generally deep and rapid, varying in 
width from half a mile, at Black Rock, to two 
miles, at Chippewa; and containing several 
islands, one of which, called ‘‘ Grand-island,” 
embraced between two widely diverging chan- 
nels, contains nearly thirty square miles of sur- 
face. From the village of Chippewa to the 
Falls, following the road, on the Canada side, is 
about two and a half miles; and half a mile 
further to Lundy’s-lane, the site of the battle. 
The heights of Queenston, on the Canada side, 
and of Lewiston, on ours, are about five miles 
still further down, with the villages of the same 
names. respectively, immediately below. And, 
finally, at the confluence of the river with Lake 
Ontario, five miles below Queenston, are situated 
Fort George and an outwork called Fort Mas- 
sisauga, both on the Canada side, and Fort 
Niagara, on ours. 

At the opening of the Campaign, on the 
third of July, Fort Erie was a small unfinished 
work, occupied by a garrison of about one 
hundred and fifty or one hundred and sixty 
men, commanded by a Major. The American 
Army, in crossing, was organized in two Divis- 
ions, one of which landed above the Fort and 
the other below, while it was yet dark, on the 
morning of the third; and having sent alight 


Entrance to the Niagara River, from Lossing’s Pictorial Field-book, p. 597. 
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force of Indians and Volunteers, through the 
woods, in rear of the work, its pickets were 
all driven in, and the Fort itself, after a slight 
show of resistance, surrendered. An American 
garrison was then placed in it; and, on the fol- 
ing morning, the advance of the Army, under 
General Scott, moved down the Niagara and 
took position, at Street’s-creek, about a mile 
and a half above Chippewa—his front protect- 
ed by the creek, and his right flank, supported 
by artillery, resting upon the Niagara—and in 
this position, he was joined, the same evening, 
by the Commander-in-chief, with the main 
body of the Army. General Riall, with a 
British force, was, at the same time, posted be- 
hind a heavy line of intrenchments, below the 
Chippewa-creek. The situation of the two 
Armies, then, on the morning of the fifth of 
July, may be easily apprehended—Chippewa- 
creek being in front of the British ; Street’s- 
creek in front of the Americans; and a level 
plain, a little more than a mile wide, between 
the two ; bounded by the Niagara-river, on one 
side, and woods, with occasional patches of low 
ground, on the other. 

The early part of the day passed without any 
particular hostile movement, on either side, A 
firing of pickets and scouts occurred, in the 
woods, on our left, which, a little after noon, 
became rather spirited ; and General Porter was 
detached, with his Volunteers, about four 
o’clock, with directions to move, in a circuit, 
beyond the skirmishing parties, and compel 
them to retire or, if possible, to intercept them. 
This he did, as to the movement ; but the enemy 
having obtained notice of his approach, drew 
back, without his being able to. cut them off ; 
and, being strongly reinforced by a corps of 
embodied Militia and light troops, they present- 
ly became, in turn, the attacking party; and 
the General was compelled to retire. 

It soon appeared that the troops, which had 
thus been thrown forward for the dislodgment 
of our Volunteers, were a part of the enemy’s 
advance, intended to cover a regular sortie ; 
and that he was now already in motion, across the 
plain, with his entire force, ‘in order for battle. 
To receive them, in a becoming manner, General 
Scott was immediately thrown across Street’s- 
creek, with the First Brigade, consisting of the 
Ninth, Eleventh, Twenty-second, and Twenty- 
fifth Regiments of Infantry and Towson’s Artil- 
lery—the latter taking post near the river, and 
the former displaying, in order of battle, to the 
left, with the extreme left thrown forward. It 
was all done with the promptness and accuracy 
of a grand review ; and the instant the line was 
displayed, it was engaged with the enemy. The 
latter was allowed, however, to deliver his fire, 
several times, and approach to short point-blank 
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distance, without any return. A tremendous 
fire was then opened, from the whole of our 
line, firing with deliberate aim, by word of com- 
mand—the left, under Colonel Jessup, bearing 
upon the enemy’s right—and, as the enemy were 
seen to be thrown in some confusion by it, the 
word was passed to ‘‘Cease firing!” *‘ Recover 
‘‘arms!” and “ Charge with the bayonet !”—all 
which was done with admirable coolness and 
promptitude, and with an effect which, consider- 
ing the nature of the troops opposed, it was 
hardly possible to realize. The columns which 
had been in full march upon us, but a few 
moments before, were now, in another brief 
minute, routed and flying, in uncontrollable dis- 
order, towards the Chippewa. 

The coolness and deliberation with which the 
enemy were received, in this, the first conflict of 
the Campaign, was a new event for both parties. 
From ourselves, owing to the circumstances I 
have mentioned, it has scarcely ever .received the 
commendation to which it was entitled ; while 
British officers, who were in the battle, speak of 
it in the most enthusiastic terms. ‘‘ We had 
‘‘never seen those grey-jackets before,” they 
said. ‘‘ We supposed it was only a line of Mili- 
‘*tia-men; and wondered why you did not run, 
‘‘at the first fire. We began to doubt, when 
‘we found you stood, firmly, three or four 
‘rounds; and when, at length, in the midst of 
‘four hottest blaze, we saw you ‘Port arms’ 
‘and advance upon us, we were utterly.amazed. 
‘*Tt was clear enough we had something besides 
‘‘Militia-men to deal with.” 

General Riall, in his official Report, speaking 
of the critical point of the action, says, ‘‘I im- 
‘*mediately moved up the King’s Regiment to 
“the right, while the Royal Scots and the One 
‘hundredth Regiment were directed to charge 
“the enemy, in front, for which they advanced, 
‘with the greatest gallantry, under a most de- 
‘structive fire. I am sorry to say, however, 
‘*in this attempt, they suffered so severely that 
‘*T was obliged to withdraw them, finding their 
‘‘ further efforts against the superior numbers of 
‘the enemy would be unavailing.” And what 
was the snperiority in numbers? In another 
part of bis Report, he represents the aggregate 
force, on our side, at six thousand men; having 
been augmented, he says, by a very large body of 
troops, immediately before the commencement 
of the action ; whilst his own force, exclusive of 
Militia and Indians, is stated at fifteen hundred. 
Before noticing the battle, in any other respect, 
let us correct these numbers and present the case 
as it actually occurred. Our entire aggregate 
force, in Canada, on the day of the battle, was 
less than three thousand five hundred men. Of 
these, the Volunteers were engaged in the woods, 
with about an equal number of the same descrip- 


tion of troops, on the part of the enemy; and 
these, therefore, may be paired off against each 
other. A large part of the Artillery was wholly 
unengaged. General Ripley’s Brigade was put 
in motion, to act on the flank of the enemy, 
through the woods, and made praiseworthy exer- 
tions to do this; but, in point of fact, it did 
not reach its ground in season, and did not, 
therefore, take any part in the action. The 
main battle on owr part, was fought, then, en- 
tirely by General Scott’s Brigade and Towson’s 
Artillery, amounting to about one thousand 
men against one thousand, five hundred. It was 
a fair trial of nerve and discipline, between 
these forces; on plain, open ground ; without 
any local advantage or any adventitious circum- 
stance, on either side; and the result was the 
entire repulse, to use no harsher phrase, of the 
more numerous party. 

We claim this result, then, without illiberality, 
as a fair triumph, on our side; the more 
signal, as we estimate, highly, the gallantry of 
the veteran troops opposed to us and the peculiar 
circumstances under which we met them. Our 
one thousand, it will be observed, were many of 
them new in service, and most of them now 
meeting, for the first time, a disciplined enemy, 
in the open field. They were hastily displayed, 
on ground not before occupied by them, with all 
the moral disadvantage of feeling themselves on 
the defensive. On the other hand, one thousand, 
five hundred veteran soldiers, in the highest pos- 
sible state of discipline—being composed of 
the Eighth, or King’s, Regiment, of the line, the 
One Hundredth of the line, and the Royal Scots 
—unsurpassed by any troops in the British 
Army for bravery or loyalty; the ground 
chosen, at the option of the British Commander, 
and with which he was perfectly familiar ; and 
they, the assailants. If it had been an appoint- 
ed combat for trial of strength, between equal 
parties, what advantage could have been asked, 
on the adverse side, which was not enjoyed ? 
Yet, with a disparity in the ratio of two to 
three against us, we were eminently victorious. 

The Battle of Chippewa may be called a 
small affair, and certainly was not, as to the 
numbers engaged, entitled to the rank of a great 
battle. It required less generalship, on that ac- 
count; but the conduct of the troops was, in 
no respect, inferior ; and it is but fair to con- 
clude that the same elements multiplied in any 
ratio, and as well marshalled, would, with the 
corresponding disparity of force, have accom- 
plished a similar result. Such was the view 
taken of it by British officers as well as ourselves. 
During all the previous Campaigns, no opportun- 
ity had occurred so favorable for a trial of 
strength, in which the victory had not been 
decidedly on their side, or questionably, at least, 
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on ours. Here there was no room for doubt; 
the victory against great odds had been fairly 
won by us, and now, for the first time, during 
the War, was it felt that the esprit du corps of 
real service and real discipline had been at- 
tained. 

The Battle of Chippewa was not more remark- 
able as the exponent of discipline than as the 
beginning of a new era, in the mutual confi- 
dence and esteem of the opposing forces. They 
greatly mistake who imagine that such encount- 
ers provoke anything like personal animosity or 
vindictiveness, between the parties concerned. 
Quite the contrary! The sentiment excited in 
every generous mind is that of respect and es- 
teem for a brave and loyal enemy—the more 
decided, as those qualities are more distinctly 
characterized ; and, probably, no persons inter- 
ested in a state of War are so free from every 
sentiment of personal hostility as the very com- 
batants themselves. The result of this battle, 
then, was to awaken a new and far more gener- 
ous intimacy between the two services, if not 
between the two Nations, than had ever existed 
before. 

The two days following the battle were em- 
ployed in opening roads and providing the 
means for crossing the Chippewa, above the vil- 
lage. The British General, seeing the vigor with 
which these works were advanced, in spite of 
his attempts to prevent it, and alarmed for his 
safety, in flank and rear, as soon as the end 
should be accomplished, hastily broke up his 
camp, on the. seventh, and retreated down the 
river. On the ninth of the month, General 
Brown moved forward, with the main body of 
the Army, and occupied the camp on the plains 
of Queenston, where I joined, on the tenth; 
and where, on the eleventh, he was also joined 
by the Volunteers having charge of the baggage 
and stores of the Army, who took post on 
Queenston-heights. 

The week following my arrival in camp, 
though not marked by any movement of conse- 
quence, in the operations of the Army, was, to 
me, a period of the deepest interest. My local 
position, in the encampment, was designated 
and occupied, near Head-quarters, in the centre 
of a vast semi-circle, on the circumference of 
which were posted thirteen different Regiments, 
detachments, and Corps. It would be difficult 
to transfer, to this peaceful hour and place, an 
adequate impression of the military sights and 
sounds which gave animation to the scene. The 
various guards mounting; the drills and parades ; 


the regimental beats and bugle-calls, converging 
from so many different points, at once; retreat- 
beating and parade, at sundown; tattoo, at 
nine o’clock ; and, above all, the fine old spirit- 
stirring reveille of Baron Steuben. at the earliest 
dawn of day. These beats commenced, generally, 
with the Regiment on the extreme right; then 
the next; the next; and so on; till the whole 
circumference was one grand chorus of the most 
thrilling martial music. To some, perhaps, 
these sounds may be familiar ; and a reference to 
them, in a Lecture, may seem common-place ; 
but few, I presume, who hear me, can have been 
privileged to hear them in the associations of 
actual War, in the presence of an enemy, and 
under circumstances of so much interest as in 
the case now referred to. 


Occasionally, the scene was varied by occur- 
rences of a more particular kind. On the thir- 
teenth of July, a strong reconnoitering party, 
of several Regiments, with a detachment of Ar- 
tillery, was seen, under arms, at an early hour 
in the morning ; and, shortly after, moving off, 
in the direction of Fort George.* A number of 
officers rode to the heights, to get a view of the 
scene of action; but, though the smoke of the 
Artillery was occasionally visible, near Fort 
George, and a heavy firing heard, the detach- 
ment, itself, was hid by the foliage; and we 
were left in uncertainty as to the nature of the 
encounter, until its return, at evening. It was 
then ascertained that the object of the enterprise 
had been accomplished, the pickets and out- 
posts of the enemy having been beaten back, 
and the ground examined to within a short dis- 
tance of the Fort. But the morrow had a tale 
to tell. The booming of minute-guns, from 
some battery, on the heights over our heads, 
and the close roll of the muffled drum, announc- 
ed the funeral of a General officer, in the camp 
of the Volunteers—General Swift of the New 
York Volunteers. 


The little Corps of Sappers and Miners, in 
the mean time, had been armed with a part of 
the battering-train of artillery; and my own 
attention was now unceasingly required in dis- 
tributing and training them for their new duties. 
From the tenth to the twentieth of the month, 
with very little intermission, their whole time 
was employed in the most laborious drills and 
field-exercises, for which I was fully compensat- 
ed when the ‘‘ Marching Order” came out, on 
the day last mentioned, in contemplating my 
little Corps, with its long cavalcade, armed, and 


* The object of a reconnoisance, is to obtain informa- 
tion as to the enemy’s position, and force, and disposition, 
and intentions, and the local resources of the country. 
This may be accomplished, with sufficient accuracy, under 
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certain circumstances, by only one or two individuals, 
But, at other times, the object of the reconnoisance can 
only be obtained by using a heavy detachment, like the 
one mentioned above.— Major Douglass. 
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in complete order, the first in readiness to 
move.t . 

The Orders for marching came out on the 
evening of the eighteenth, but were counter- 
manded, on the following morning. But, on 
the twentieth, however, the whole force was in 
motion, at an early hour, in the direction of Fort 
George; and, at mid-day, we were in position 
about a mile from the Fort, having our right on 
the river, and our left thrown back. The dis- 


tance was so small, that our picket-guards, on 
the right, were nearly in contact with those of 
the enemy ; and, almost immediately after they 
were posted, a running fire commenced, between 
the first two and their opponents, which contin- 
ued, without any long interval, while we lay in 
that position.* 

The day after our arrival, when this firing was 
more than ordinarily brisk, I was invited by my 
friend, Colonel Wood, to join him, in a personal 


t “The whole Army was put under marching orders, 
‘*last evening, to move, very early, this morning; and the 
‘“* Bombardiere had the honor to be the first in readiness, 
“being ready to strike their tents before reveille. The 
“tents were struck about seven o'clock, throughout the 
“camp. I had all my drivers mounted and every man at 
‘his post, from that time till near eleven, when an Order 
“came to re-encamp. The marching order is renewed, 
“this evening; and the same scene is to be acted over 
“ again, to-morrow morning, only with a different catas- 
«“ trophe."—Letter, by Lieutenant Douglass, dated July 
19¢h, 1814. 

July 0th, ‘*It is morning, and one Brigade has just 
“moved off. It was < glorious sight. The Heavy Artil- 
““lery will probably move in the course of an hour, and, 
“with it, of course, my own Corps, and then follows the 
“remainder of the Army. I wish you could see my pres- 
“‘ent line of march. It consists of two very long and 
“heavy eighteen-pounders, drawn by six horses each; 
“‘two caissons, drawn by four horses each; two shot- 


‘* wagons, drawn by four horses each; and two two-horse 
“wagons, loaded with implements and camp equipage. 
“*T have also a good horse for myself.”—Letter from Lieu- 
tenant Douglass, July 20; 1814. 

* In the arrangements of a camp, in the vicinity of an 
enemy, small detachments of Infantry or,Cavalry, called 
“ Pickets,’”’ are thrown out, at various points, beyond 
the line of the camp sentinels. These pickets are often 
again divided into small parties, which are thrown still 
further forward, and which may again be sub-divided 
into individual guards. In this method, the whole range 
of country, for one, two, or three miles, in every direc- 
tion, may be completely under the surveillance of a mili- 
tary encampment. Desertious are prevented; the enemy’s 
reconnoitering parties are intercepted; and, should the 
enemy appear in force, timely notice is given for his prop- 
er reception, while, at the same time, various annoyances 
may be employed for iis obstruction. In the case of a 
forced reconnoisance, a very strong detachment is some- 
times required to beat in these pickets.—J/ujor Douglass. 
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reconnoisance, towards the Fort, as a military 
exercise, for my own benefit ; and, having ob- 
tained the permission of the Chief Engineer, we 
mounted and rode towards the outpost. We 
passed down the high road, leading to the Fort, 
under cover of an intervening piece of woods, 
near which our picket No. 1 was posted. As 
we approached this, we discovered that the firing 
was chiefly at the second picket, about two 
hundred yards to the left.; and, crossing the 
fences, we came out into the open fields, in rear 
of that position, having no longer the cover of 
woods but the Fort, in full view, before us, at 
the distance of about half a mile. The field in 
which we were was full of stumps and trunks 
of trees, behind which, on the side nearest the 
Fort, our picket-guard was sheltered ; and the 
next field, in the direction of the Fort, of the 
same character, was similarly occupied by the 
icket of the enemy. They were pretty close- 
y engaged, and, of course, our appearance, 
on horseback, gave increased animation to the 
fire, on both sides—our picket endeavoring to 
drive their opponents and divert their attention 
from us; while the British, on their side, were 
equally endeavoring to get the best positions 
and the best aim for hitting us. We, ourselves, 
kept apart and in motion, moving irregularly, 
with our eyes chiefly directed upon the Fort ; 
and, though the balls whistled around us, in 
reat numbers, it so happened, miraculously, as 
then thought, that neither of us was hit.* 

My attention was presently diverted by my 
companion calling to me, ina hurried manner, 
to ‘* Keep back /” as they were manceuvering a 
gunuponus. ‘‘ Don’t let them take us in range,” 
he said; and, raising my eyes to the Fort, it 
was easy to see that they were preparing to fire. 
They did not do so, however, probably think- 
ing it not worth while to waste a shot upon 
either of us, singly; and, after a few moments 


further delay, we returned to picket No. 1. 
Here, it was our intention to reconnoitre through 
the woods; and a couple of videttes having 
crept cautiously forward, with guns cocked, to 
see that no lurking foe was secreted in the 
bushes, we were enabled to penetrate nearly 
through the coppice. We then betook ourselves 
to the trees, climbing till we could just see the 
Fort, at the distance of about seven hundred 
yards, over the foliage; and, having completed 
our observations, in about twenty minutes, with- 
out interruption, we returned quietly to camp. 

An attempt was made by the enemy, in the 
course of the same day, to reconnoitre us, from 
the tops of a small schooner which stood a little 
way up the river, for that purpose. A battery 
being formed to open upon them, and a fire 
kindled for heating shot in rear, they became 
alarmed and immediately dropped down again 
to their ordinary anchorage. A slight alarm, 
raised on one of the pickets, on the following 
morning, brought us to our feet in apprehension 
of an attack. It amounted to nothing, in fact; 
but, as it was near daylight, when it occurred, 
we continued under arms till morning. 

On the morning of the twenty-second, we 
broke up our camp, at Fort George, and moved 
back again to Queenston ; occupying the heights, 
this time, with the village of Queenston, on the 
plain, below, as an outpost. My own particular 
position, in this case, was on the brow ot the 
hill, precisely at the spot since occupied by 
Brock’s monument ; and, here, as the view was 
very commanding, the Staff-officers, particularly 
the two Colonels of Engineers, were in the habit 
of making their rendezvous and employing much 
of their time, during our continuance at that 
place, in sweeping the horizon of the lake with 
their glasses. It was the expectation that the fleet 
might make its appearance, and bring with it an 
additional supply of battering-guns and other 


* The passing remarks of the lecturer were, we are 
assared, almost literally the following: ‘“‘ Perhaps you 
“would like to know how I felt when, for the first time, 
“‘T heard the balls whistling about me. I have no objec- 
“tion to telling you. I have heard of a Spaniard who 
“said he never knew what fear was. Such was not 
“‘the case with mf. I should like to have had a strong 
‘“stone-wall between me and the enemy, for I expected 
“to be either killed or wounded; and I certainly did not 
“* want to be either. When the close twhit of the balls 
“* was particularly sharp and spiteful, I could hardly avoid 
“putting up my finger, with the impression that the tip 
“of my ear, at least, must have been touched. 

“I may remark, by the way, that many observations 
“have convinced me how great a mistake it is to imagine 
“* that courage, in a high sense, consists merely in insensi- 
“bility to danger. So far from this being the case, I af- 
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“firm that true courage may be consistent, not only with 
“the knowledge, but even with the apprehension, of 
“danger. The courage, so called, which is utterly blind 
** to danger, Is of a lower order of qualities. It is rather 
“of a character with the courage of a brute animal, who 
* does not know nor consider the extent of the opposition 
“ which he shall meet with, and is, certainly, in this re- 
“ spect, Insensible to fear. But I am tempted to say that 
‘* the man who never knew what fear was, could neither, 
‘(on the other hand, realize the greatness of courage. 
“That is true courage, which advances, in the very face 
‘* of danger, even to the cannon’s mouth—not ignorantly, 
“* but with a full view of all the hazards and responsibili- 
“ties of the position; not because there is no sense of 
“ peril, but because all individual and personal consider- 
* ations are thrown aside, for the higher claims of a man- 
“ly responsibility in the path of duty, where only true 
“ honor lies,” 


ammunitions, for the attack of the forts or, 
possibly, the plan of a combined attack upon 
Kingston, for which the time appeared not un- 
favorable. 

Tallude to this expectation, on our part, as a 
fact, connected with the operations of the Cam- 
paign, and far from intending any reflection as 
to the grounds upon which it was built or the 
circumstances which prevented its being realized. 
No two Commanders, during the War, establish- 


ed higher claims to the esteem and gratitude of 
their country, than Commodore Chauncey and 
General Brown; for no two men, within the 
circle of my own personal intercourse, had I 
a more entire esteem and regard, while living, or 
to their memories a more profound respect, when 
dead. They differed in their views of this co- 
operation; and who will doubt that, in so 
doing, both of them were guided by pure and 
patriotic motives? They, at least, entertained no 
such doubt; and, though a temporary cloud did 
come over their intercourse, at the time, it was 
dissipated, immediately after the War, and 
they continued in uninterrupted intimacy and 
friendship, as long as they both lived. 

We remained in our position, on Queenston- 
heights, until the morning of the twenty-fourth, 
at which time the expectation of the fleet and 
every mode of co-operation, in that quarter, was 
given up. In a conversation, on the preceding 
morning, I was apprised that the plan of our 
future operations was about to be .changed ; 
the attack upon Fort Niagara and Fort George 
to be abandoned, for the present ; and an attempt 
made to intercept the enemy’s line of communi- 
cation, round the head of Lake Ontario, by an 
attack upon Burlington-heights: which, if once 
occupied by us, and the Lake also in our posses- 
sion, would isolate General Riall’s Army, with 
the forts, and place them, virtually, at our dis- 
posal. The execution of this plan, with due 
caution and effect, made it necessary for a better 
connection with our depot at Buffalo, to fall 
back, temporarily, from Queenston-heights to 
Chippewa ; and this movement was accordingly 
made, on the twenty-fourth, and the ground oc- 
cupied, on the South side of the Chippewa, 
fronting northward, with the village in ad- 
vance. 

Such was the state of things, when the circum- 
stances which led to the Battle of Lundy’s-lane 
intervened, and gave a new relation to all our 
affairs. After the Battle of Chippewa, and 
during the time we had been manceuvering on 
Fort George, General Riall had retired, up the 
lake, in the direction ‘of Burlington-heights and, 
there, intrenched himself, at Twelve-mile-creek ; 
but having recently received reinforcements, and 
learning, as we afterwards found out, that a large 
addition to his force was at hand, under the com- 


mand of Lieutenant-general Drummond, he ad- 
vanced from his secure position, and began, 
again, to hover in our neighborhood ; and, on the 
twenty-fifth, in the morning, one of his advanc- 
ed parties was discovered by our picket-guard, 
in the vicinity of the Falls. 

It was on the afternoon of that day—a fine 
July day, not excessively hot—between five and 
six o’clock. The Sappers and Miners had just 
been dismissed from drill. My attention was 
called. to a column, in the act of moving out 
from the encampment of the First Brigade. 
My own encampment was on the bank of Chip- 
pewa-creek, at the South end of the bridge, 
between the high-road and the river. As the 
column approached the bridge, my good friend, 
Colonel Wood, rode up to me, with a counten- 
ance of unusual animation, and gave me an op- 
portunity of learning its object. ‘‘The Brit- 
‘*ish,” he said, ‘‘are understood to be crossing 
‘“‘the Niagara, at Queenston, and threatening 
‘a dash up the river, on that side. They are 
‘‘also in movement, on this side. We wish to 
‘find out what their dispositions are ; and the 
‘« detachment before us, under the command of 
‘General Scott, is ordered to make a reconnois- 
“ance and create a diversion, should circum- 
“stances require; and, if we meet the enemy, 
‘*we shall probably feel his pulse.” ‘* May I 
‘*go with you?” said I ‘If McRee will let 
“you,” he replied. Having obtained the appro- 
bation of the Chief Engineer, I mounted ; and, 
joining him, we rode forward to the front of 
the vanguard. 


We had proceeded nearly three-fourths of the 
distance from Chippewa to the Falls without 
any particular incident, when, in passing round 
a small coppice of woods, we came in sight of 
an old dwelling-house, the residence of Mrs. 
Wilson. There was a number of Cavalry-horses, 
in the yard, caparisoned and holstered, with 
one or two mounted Dragoons attending; and, 
almost at the instant our eyes fell upon them, 
eight or ten British officers stepped, hastily, 
from the house and mounted their horses. 
Some of them rode away briskly ; but three or 
four, after mounting, faced towards us, and 
surveyed us with their glasses. An elderly offi- 
cer, of dignified and commanding mien, sta- 
tioned himself in the middle of the road, a 
little in advance of his companions, and coolly 
inspected the head of our column, as it came in 
sight. They waited until we had approached 
within perhaps two hundred and fifty yards; 
and then retreated, slowly, with their glasses 
scarcely withdrawn, until the leading officer, 
closing his glass, waived, with his hand, a mili- 
tary salute, which was promptly returned by us, 
as they all wheeled and rode swiftly away. 
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During this time, bugle signals were passed, 
hurriedly, in various directions, through and 
beyond the woods, to the distance, apparently, 
of about half a mile beyond the house. Colonel 
Wood and myself being a little in advance, 
were first met, at the door, by Mrs. Wilson, 
who exclaimed, with well-affected concern, 
‘Oh, Sirs! if you had only come a little sooner 
‘you would have caught them all.” ‘* Where 
‘are they, and how many?” we asked. ‘‘It 
‘tig General Riall,” she said, ‘‘ with eight hun- 
‘‘dred Regulars, three hundred Militia and 
“Indians, and two pieces of artillery.” General 
Scott then rode up, with his Staff, and, dis- 
mounting, the group of officers entered the 
house and closely interrogated the woman. 
When she had given all the information which 
could be elicited, the eye of the General ran 
round the circle until it rested upon the person 
of, perhaps, the most youthful officer present. 
‘*Would you be willing to return to camp, Sir?” 
said he. Not aware of the purport of these 
words, and doubtful, in my inexperience, 
whether or no the General wished to test my dis- 
position to sustain the hazard of a conflict, I 
remained silent. Colonel Wood, however, no- 
ticed my embarrassment, and immediately re- 
lieved me, by introducing me and saying, 
‘Lieutenant Douglass will, no doubt, be happy 
‘¢to bear your commands to General Brown.” 
‘Very well, Mr. Douglass, return, immediately, 
‘*to camp, and tell General Brown that I have 
‘‘met with a detachment of the enemy, under 
‘General Riall, numbering eight hundred Reg- 
‘ulars, three hundred Militia and Indians, and 
‘*two pieces of artillery, and shall engage it, in 
‘battle.’ I mounted and rode off; but, 
before I turned the angle of the road, the 
troops were already beating down the fences 
and preparing for action. 

AsI spurred my wearied and foaming horse, 
over the bridge, at Chippewa, I heard the dis- 
tant sound of the first firing ; and, upon enter- 
ing the camp, I found myself the object of gen- 
eral and anxious attention. Riding, directly, 
towards the quarters of the Commander-in-chief, 
I soon perceived General Brown and Colonel 
McRee listening to the reports, with very 
earnest attention. The General led the way 
to his marque, without a word; then turn- 
ing—‘‘ Well, Sir?” ‘I left General Scott at 
‘Mrs. Wilson’s. He desired me to say that he 
“has met with a detachment of the enemy, 
‘under General Riall, numbering eight hundred 
“Regulars, three hundred Militia and Indians, 
‘‘and two pieces of artillery.” ‘‘ And this jir- 
‘‘ing?” interposed the General. ‘‘ General 
“Scott said that he should immediately engage 
“with the enemy,” Ireplied. After a few words 
and comments, with Colonel McRee, Generals 


Ripley and Porter were instantly ordered to ad- 
vance and ‘support General Scott. Colonel 
McRee directed me to return to the field, obsrey- 
ing that he would soon follow me; and, in this 
expectation, I resolved to put myself on the gui 
vive for him, there. 

It must have been at least a quarter past cight, 
for it was quite dark, when I approached the 
field of’ battle, on my return from camp. A 
little beyond Mrs. Wilson’s house—which was 
pene lighted up, for the accommodation of 
wounded men—I found the road diverging 
strongly to the left, through a piece of woods, 
after passing which, it again inclined to the 
right; but, directly forward, in front of the 
opening, there could be traced the dim outline 
of a hill, occupied by a battery of the enemy’s 
artillery, in full play. It was very easy to see 
that there were more than two pieces. Several 
of the shots raked through the opening of the 
road. They appeared, generally, to pass. over 
my head ; but, occasionally, the limbs of trees 
were cut off by them, and dropped in the way. 
Here and there, I met parties returning with 
wounded men. Arriving at the open ground, I 
discovered the principal part of General Scott’s 
Brigade, on the left of the road, actively engag- 
ed with what appeared to be the right wing of 
the enemy ; and I accordingly turned and rode 
down, in rear of the line, in that direction, 
nearly to its left; but, not perceiving the officers 
I was in quest of, and observing, at the same 
time, some movements on the extreme right, 
which I had not before noticed, I turned and 
rode, in that direction, in expectation of finding 
them, there. As I reached the road, however, 
one of General Brown’s Aids met me, in quest 
of General Scott; and, soon after, Colonel 
McRee came up, riding alone, at speed, and it 
was understood that General Brown and his 
Staff were not far behind. 

‘*Come,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ let us see what 
‘‘these fellows are doing;” and, instead of 
riding down to the left, where the Infantry of 
the line were chiefly engaged, he spurred for- 
ward towards the British battery, to reconnoitre 
the field. It was now quite dark ; but the firing 
of musketry indicated, plainly enough, the 
position and extent of the lines engaged; and, 
having examined fhese, with great animation, 
he drew up, at last, at the foot of the knoll ou 
which the battery was posted. After contem- 
plating it, fora few minutes, he turned to me, 
and raising his hand, he said, with his peculiar 
emphasis, ‘‘ That hill is the key of the position, 
‘*and must be taken ;” and immediately led the 
way, to meet General Brown. 

The General was already near at hand, and 
rode to the field, in company with the Chief 
Engineer, who expressed his opinion to him, in 
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the same terms as to me, and entered somewhat 
more fully into the explanation of them. In 
the mean time, Colonel Wood joined them, and 
informed me, a few minutes after, that arrange- 
ments had been made to detach the Twenty-first 
Regiment, under its gallant Colonel, Miller, to 
storm the height. 

I am particular to mention all these circum- 
stances, because the question has been mooted as 
to who originated the charge upon the British 
battery, at Lundy’s-lane; and particular at- 
tempts have been made to attribute the sugges- 
tion of this movement to General Ripley. It 
is, in my view, a subordinate question, alto- 
gether; yet, in point of fact, I believe I am 
correct in saying that it was first suggested to 
the mind of the Commander-in-chief by Colonel 
McRee. The storming of the height had been 
fully discussed and arranged before General 
Ripley arrived. It was probably ten minutes 
after all this, before the head of the Second, 
(General Ripley’s) Brigade arrived, through the 
opening of the woods, on the scene of action ; 
and the order being then taken, the Twenty-first 
immediately took up its position for storming 
the height. * 

And now a word for the Twenty-first and its 
Colonel, Miller. Colonel Miller—now the ven- 
erable General James Miller, for I am happy to 
say his life is still spared to us—wasa rare union 
of personal excellency of character with a 
strength and firmness of mind and body, sel- 
dom surpassed even in his own Granite State. 
He had been long in service, having joined the 
Army with the old Fourth Regiment, under 
Colonel Boyd, and had been seasoned in every 
Campaign, from Tippecanoe, downwards. His 
Regiment was somewhat of the same character 
with himself; raised, chiefly, in his native State, 
and devotedly attached to him; and in a fine 


* From the rough draft of a letter from the author to 
the late‘Hon. John Armstrong: ‘‘It will perhaps appear 
“strange to you that a statement bearing, as you will 
* perceive, In many of its particulars, upon some of the 
“ questions touching that battle—hy which the service 
“and the community were so much excited, in the year 
“1815—should have escaped all the investigatione of that 
‘* period and be now, for the first time, commcenicated as 
“matter of history. I will, however, explain this circum- 
‘stance. I was probably the youngest officer in service, 
“* if not in age, in the Battle of Bridgewater; and, feeling 
“my position to be that of a pupil, it did not occur to 
“me that anything which was seen or heard by me, in 
“that battle, was equally, if not better, known to my 
* superiors in rank. 

“It happened, moreover, that the particular agency as- 
“ signed to me, at the eve of the battle, was not stated in 
“ the Official Reports, either of General Scott or of Gen- 
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state of discipline. A better selection, there- 
fore, could not have been made, for the arduous 
duty of storming the British battery. 

The reply made by him, when it was proposed, 
was quite characteristic. ‘*Colonel Miller,” 
said the officer, ‘‘ will you please to form up 
“‘your Regiment and storm that height?” He 
raised his herculean form and fixed his eye, for 
an instant, intently upon the battery: then turn- 
ing his bit of tobacco, with great sang-froid, he 
replied, with a significant nod, ‘‘Tll try, Sir! 
‘* Attention—the Twenty-first !” and, immeciate- 
ly, led away this Regiment in the direction requir- 
ed.* The other Regiments of the Second Brigade 
filed along the road and halted, as a right wing 
to General Scott’s Brigade; and, in this direc- 
tion, the group of officers, with whom I was, 
moved, also, to avoid being brought in range 
when the assault upon the battery should take 
effect. Meantime, the Twenty-first was moved 
forward, silently and cautiously, but in perfect 
order, to a fence on the slope of the hill, about 
forty or fifty yards from the battery, behind 
which it drew up, in line; and, after pouring 
one well-directed volley into the battery, they 
pushed the fence flat before them, and rushed 
forward with the bayonet. The whole was the 
work of an instant; the hill was completely 
cleared of the enemy, in almost as little time as 
I have been narrating it, and the battery was 
ours. 

Our troops then moved forward, on the right 
and left, and formed, in Order of Battle, on 
precisely the ground occupied by the British, at 
the commencement of the action, only frontin 
in the opposite direction and having the captur 
battery in rear. This formation was completed 
a little after, perhaps half-past, ten. A new 
moon, which had given a little light, in the 
early part of the evening, had now gone down; 


‘*eral Brown. Colonel Jones was named as the officer py 
“whom the first intelligence from the field was brought 
“to the latter; and, my name not being mentioned, I was 
“ never called upon as a witness. The omission, if it de- 
** serves to be called by so serious a name, was not, at the 
“ time, considered as of any importance. Before it was 
“known, the Campaign had already farnished occasions 
‘‘of higher consideration to myself, personally; and no 
“motive then existed for calling the attention of those 
“ esteemed commanders toit. After the controversies to 
‘* which I have alluded, I regretted not having done so; 
‘‘ but it was then too late to be of use; and the subject 
‘* was again suffered to sleep.” 


* It is said that Colonel Miller, himself, first advanced, 
cautiously, up the hill, alone, to reconnoitre the ground; 
and, then, returning, gave the necessary directions to his 
Regiment.— Major Douglass. 
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and it was quite dark. Indeed, we had, at no 
time, after my return from camp, light enough 
to see the face of our enemy; but it was very 
evident, from his fires, that he was vastly more 
numerous than had been represented to us, by 
Mrs. Wilson; and this we shall be able to ac- 
count for, presently, by the exhibition of his 
own Official Report. For the present, it was 
sufficient for us, that, whatever his numbers 
were, we had gained possession of his ground ; 
and, although there was no reason to suppose 
that we should long enjoy it, without opposi- 
tion, the successful issue of the battle, thus far, 
gave great animation and confidence to the 
troops ; and enabled them to prepare, with cool- 
ness and determination, for the terrible conflict 
that awaited them. 

They were yet but imperfectly formed, on 
their new ground, when the enemy re-appeared, 
in great force, as the assailant; and, after a 
few sharp vollies, given and received, the two 
lines closed in a desperate conflict with the 
bayonet. 

The bayonet, you can well conceive, is a 
potent weapon, on the side of high discipline 
and strong nerves, and, especially, when united 
with the characteristic determination of the 
British soldier. The charge of bayonet is not 
often used, except as a last resort; and then 
seldom goes beyond the mere crossing of the 
weapons—one or the other party then breaks or 
retires. But it was not so, in this instance. It 
was maintained, on both sides, with an obstinacy 
-of which the history of war furnishes few ex- 
amples; and, finally, resulted in the second 
repulse of the enemy. A succession of similar 
charges—sometimes repelled by counter attacks, 
upon the flanks of the assailing party, and 
sometimes by the fire of musketry, in front, in 
volleys perfectly deafening—were continued, in 
rapid succession, for nearly an hour, with the 
same result; until the enemy, having suffered 
very severely, and wearied with the obstinacy 
of the combat and hopeless of success, ab- 
stained from further attacks, and left us in un- 
disputed possession of the field. 

In the meantime, in consequence of wounds 
received by General Brown and General Scott, 
the command had devolved upon General Rip- 
ley, who, after the termination of the battle, 
retained quiet possession of the field, for about 
an hour; and then retired, without the slightest 
molestation, to the encampment. In one partic- 
ular only was this movement to be regretted. 
We had not brought off the captured artillery ; 
and, upon this’ground alone, can our antago- 
nist, with any plausibility, dispute with us the 
palm of this victory. 

About the time of the enemy’s second attempt 
to disposess us of our position, I had been di- 


rected to return to camp and prepare my com- 
mand for action, in case they should be required 
on the following day. Before leaving the 
height, I rode around, for the second or third 
time, among those pieces, to enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of seeing and handling them. They were 
eight in number—brass guns, of the most bean- 
tiful model, of different calibres, from six to 
twenty-four pounders. Not the slightest appre- 
hension came over my mind that I should not, on 
the following morning, see them all drawn up, 
on the Camp Parade, at Chippewa; and, even 
with this assurance, I parted from them not with 
out some reluctance. What, then, think ye, 
was the bitterness of my disappointment and 
regret, when I found, on the morning of the 
twenty-sixth, that the guns had been left on the 
Jield. Such, however, was the fact. In the 
absorbing interest of the strift, no one seems to 
have thought of providing means for getting off 
or destroying this artillery; and the omission 
was unfortunately not discovered until it became 
too late to remedy it. 

Irrespective of this circumstance, however, the 
immediate issue of the battle was in tht highest 
degree honorable and glorious to the American 
arms. It had been sustained by about five hours 
hard fighting, and against what disparity let us 
now examine by a reference to the British of- 
ficial account. It appears that, almost at the 
moment of commencing the action, General 
Riall, whose force may have been previously not 
far from that stated by Mrs. Wilson, had been 
joined by Lieutenant-general Drummond, with 
an addition of about one thousand veteran 
troops, making, with Riall’s force, an aggregate 
of one thousand, eight hundred Regulars, be- 
sides three or four hundred Militia and In- 
dians, which are known to have been in this 
part of the battle ; and this was the state of the 
field, on the British side, from the beginning of 
the battle until about nine o’clock. On our 
side, during the same time, it was contested b 
General Scott's Brigade only, with a smal 
detachment of Artillery, amounting in all to 
about eight hundred and fifty, say nine hundred, 
effective men. About nine o'clock, both armies 
were simultaneously reinforeed—ours, by the 
Brigade of General Ripley, a part of Porter’s 
Volunteers, and some Artillery, in all about thir- 
teen hundred men; that of the enemy by the 
One hundred and third and One hundred and 
fourth Regiments, with the balance of the Royal 
Scots, amounting, by the statement of General 
Drummond, to about fourteen hundred Regulars, 
in all—and, as near as can be estimated, the 
state of the field, including the killed and 
wounded of the previous fighting, was then a 
little less than four thousand, on the part of the 
British, against, at the utmost, not more than 
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The Star-Spangled Banner in its new location in the Smithsoni!}! tutil 


The Commemoration of the Sesquicentennial 
of the Whiting of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and the War of 1812. 


‘Tue commemoration of the 150 years 
which have followed the War of 1812 is 
significant during a period of recurrent 
border troubles around the world. Since 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817 for 
mutual disarmament of the Great Lakes 
there has been no major dispute along 
the 3,000 mile Canadian-American bor- 
der. During more than a century when 
heavily fortified borders became the es- 
tablished practice, no fortifications were 
placed on this border, despite occasions 
of disagreement between the United 
States and Canada or Britain. 

To commemorate this historically sig- 
nificant fact, the State of New York has 
created the War of 1812 Commission 
with Mrs. Chester B. Pond of South 
Bethlehem, New York as the chairman, 
Senator Earl W. Brydges of Niagara 
Falls, New York as vice chairman, and 
Hugh M. Flick, Associate Commissioner 
of Education, as secretary. Also ap- 
pointed to the committee: Major Gen- 
eral Almerin C. O'Hara, Loudonville, 
Dr. Harold G. Wilm, Loudonville, Dr. 
James E. Allen Jr., Loudonville, Emmet 
N. O’Brien, Delmar, Brigadier General 
Owen B. Augspurger, Buffalo, Herman 
H. Schwartz, Rochester, Paul P. Cohen, 
Buffalo, Dr. Foster S. Brown, Canton, 
Clinton W. Marsh, Watertown, Loren A. 
Schoff, Lowville, Robert C. Schutt, Grand 
Island, Richard C. Dewey, Tonawanda, 
Clarence O. Lewis, Lockport, Mrs. Dom 
(Margaret) Laurie, Lewiston, Mortimer 
Feuer, New York, Samuel J. Nachwalter, 
New York, Mrs. Robert W. Smith, Roch- 
ester, Mr. Richard T. Gilmartin, East 
Hampton, Dr. Marvin A. Rapp, Garden 
City, Mr. Robert West Howard, Roches- 
ter, Mrs. Mildred F. Taylor, Lyons, Mrs. 
Laura Y. Finehout, Fultonville. 

Also being commemorated by _ this 
same State Commission is the 150th anni- 
versary of the writing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Francis Scott Key was 
on board the sloop Minden during the 
bombardment of the American Fort Mc- 
Henry that guarded the approach to Bal- 


timore on the day and night of Septem- 
ber 13, 1814. Key had appeared before 
the British admiral seeking the release 
of Dr. William Beanes and was not al- 
lowed to return until after the battle. As 
day broke, Key saw the American flag 
still flying over Fort McHenry. Based on 
notes, he later wrote our national an- 
them. 

Preserved for many years in the Smith- 
sonian Institution, this banner was not 
adequately exhibited until 1964. Space 
has been provided in the newly opened 
Exhibits Building in Washington, D. C.; 
the flag as now displayed there is shown 
on the opposite page. Though the orig- 
inal manuscript of the anthem was lost 
by the printer, another draft was written 
shortly thereafter by Francis Scott Key. 

The commemoration of the War of 
1812 began on the Niagara Frontier with 
a luncheon in Buffalo on June 5, 1962 
for the members of the Toronto and Buf- 
falo City Councils, the Buffalo & Erie 
County Historical Society and the To- 
ronto Historical Board. In 1963 a lunch- 
eon for the organizations and _ officials 
was held in Toronto on April 27. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon a plaque commemo- 
rating the 150th anniversary of the Battle 
of York and those who died there was 
dedicated. 

On July 10, 1964 an exhibit, “The Mil- 
itary Heritage of the Niagara Frontier,” 
was previewed by both organizations at 
the Buffalo & Erie County Historical 
Society. On July 26, 1964 an interna- 
tional ceremony was held with a guard 
mount by the Lincoln and Welland Reg- 
iment and the 44th Field Regiment, 
Royal Canadian Artillery at Fort George, 
Ontario, and a review of a battalion of 
the 27th Armored Division at Old Fort 
Niagara, New York. 

These events have marked a fitting ob- 
servance of a period of international co- 
operation—an example of friendship and 
reciprocal relations which are of world- 
wide and timeless significance. 


(Bora 
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twenty-five hundred, on our side; and such it 
continued to be, through all the subsequent 
strife, to the end of the battle. 

Again; as to the character of the troops and 
the nature of the position occupied by them. 
Three of the British Regiments had been detailed 
from the Peninsular Army ; and the others were, 
probably, not surpassed, in discipline, by any 
troops of the British service. Being previously 
onthe ground, they were enabled to select their 
own position, and secure to themselves every 
local advantage ; and it was in the position thus 
chosen and occupied, that we attacked them. 
Yet, under all these circumstances-—superiority 
of numbers and position, veteran service, expe- 
rience, discipline, and esprit de corps—his left 
wing was driven back, with great loss, at the 
first onset; his right wing only for a time saved 
from the same fate, by the commanding influ- 
ence of his battery and the strong position of 
his light troops, in the woods. Finally, in the 
second stage of the battle, his battery, the key 
of his position, was stormed and taken; his 
whole re-inforced line driven back ; his own po- 
sition occupied and held by us, in spite of the 
most determined efforts to retake it; and still 
held in undisputed possession, for nearly two 
hours, after those efforts had ceased. Will any 
one say that this was not a victory ? 


* The following correspodence will not be without in- 
terest in this connection. It is referred to, in a marginal 
note of the lecturer, and is well authenticated: 


“« Heap Quarters Burrao, 
* July 29, 1815, 
“To Buia’z Gen Porter & 
“ Bere’ Gen MIuzr, 
“ GENTLEMEN : 
“Not a doubt existing on my 
“mind that the Enemy were defeated and driven from 
“the fleld of battle, on the 25th July last, near the Falls 
“ of Niagara, leaving us in peaceable possession of all his 
“« Artillery, I have, on all occasidns, so stated. 

“ Learning that some diversity of opinion has appeared 
“‘ upon this subject, so interesting to the Army, I have to 
“* request of you, Gentlemen, to state your views regarding 
“it. You remained on the Field after I had left it, and 
“know if the Enemy did or did not appear when our 
‘* Army marched off, or if a gun was fired, for a consider- 
“able time before the Army moved, upon its taking up 
“* the line of March, or on its way to Camp. 

“Tdo not enquire of you who were the heroes of the 
“day, or which of the Corps particularly distinguished 
“themselves. ButIcall upon you to vindicate the fair 
“and honest fame of the Army which has done so much 
“ to exalt our National character. Do not permit its rep- 
“utation to be tarnished by the faults or follies of its 
“Commanders. The victory was achieved by Americans 
“over the best troops of Britain; and the fact being es- 
“ tablished is all that concerns the honor of the country or 
“the glory of her arms. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
‘* Jac, Baown.” 
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In the darkness of the night, it is true, we 
lost sight of the captured artillery; but that 
event can, in no degree, affect the historic reality 
of the enemy’s complete repulse. It is easily 
accounted for, by the peculiar circumstances 
under which the battle was fought and the ab- 
sorbing interest of the fight. The guns would 
have been a gratifying evidence of the result; 
but they are not the only evidence. The facts, 
as I have stated them, are corroborated by 
abundant testimony; and the absence of these 
trophies no more invalidates such testimony, 
than the absence of an incidental memorandum 
would impair the validity of a contract or a title 
similarly avouched.* 


“ Burra.o, 29th July, 1815, 

“Sie; 

‘*In answer to your letter of this date, we have no 
“ hesitation in saying that, in our opinion, the character of 
“every incident attending the battle of Niagara Falls, 
“and particularly the mode of its termination, exhibite 
“clear and unequivocal evidence that it resulted in a de- 
‘cided victory on the part of the American Army. 

“We found the enemy in possession of a commanding 
“eminence, in the centre of open and extensive fields, 
‘*without any woods, ravines, or other cover sufficiently 
“ near to favour an attack, and supported by a Battery of 
**9 pteces of fleld ordnance. From this position they 
“were driven at the point of the Bayonet, with the loss 
“of all his Artillery. After our Army had possessed itself 
“* of their position and Artillery, the Enemy received rein- 
“ forcements, and made not less than three deliberate, 
“ well-arranged, and desperate charges to regain them; in 
“each of which he was driven back in confusion, with the 
“loss of many prisoners; but the darkness of the night 
“and the surrounding woods did not permit our Army to 
“ avail itself, as it might, under other circumstances, of 
‘*these repeated successes, The Battle commenced & 
“little before sunset and terminated a little before or 
“near eleven o'clock. After the Enemy appeared, the last 
‘time, they exhibited evidences of great confusion by 
‘distant scattering firing in the woods; and our Troops 
‘‘were drawn up, in great order, on the field of Battle, 
“forming three sides of a hollow square, with the whole 
“of our own and the Enemy's Artillery in the centre. 

‘*In this situation we remained for more than an hour, 
“and in our opinion the Troops were in a condition to act 
** with more decisive effect than at any former period of 
‘the contest. During this interval, we do not recollect to 
“have heard a gun, or seen any other indication of the 
‘Enemy being near us; and at the close of it the Army 
“retired slowly to camp, without any molestation by, or 
“the appearance of, afoe. We left on the field the Eny 
‘“‘emy’s Artillery and other trophies of Victory, which 
“were, at the time of our leaving it, and had been fora 
“ Jong time before, in our undisputed possession. 

“We are, Sir, very respectfully 
“Your obt Servants 
“ Pereg B, Poxrsgr. 
“ James MILLER, 
“To Maj Gen’l Baown.” 


The British commander, 1n accounting for the 
length and severity of the conflict, quoted the 
force opposed to him at five thonsand men, and 
gave us credit for a more than ordinary share of 
gallantry, on that estimate. ‘‘It cannot escape 
“observation,” says the annalist of Dodsley’s 
Annual Register, in speaking of this battle, 
‘that, although British valour and discipline 
‘‘were finally triumphant, the improvement of 
‘the American troops, in these qualities, was 
‘Ceminently conspicuous.” Such is the language 
of British historians, on the supposition that 
our force was five thousand strong. What 
should be the language of impartial history, 
when it is verified that we were, in fact, less 
than half that number? And yet there have 
not been wanting Americans!—shall I not say 
recreant Americans ?—who, for the gratification 
of their personal malevolence, have defamed 
and disparaged this battle, in almost every par- 
ticular. 

“The darkness of the night, during this ex- 
‘‘traordinary conflict,” I quote, in part, the 
language of General Drummond, ‘“‘ occasioned 
‘*several uncommon incidents—gunners’ imple- 
‘‘ments and accoutrements were interchanged ; 
“British guns limbered up on American limb- 
‘*ers, and vice versa.” Corps sometimes inter- 
mingled friends and enemies, in the strangest 
confusion. In one instance, a line was seen 
forming up, in order of battle, supposed to be 
one of our own Regiments; and an .American 
Staff-officer, riding close up, inquired ‘‘ What 
“Regiment is that?” ‘*The Royal Scots, 
‘*Sir,” was the prompt reply. It was by an 
error similar to this, that General Riall and his 
whole Staff fell into the hands of the Twenty- 
fifth Regiment.* 

A few minutes before Miller’s attack upon 
the British battery, I was in company with a 
large number of Staff-officers, in the road, near 
his right flank, waiting the result. We were 
nearly in the position which had been occupied, 
in the early part of the battle, by the British 
Forty-first. A non-commissioned officer, whose 


badges and uniform I could not, of course, see, 
approached me, and with the appropriate salute, 
recovering his musket, said: ‘‘ Lieutenant-col- 
“‘onel Gordon begs to have the three hundred 
‘men, who are stationed in the lane, below, 
“*sent to him, as quick as possible, for he is 
‘“very much pressed.” He Was beyond arms-’ 
length, and I affected not to hear him distinctly ; 
whereupon he came nearer and repeated the 
message. Much to his astonishment, I seized 
his musket and drew it over my horse’s neck. 
The man could not comprehend the action. 
‘*And what have I done, Sir? I’m no deserter. 
‘*God save the King, and dom the Yankees.” 

It was past twelve o'clock, at night, when I 
arrived in camp, and proceeded to make the 
necessary preparation for the anticipated duties 
of the following day. To this end, my own 
little encampment was changed from the bank 
of the Niagara to a more commanding position, 
on the left ; my guns placed regularly in battery ; 
the furniture, equipments, and munitions in- 
spected and arranged, for instant service ; and, 
in this attitude, we bivouacked for the night. 


The din of battle had ceased, for some time, 
when the troops returned from the field and, 
immediately, betook themselves to the rest and 
refreshment of which it may be supposed they 
stood greatly in need. In consequence of the 
omission to bring off the captured artillery and 
the deep regret universally felt, on that account, 
orders were presently issued, by General Brown, 
to return, with as little delay as possible, to the 
field; and, at a very early hour, therefore, part 
of the troops were again in motion, for this pur- 
pose.* The inevitable delays of that movement, 
however, were such, that the enemy were found 
already posted on a strong position, near the 
Falls, when our troops arrived in that neighbor- 
hood ; and, finding from some prisoners, that 
further reinforcements had arrived, during the 
night, General Ripley, after skirmishing with 
the out-posts, till about eleven o’clock, returned 
slowly to camp. 


~ General Riall, with his Staff, was captured by one of 
Major Jessup’s flanking parties, under Captain Ketchum. 

It is said that an Aid of General Riall, mistaking the 
Company for British soldiery, and observing that they ob- 
structed the way, called out, ‘‘ Make room there, men, for 
“General Riall.” At which Captain Ketcham, seeing a 
party follow the officer, at the distance of a few horse 
lengths, promptly responded, ‘“ Aye, Aye, Sir;”’ and suf- 
fered the Aid to ride quietly on. As the General, with his 
Staff, approached, they found the passage intercepted by 
4n armed force, which closed instantly upon them, with 
fixed bayonets; their bridles were seized; and they were 
Politely requested to dismount. ‘ What does all this 


#*mean?’’ said the astonished General. 


* You are pris- 

‘ oners, Sir,” was the answer. ‘ But Il am General Riall!” 
he said. ‘‘ There is no doubt, on that point,’’ replied the 
Captain; “ and I, Sir, am Captain Ketchum, of the United 
* States Army.” 

The General, eceing that resistance was useless, quietly 
surrendered, remarking, iu a kind of half soliloquy, ‘* Cap- 
“tain Ketchum! Ketchum! Well! youAave caught us! 
“ sure enough!” 


* There were upwards of seven hundred effective men 
in camp, whose services in the field of Lundy’s-lane had 
not been called for, and who did not even ece the action. 
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The port of Buffalo, on Lake Erie in 1815, froma steel engraving in the 


“Port Folio” of that year. 


My object in 
saying this is not to disparage the Commander 
last named, but to account for a fact. 

Change in command, not unfrequently, pro- 
duces change in the course of action, and so it 
was, in this case ; and it is interesting to observe, 
in passing, how, atter all, an unseen Providence 
guides and shapes all our ends, rough hew them 
how we will. Had the command descended 
but one step, no one would have apprehended 
any change in the character of the Campaign, as 
to enterprise, however many might regret—and, 
probably, none more than General Scott, to whom 
the command would have descended—the absence 
of the cool, deliberate sagacity of General Brown, 
in the councils of the Army. Had it deseended 
three steps, to General P. B. Porter, very nearly 
the same result would apply, with nearly the 
same force. In either case, the question would 
be, whether the army should be reinforced, on 
the battle-ground, at the Falls, or occupy its 
position, at Chippewa. Nor, can it be doubted 
that, with the aid of the captured artillery, 
manned and munitioned by us, it would have 
been in our power to maintain the position, so 
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taken, against any possible assault, on the part of 
the enemy. Such I happen to know was the 
unhesitating counsel of General Porter and of' 
one, if not both, of the Field-officers of Engin- 
eers ; and it was precisely in this policy that I 
was sent, towards the close of the battle, to pre- 

are my command for the exigencies of the fol- 
owing day. 

In the new state of things, however, a more 
cautious policy was adopted. General Ripley, 
having completed the reconnaisances of which I 
have spoken, on the day following the battle, 
and returned to camp, determined, not without 
much opposition from the ablest counsellors of 
the army, to retire upon Fort Erie, anc! take po- 
sition, either at that place or on the heights 
opposite Black-rock. The Engineers opposing 
every part of this movement, were understood, 
of course, to prefer the latter to the former. 
The final question appears to have been settled 
in favor of the position at Fort Erie, during the 
march ; and, about eleven o’clock, on the even- 
ing of the twenty-sixth, we arrived in the vicin- 
ity of the fort, and bivouacked for the night. 
The men slept where and how they could; and, 
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too tired to be over fastidious, I stretched my- 
self upon the first camp-waggon I saw, which, 
when I turned up the canvass cover, on the fol- 
lowing morning, proved to have been loaded 
with pickaxes, spades, crowbars, and various 
other tools and mining implements. 

It was foreseen, by those who opposed this 
movement, that it would be seized upon by the 
British General, as giving color to an extrava- 
gant and unfounded pretension in regard to the 
recent battle; and so it turned out. In the 
same dispatch in which he claims the victory, 
on the field of Niagara, he has endeavored to 
characterize this movement as the disorderly 
flight of a beaten army. 

‘“‘The retreat,’ says a recent British his- 
torian,* ‘* was continued to Fort Erie, with 
“such precipitation, that the whole baggage, 
‘provisions, and camp-equipage were thrown 
‘into the Rapids, and precipitated over the 
‘awful cataract of Niagara!” An awful af- 
fair, truly, if it had really happencd, anywhere, 
except in the imagination of the historian. As 
matter of history, I assure you there is not a 
particle of truth in it.t 

The movement, in proper military phrase, 
would, doubtless, be called a retreat. But it 
was not a disorderly nor a precipitate retreat... It 
was not, in any sense, compulsury, for we might 
have lain, any length of time, behind the Chip- 
pewa, in spite of the efforts of our enemy to 
dislodge us. But, in the situation in which we 
were left, after the battle, diminished in numbers 
while the enemy had been greatly reinforced, it 
was thought to be a question, not whether we 
could defend ourselves, but whether we could 
protect our depots, at Buffalo, and our line of 
communication, at so great a distance from 
them. In other words, the motive of the re- 
treat was strategical, having regard to the gen- 
eral scheme of operations; not tactical, or evolu- 
tionary, having regard to the strength of a cer- 
tain position or the relative force of the two 
armies. It was preceded by a forced reconnais- 
ance, on our part, in which the enemy’s outposts 
were driven in, at the distance of almost three 
miles from our camp. Nor did the British 
General advance from that position, even as far 
as the village of Chippewa, till the second day 
after. There was no pursuit—no hanging upon 
our flanks or rear—no enemy visible, in any quar- 
ter. The march was as quiet as if it had passed 
through a portion of our own territory. It was 
undertaken with perfect deliberation, and per- 
formed without the slightest disorder, of any kind. 

Four days after the battle, General Drummond 
was reinforced, in addition to all his other re- 
inforcements, with twelve hundred men of De 
* Allison. 

+ “It is, indeed, barely possible that some barrels of 


Watteville’s Brigade; and then, for the first 
time, he ventured beyond Chippewa-bridge. 
Finally, when he did show himself, at Fort 
Erie, on the sixth day after the battle, with 
moré than double our numbers, instead of driv- 
ing us into the lake, at the point of the bayonet, 
which, consistently with his vain-glorious dis- 
patches he ought certainly to have done, what 
did he do? He kept ata most respectful dis- 
tance, beyond cannon-shot, and only approach- 
ed us in fact with the cautious operations of a 
regular siege. 

It was before superior aumbers, then, under a 
view of general policy, not by defeat or com- 
pulsion, that the army retired; and the British 
General, however he may have stooped to win 
laurels at our expense, in paper dispatches, show- 
cd plainly enough, by his conduct in the field, 
that the crown of victory was, in reality, none 
of his. 

At the dawn of day, on the morning of the 
twenty-seventh, I had, for the first time, a survey 
of our position, of which, by reason of the 
darkness of the night, I had been prevented 
taking note, the evening before. The spot on 
which I stood was a hillock, partly natural and 
partly formed by the ruins of an old lime-kiln, 
between the fort and the lake, nearest the lat- 
ter, eight or ten feet above the water-level, and 
about as much below the site of the fort. And 
here I immediately arranged a place for the en- 
campment of my particular command. The 
different Corps and Regiments began, at the same 
time, to assume the order of a regular encamp- 
ment, chiefly on the left of the fort, and ex- 
tending, from it, towards a high, commanding 
hillock, called Snake-hill, about half a mile up 
the Lake, near the shore. 

Before I proceed with any detuil of events 
at Fort Erie, allow me to point out the differ- 
ence between the Fort Zrie of which I am now 
to speak and the little work which was taken 
by us, at the opening of the Campaign. The 
latter, as I have intimated in my former Lecture, 
*was a small quadrangular fort, partly finished, 
and not capable of containing a garrison of 
more than two or three hundred men, at the 
utmost. 

After it fell into our hands, on the third of 
July, and until the the twenty-sixth, when we 
returned to it, the American garrison had been 
engaged in improving and completing its de- 
fences, as a mere fort; but, of course, without 
any idea of the neighboring ground being occu- 
pied by the army at large ; nor had any works, 
with reference to such an. occupancy, been laid 
out or contemplated in the labors of the garri- 


“bad mess-beef or damaged biscuit may, have been 
“thrown into the Niagara.”—Major Douglass. 
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son. The Fort Erie of the siege, now to be 
spoken of, was rather an intrenched camp, hav- 
ing the proper fort, indeed, for one of its strong 
points, but extending. for more than half a mile 
from it, along the lake-shore, with numerous 
other redoubts and batteries; and embracing 
an area sufficient for the accommodation of two 
or three thousand men.* With this explanation, I 
now go back in my narrative to the night of our 
arrival, when none of these works existed, save 
Fort Erie, proper. 

While the first arrangements were in progress, 
ZI had a special duty to perform. One of my 
guns had broken down, the preceding evening, 
near Black-rock-ferry ; and a detachment of the 
Company, with a spare limber and plenty of 
rope and extra draught-horses, was made ready, 
early in the morning, to go down and bring it in. 
At the moment of my departure, I was summon- 
ed into the presence of the Commandant of Ar- 
tillery, and severely reprimanded, for having left 
the gun in that situation. I replied that I had 
done so by direction of my own Commander, hav- 
ing reported the fact to him, at the time. ‘*‘ Yes,” 
he said, ‘‘ but if the gun falls into the hands of 
‘*the enemy, I have an accountability, too.” 
‘* That,” I said, ‘‘is impossible. I put it in the 
‘*care of the rear-guard ; and, besides, I am just 
**yvoing down, to bring it in.” What peculiar 
difficulty he saw in this, or whether he was 
moved by the very juvenile appearance of the 
speaker, I know not; but he did not hesitate to 
treat my proposition as absurd and ridiculous ; 
and I left him, meditating revenge. Two hours 

ave itto me. The gun, by that time, was safely 

rought into camp, weighing about fifty hun- 
dred-weights ; and, in two hours more, it was safe- 
ly mounted on another axletree, without the aid 
of machinery. The Commander came down to 
see me, at the close of the operation, and very 
frankly made his acknowledgment, giving me, 
in the fullest manner, his esteem and confidence, 
ever after. 

On the twenty-eighth and following days of 
the month, the order of the encampment having 
been duly adjusted and the troops refreshed, 
the works of intrenchment were commenced. 
The ground-plan of a battery, for the extreme 
right of the position, was traced on the lime- 
kiln occupied by the Sappers and Miners, and 
immediately commenced by them. Another, of 
larger dimensions and in bolder relief, was laid 
out, on Snake-hill, on the extreme left; and a 
fatigue party, of several hundred men, was placed 
under my directions, for its construction. The 


intermediate ground, between Snake-hill and 
the fort, was, at the same time, laid out in a sys- 
tem of breastworks and batteries, to be thrown 
up by the Regimental fatigue parties and Artil- 
lery, each in front of its respective Regimeut 
aud Corps; and a breastwork, also, in front of 
the Ninth Regiment, between my battery and 
Fort Erie. 

As late as the morning of the thirtieth, the 
enemy had not yet made his appearance, in our 
immediate neighborhood. In the course of that 
day, however, a patrol of British Dragoons was 
discovered, by one of our scouting-parties, below 
Black-rock-ferry ; and, in the early part of the 
night following, a larger detachment ascended 
as far as the ferry, and seized some of the boats 
which had been left there. It was about the 
middle of the night, that I was awakened, in 
my tent, by the Chief Engineer, and informed of 
this capture, with the caution to be on the alert, 
as my position was exposed, in the direction of 
the enemy. He also directed me to place one 
or two additional guns in the bastion of Fort 
Hrie, commanding the approach, from below. 
The elevation of the bastion, and the varrow, 
cramped passage by which it communicated 
with the fort, rendered this a work of some 
difficulty. A succession of inclined planes had 
to be erected. We began the work, however, 
about one o'clock, with the Sappers and Miners 
constructing ; and, at reveille-beating, two guns 
were wheeled into their places, in readiness for 
action. 

The approach of the enemy, of course, stimu- 
lated our labors, in the trenches; and the soldiers 
were turned out, almost en masse, to work upon 
them. But it was yet many days before they 
were sufficiently matured to have given the least 
hindrance to an attacking enemy; and that 
General Drummond, with his great superiority 
of force, did not attack us, in that situation, is 
only to be accounted for, by assigning to the 
Battle of Niagara its true character, as a signal 
and impressive victory, on our part. 

It was about the first of August, when the British 
appeared in force, on the heights opposite Black- 
rock. On the second, at evening, my own little 
battery, though not quite finished, was platform- 
ed, and the guns mounted. I made my bed on 
the platform, that night; and, for many weeks 
afterwards, took no rest, except on the trailed 
handspikes of one of the guns, with an old tent 
spread upon them, and wrapped in a horseman’s 
cloak.* By great exertions, the battery on the 


* See the accompanying map and description at the 
end of this Lecture. 

* Ina letter dated ‘“‘ Forr Ente, Sept. 12, 1814,” the Lec- 
turer thus speaks of the Douglass Battery : 

‘‘T cannot avoid giving you some account of it. It was 
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“ originally a sort of arched vault or magazine, raised 
“above ground, and opening towards the water. In the 
*‘course of one night, I dug away one side into a loose 
“sort of platform, and placed my gun there, having 
** squared the top a little, so as to give it the appearance of 


left was advanced so as to receive a part of its 
armament, on the third. It was oecnpied by 
Towson’s Artillery ; and was called, afterwards, 
hy his name. On the morning of the same day, 
the British, for the first time, made their appear- 
ance in the edge of the bushes, on the right, 
within sight of the fort; apparently a recon- 
noitering party, covered by a body of Indians 
and light troops. I pointed a couple of guns 
upon them, and" fired the first myself ; which 
was the first gun of a cannonade, which lasted, 
with very little intermission, from that time to 
the seventeenth of September, following. The 
British party was, of course, scattered, immedi- 
ately, and retreated, with precipitation, under 
cover of the woods, the Indians making the 
welkin ring again, with the shrill notes of the 
war-whoop. 

The British had not yet any regular battery to 
open upon us; but they posted two or three 
twenty-four-pounders among some sycamore 
bushes, on a salient point of the lake-shore, be- 
low, so as to rake part of our camp and fire 
into two man-of-war schyoners, which were moor- 
ed opposite. The firing was returned, from my 
battery, and also from one of the schooners ; 
and, between us, according to the report of the 
man at the mast-head of the schooner, one of 
the enemy’s guns was dismounted, in the course 
of the afternoon. + 

On the fourth of the moath, General Gaines 
arrived incimp, and took the commandy Gen- 
eral Ripley remaining as second. The finng, 
during the fourth, firth, and sixth of August, 
on the part of the enemy, was inconsiderable ; 
and we learned that he had thrown himself for- 
ward, under cover of the woods, and was there 
busily erigaged in constructing his batteries. 
We fired upon them, occasionally, to annoy and 
retard them, as much as possible, in the prosecu- 
tion of this work; but, of course, it availed 
little. The first battery was completed and un- 
masked ; and, onthe morning of the seventh, a 


little after sunrise, it opened upon us, with a 
volley from five pieces, at the distance of about 
nine hundred yards from our works. 


We had heard them cutting, during the night, 
for the purpose of unmasking this battery ; and 
knew, very well, what we had to expect, in the 
morning. A little after day-light, therefore, 
the troops were paraded, with colors, as for a 
grand field-day; the national standard was 
displayed at every flag-staff; as soon as the 
first volley from the enemy was received, the 
Regimental Bands of the entire army com- 
menced playing the most animating national 
airs ; and, in the midst of it, asalvo of artillery 
was fired from every piece. which could be 
brought to bear upon the hostile position. 


From this time, the cannonade became severe 
and unremitting, on both sides; and, as the 
shot of the enemy passed lengthwise, through 
our camp, it became necessary to dispose the 
tents in small groups, along the line of the en- 
trenchment, and to erect massive embankments, 
(called traverses) transversely, for their protec- 
tion. The most secluded places were selected 
for the horses and spare carriages of the Park, 
for the tents of the Hospital department, and 
for the parade and inspection of the guards. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these precautions, 
scarcely a day passed without considerable Joss ; 
and the annoyances were incessant. Shots fired 
with very small charges and great elevations— 
the ricochet firing of Vauban—were made to fall 
into the areas between the traverses, and, some- 
times, to knock over a whole range of tents, at 
asingle stroke. Others, glancing against acci- 
dental obstacles, were thrown off into oblique 
and transverse directions, producing the same 
effect. No spot was entirely safe. A Sergeant, 
under the apparent protection of one of the 
traverses, was getting himself shaved to go on 
guard ; a chance shot, glancing obliquely, took 
off his head and the hand of the operator, at 


“a parapet. After one day’s brisk cannonade, I found 
“that 1 had blown away the earth that remained on the 

top, and set fire to the. timbers that constituted the arch. 
“T immediately set the Bumbardiers to work; cnt away 
“ the logs, entirely; filled up the cavities of the vault; and 
“formed it into a very decent breastwork. I planked the 
“platform, also, at the same time. A few days afterwards; 
“T connected it, on the left, to the breastwork which had 
“ been raised, on that side, by the Ninth Regiment. 

“In this state it remained, for some time, until about a 
“week since (early in September) when I began to devise 
“some plan to keep the Bombardiers comfortable, as the 
“nights grew cold; for, hitherto, we had all slept togeth- 
“er, around the gun. On the right of the platform, the 
“ground had a considerable descent ; and here I set all 
“hands to work, as near the gun as possible. In afew 
“days, they had made a sort of cellar, ten feet broad and 
“ twenty feet long, neatly and firmly walled up with sods. 


“ Adjoining this, they dug another similar one, walled in 
“the same way. I caused the whole to be covered with a 
‘‘layer of logs; the cracks to be filled up with good 
“ mortar; and a second layer of logs to be placed over 
“this. The men live in the large part and [ in the small- 
“er. Ican enjoy the occasional privilege of a candle, in 
“the evening; while those who live in tents are obliged to 
“ put out their lights, soon after dark. We are perfectly 
“secure from any kind of annoyance the enemy can send 
“ against us; and, on the whole, they are considered about 
“the most comfortable quarters in camp." 

t ‘* Aug. 6th, 1814. In the evening, an officer of the 
‘Navy came with some Field-ofticers of the Army, to see 
“* me, telling me I had made some of the finest shots he 
“ever saw. This, you may suppose, would make an am- 
“‘bitious young soldier feel very vain.”—Letter from the 
Author. 
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the same moment. These chance shots, how- 
ever, though of frequent occurrence, were not 
often thus destructive of life, as they occurred 
mostly in the daytime, when the men were en- 
gaged on the works. There, great pains were 
taken to protect the laborers, by keeping a man 
on the watch. But, even with all these precau- 
tions, the shots often eluded our safeguards, and 
fell among the working-parties, with terrible 
effect. In spite of it all, however, the works 
were carned on with vigor and _ steadiness ; 
and, by the tenth, the battery on Snake-hill— 
Towson's-battery—was completed and occupied, 
in full force. The line of breastworks, between 
Snake-hill and Fort Erie, including two other 
batteries, was also in a state of forwardness ; 
and the intrenchments of the extreme right, 
between the fort and my battery, though, from 
accidental causes, less advanced, were yet capable 
of making a very considerable resistance. In 
addition to the intrenchments here spoken of, 
the extreme left, from Towson’s-battery to the 
water, was closed with a very well constructed 
abattis ;* and a similar construction was added, 
on some of the more exposed parts of the in- 
trenchment, at other points. 

The enemy, in the meanwhile, was still receiv- 
ing, from time to time, further reinforcements. 
On the sixth and seventh of August, simultane- 
ously with the opening of their first battery, we 
were given to understand that two fresh Regi- 
ments had joined them, making their aggregate 
strength a little more than five thousand men ; 
and the expectation was, of course, excited, 
that we should have a desperate attack, from 
them, without much further delay. In antici- 
pation of this attack, the men were distributed, 
for night-service, in three watches; one to be on 
duty, under arms; and the other two to lie 
down in their accoutrements, with arms at hand, 
so as to be ready for action, at a moment's 
notice. In the batteries, the guns were careful- 
ly charged afresh, every evening, with round- 
shot, grape, or canister, either, or all together, 
as the case might require; dark lanterns burn- 
ing; with linstocks and other instruments in 
their places, ready for instant use. In my own 
battery, in addition to other missiles, bags of 
musket-balls had been quilted up, in the frag- 
ments of an old tent, adapted to the calibre of 
the different pieces, and made ready for use. 

A week at length transpired, in this state of 
expectation and uncertainty—the British fre- 
quently exchanging their guns and their men on 
duty, so as to keep up, without intermission or 


* The Abattis is a defence constracted chiefly of rows of 
saplings and the tops and large boughs of trees. The 
ends of the branches are first lopped off, so as to leave 
stiff points. The trees are then piled with their tops 
turned from the fortification; and are secured by laying 
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relaxation, the vigor of their cannonade. On 
the fourteenth, one of their shells entered a 
small ammunition-chest, in one of the outworks 
of Fort Erie, and blew it up. Neither the 
chest nor its contents were of much consequence 
to us, though it was to be expected that the 
enemy, watchful for every advantage, however 
small, would so regard it ; and, accordingly, as 
soon as the sound of the explosion reached him, 
it was greeted with three hearty cheers, by his 
whole line ; to which ours, not to be outdone, in 
anything, immediately. responded in three equal- 
ly hearty. One of their shots, also, a few min- 
utes after, cut away the halyards of one of our 
flag-staffs and lowered the flag. It was almost 
instantly restored ; but the omen was thought 
too good a one to pass unnoticed; and three 
cheers were again given and responded to, in 
like manner as before. These incidents, and a 
few others likely to be construed as advantages 
gained, on the part of the besiegers, gave usa 
strong assurance that an attack would be at- 
tempted, in the course of the following night. 

Immediately after nightfall, the lines were all 
visited by the commanding General, in person, 
and aspecial admonition addressed to the officers, 
of every grade, to be watchful and vigilant, in 
the certain expectation of an assault. The Chief 
Engineer and various Staff-officers, also, made 
the rounds, at later hours, and gave such direc- 
tions and counsel to the different Commanders, 
as the occasion seemed to require. ‘‘ Be prompt 
‘*and energetic” was the caution of the Chief 
Engineer to myself, ‘‘for you may be assured 
‘that, whatever else they may do, this will be 
‘fone of their points of attack.” Thus cau- 
tioned, we were not likely to be taken by sur- 
prise. The usual proportion of men and a 
larger than usual proportion of officers were on 
post, during the night ; and the residue, though 
sleeping, were fully equipped and ready for 
action. 


The early part of the night, after nine o'clock, 
passed with unusual calmness; and this—doubt- 
less intended to lull us into security—was deem- 
ed a further indication of the hostile purpose of 
theenemy. Midnight at length came; and the 
hour after was still undisturbed and calm; till, 
towards two o'clock, it began to be doubtful 
whether our apprehension had not been excited 
upon insufficient grounds. I was reclining on 
my camp-bed, at this hour, and, being somewhat 
wearied with long watching and strong emotion, 
I gradually resigned myself to sleep. I was 


heavy timbers aloag the rows of trunks. The assailant, 
therefore, is both exposed to his enemy’s fire and obliged 
to penetrate in the face of these innumerable bristling 
points, which are often made more impracticable by en- 
twining with them thorns, cat-briars, and the like. —D.B.A. 
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unconscious of the interval that elapsed: it 
seemed, in sleeping, much longer than it could 
have been, in fact. But, at length—whether it 
were a reality or only the confused imagination 
of a broken dream, I could not, at first, tell— 
the report of a musket seemed to fall upon my 
ear, followed by a hurried volley of eight or ten 
similar reports, immediately after. Whether it 
were fancy or fact, however, was of little ac- 
count; my physical energies were roused iuto 
action, even before my will was awake; and, by 
the time 1 was fairly conscious, I was already on 
my feet and at my post. Another volley was 
now distinctly heard, on the far left. It was no 
dream: the hour of attack had come: and the 
cry ‘‘To arms!” ‘‘To arms!” hastily given 
along the line of tents, awakened the reserve, 
and brought them into line, in almost as little 
time as I have employed in narrating. 

I think an entire minute could not have 
elapsed, after the first alarm, before the close 
double ranks of the Ninth Regiment were form- 
ed, upon my left, with bayonets fixed, ready for 
the battle. My own trusty corps, familiarized, 
by daily use and constant vigilance, were in their 
places; the primers had already done their 
work, and were holding their hands over the 
priming, to protect it from dampness; while the 
firemen, opening their dark lanterns, were in the 
act of lighting their slow matches. 

* * * * * 

The firing which had given the alarm, was 
that of the picket-guard, on the extreme left, 
indicating the approach of the British right 
column, on that point. The picket-guard, in 
this instance, behaved well, loading and firing 
several times with considerable effect, as it retir- 
ed; so that, by the time it made good its retreat, 
our troops were in perfect readiness for the re- 
ception of the enemy. 

The line, from Towson’s-battery to the water, 
Was occupied, at this time, by the Twenty-first 
Regiment, commanded by my gallant friend, 
Colonel Wood, privileged here, as elsewhere, to 
be always first in action. About two minutes 
after, We—on the right—were in our places, the 
Twenty-first was already hotly engaged with the 
enemy, and its positign, marked by an illumina- 
tion of exquisite brilliancy, shining far up in the 
dark, cloudy atmosphere which hung over us; 
while the battery, on its right, elevated some 
twenty feet above the level, was lighted up with 
a blaze of artillery fires, which gained for it, 
after that night, the appellation of ‘* Towson’s 

light-house.” To the ear, the reports of mus- 
ketry and artillery were blended together, in one 
Continuous roar, somewhat like the close double 
4g of adrum, on a grand scale. 

While the battle was thus raging, on the ex- 


treme left, a volley of small-arms, followed by a 


rapid running fire and occasional discharges of 
artillery, were heard on that part of the in- 
trenchment just South of, and joining, the fort, 
indicating the approach f an enemy, also, on 
that quarter. 

All yet remained quiet in front of us, till the 
suspense began to be painful, and the inquiry 
was impatiently made, ‘‘ Why don’t the lazy 
‘‘ rascals make haste!” That they would fail to 
come, no one, for a moment, entertained the 
thought. We had seen the signal rockets 
thrown up, from their right column, at the eve 
of its approach, and answered from the edge of 
the woods, in our front; and we knew, as well 
as they did, what was the meaning of it. The 
assurance, given by Colonel McRea to myself, 
that ‘‘ Whatsoever else they do, this will be one 
‘of their points of attack,” was, in my mind, 
almost without the shadow of a doubt, that it 
was soon to be realized. Yet the intensity of 
the fire had begun to abate, on the left, and still 
nothing was heard or seen, in front of us. 
Hundreds of eyes were gazing intently through 
the darkness, towards the well known position 
of the picket-guard, some four hundred yards 
in advance. Ears were laid to the ground, to 
catch the first impression of a footfall; but the 
darkness and the stillness of the night were, as 
yet, in our front, unbroken. At last a sound 
came—apparently, three or four men, running or 
walking, quickly, in the direction of the fort. 
‘*Who comes there?” was shouted from several 
voices at once. A slight pause ensued; and 
then ‘‘the picket-guard,” was the rather timid 
reply. I cannot repeat the terrible volley of im- 
precations to which this announcement gave 
rise: ‘‘Go back to your post, you infamous 
‘*cowardly poltroons! Go back! this instant, 
“or we'll fire upon you.” It was, probably, 
only a few stragylers from the picket-guard, or, 
at least, not the whole of them; for, within a 
minute after and long before these men could 
have reached their position, if they went back, 
a flash was seen, in the proper position of the 
guard ; and the simultaneous report of five or 
six muskets gave us the signal for which we had 
been looking so anxiously. 

And now were all eyes and ears doubly in- 
tent ; for we soon began to hear the measured 
tread of the dense columns, approaching; the 
suppressed voices of the officers giving words of 
command and caution—‘‘ Close up ”’—‘‘ Steady ! 
“* men—‘* Steady ! men ”’—‘‘ Steel "—‘‘ Captain 
“Steel's Company ’—and other like words, the 
meaning of which I shall explain, presently. A 
brief pause being still permitted, for the retreat 
of the picket-guard, the darkness and silence of 
the night were darkness and silence no longer. 

At a given instant, as if by a concerted signal, 
the fires broke forth; and were immediately in 
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full play, along the whole line of batteries and 

intrenchments, from the water to the fort, in- 

clusive. 
* * * * * * 

It was now near three o'clock. The firing 
had greatly abated, on the further left; and it 
was soon anderstood that the enemy’s column 
had been repulsed, at all points, on that quarter. 
Their attack had been chiefly confined to the 
abattis, between Towson’s-battery and the water, 
defended, as I have remarked, by the Twenty- 
first Regiment and the artillery of Towson’s- 
battery ; and, though conducted with great gal- 
lantry, and long persevered in, it was steadily 
and constantly repulsed. The enemy had been 
rallied, several times, and brought back to the 
assault, after being repulsed ; but always with 
the same result. In the darkness of the night, 
they tried to deceive our people into a belief 
that they were firing upon theirown men. A 

art of the column even waded out into the 
ake, to get around the left flank of the abattis ; 
but the Twenty-first was ready tor them, and re- 
ceived them, as prisoners, as fast as they reached 
the shore—tinally, an offensive movement, on 
our part, threatening the flank of the attacking 
party, completed their repulse; and, after a 
running fight, of short duration, the ground in 
front of the Twenty-first was restored to our 
possession, and the picket-guard reposted. 

The firing, on the immediate left of the fort, 
had also begun to subside at the period of the 
action to which we have now arrived. It was, 
in fact, a mere feint—an expedient, on the part 
of the enemy, to deceive us as to his real point 
of attack. The interest of the whole battle was 
now, therefore, transferred to Fort Erie, proper, 
and the extreme right. These points had been 
approached by the enemy, in two columns—one, 
moving on the level of the esplanade of the 
fort, for the attack of that work; und the 
other, along the lake-shore, on the level of my 
battery. The first was received by the artillery- 
tires of the fort and detachments of the Nine- 
teenth and Rifle Regiments, stationed in and 
about it—too small an amount of musketry, 
doubtless, for the occasion, as we shall presently 
notice—the second, by the guns of my battery, 
with the musketry of a detachment of New 
York Volunteers. on the right, and of the Ninth 
Regiment on the left. 

The darkness of the night prevented us seeing 
the precise effect of our fires; but the ground 
was familmr to us, and we had no difficulty in 
giving the proper elevation and direction to the 
guns. The cannon were loaded, habitually, for 
short quarters. They were filled with round- 
shot, giape, canister, and bags of musket-balls, 
at discretion, till I could touch the last wad, 
with my hand, in the muzzle of the piece. 
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The firing, on our part, had continued in this 
way, for some time; when a mysterious and 
confused sound of tumult, in the salient bastion 
of the fort, just above us, was followed by the 
cessation of the artillery-fires, at that point; 
and presently a command was addressed to us, on 
the level below, by some one on the platform, 
calling, in a loud voice and tone of authority, 
“Cease firing! You're firing upon your own 
“men.” The foreignness of the accent, however, 
betrayed the person and purpose of the speaker. 
The firing did, indeed, slacken, for a moment, 
and the column, in front, as we afterwards learn- 
ed, was about to take advantage of it; but the 
reaction was short. Another voice was present- 
ly heard above the tumult, commanding, in a 
different strain, and with no foreign accent— 
“Goto H—. Fire away there, why don’t you?” 
and so we did, with more animation than ever. 
Some of thé guns of the bastion being charged 
with grape-shot, were then turned and fired 
upon us, and a rambling fire of musketry was 
kept up, for a short time, from the same point; all 
indicating that the bastion had most surely been 
carried, and was now in the hands of the enemy. 
An old stone building, however, overlooked 
the bastion, and separated it from the inner for- 
tifications, by a narrow passage, which the 
enemy could not penetrate. A detachment of 
the Nineteenth Infantry had been stationed in 
this building ; and we now saw, by the increas- 
ed animation of the fires, from the windows 
and loop-holes of the second story, that it had 
been reinforced, for the purpose of reacting 
against the enemy, in the bastion. 

A firing was heard, at the same time, from a 
remoter part of the interior of the fort; play- 
ing, with great animation, for a while, and then 
ceasing ; and so, with varied intensity, for some 
time. It was evident that a strife of no com- 
mon sort was going on, in that quarter, but 
with what effect, our engagements in front did 
not permit us to enquire. 

Nearly an hour elapsed, in this kind of war- 
fare: vollies of musketry, with an occasional 
clang of other weapons, within the fort; while 
the line with which I was particularly connected 
was hotly engaged with the enemy’s column, in 
front. The aim of this last was to pass our 
breast;works, with scaling-ladders, or to pene 
trate the open spaces; and, though he had not 
succeeded in reaching these points, we had rea- 
son to know that he had, several times, renewed 
the attempt, and was only, in fact, finally 1e- 
pulsed, as the day began to dawn. The rem- 
nants of this column then joined the British 
reserve, near the woods; and the guns of the 
‘* Douglass Battery’ were turned so as to take 
across the salient point of the contested bastion, 
to intercept communications or succors. The 


bastion itsclf was still in the possession of the 
enemy ; but it was understood that they were 
not only unable to penetrate further, but that 
they had been terribly cut up by the fires from 
the block-house and other adjacent parts of the 
fort and outworks. 

Several charges had been made upon them ; 
but, owing to the narrowness of the passage and 
the height of the platform, they had, as yet, 
been unsuccessful. Another party, however, it 
was said, of picked men, was now just organiz- 
ed, with the hope of a better result. To this en- 
terprise, then—the only thing now remaining to 
complete the repulse of the enemy—the atten- 
tion of every beholder was most anxiously bent. 
The firing within the fort had already begun to 
slacken, as if to give place to the charging-par- 
ty : the next moment was to give us the clang of 
weapons, in deadly strife. But, suddenly, every 
sound was hushed by the sense of an unnatural 
tremor, beneath our feet’, like the first heave of 
an earthquake ; and, almost at the same instant, 
the centre of the bastion burst up, with a terrific 
explosion; and a jet of flame, mingled with 
fragments of timber, earth, stone, and bodies of 
men, rose, to the height of one or two hundred 
feet, in the air, and fell, in a shower of ruins, to 
a great distance, all around. One of my men 
was killed by the falling timber. 

* * - * 


* * 

The battle is over; the day had now fully 
broke; but, oh God! what ascene! At every 
point where the battle had raged, were strewed 
the melancholy vestiges of the recent terrible 
conflict. There is the ruined bastion, the scene 
of such desperate strife, smoking with the recent 
explosion, and, all around it, the ground cover- 
ed with the bodies of the dead and wounded— 
the former in every stage and state of mutilation. 
Near the bastion, lay the dead body of a noble 
looking man, Colonel Drummond, the leader of 
the British charge, at that point: his counten- 
ance was stern, fixed, and commanding, in death. 
In front of our fires, between the bastion and 
the water, the ground was literally piled with 
dead. Within forty yards of my battery, a 
sword was found and handed me, still attached 
to the belt, which was stained with blood, and 
evidently had been cut away from the body of 
the owner, who could not be found and prob- 
ably had been carried off the field. Of his 
rank, therefore, we could but conjecture; 
though the peculiarity of its shape and work- 
manship has since led me to suppose that it 
might have Lelonged to the leader of the One 
bundied and third Regiment, Colonel Scott, 
who was killed at the head of the enemy’s left 


* The sword is still in the possession of the lecturer's 
family. The hilt is a plain but servicable one; the blade 
18 very much curved, and handsomely worked with the 


column. * 


It became my duty, as an Engineer, to over- 
haul and repair the ruins; and, as soon as the 
action was decided, I was called upon to re-lay 
the platform of the ruined bastion. The whole 
bastion and its immediate neighborhood were 
heaped with dead and desperately wounded ; 
while bodies and fragments of bodies were scat- 
tered on the ground, in every direction. More 
thar a hundred bodies were removed from the 
ruin, before I could proceed with the work; 
and, soon after, to heighten the misery of the 
scene, it began to rain, violently. 

Several hours were employed in carefully dis- 
engaging the wounded and burnt from the 
ruins: those who were yet alive were sent to 
the care of the Army Surgeons ; while the dead 
bodies were passed over the embankment. 
While the repairs were in progress, the parties 
detailed for the purpose excavated large graves, 
a little distance without the fortification, and 
gathered the dead, who were buried, forty and 
fifty together, side dy side, with the honors ot 
War. How little do those who quietly read 
the papers know of the real calamities of War! 

It is not difficult to account for the cause of the 
explosion, in the bastion. The magazine [ammu- 
nition-chest ?| was under the ee and quite 
open. In the haste and ardor with which the 
guns were served, during the action, and in the 
confusion of the melée, some cartridges were 
doubtless broken and the powder strewed around, 
forming a train, or succession of trains, connect- 
ing with the magazine, which a burning wad or 
the discharge of a musket might easily ignite. 
As to its effect in deciding the contest, it was 
very small, if anything. The British General 
found it very convenient to assign the explosion 
as the chief cause of the failure of the enter- 
prise; but he had been completely repulsed, 
with dreadful carnage, at all points, before the 
explosion. The British troops, in the bastion, 
were unable to advance, one step. Their Com- 
mander was killed. Their numbers were mo- 
mentarily thinned, by our fires; and so com- 
pletely were they cut up and disabled, that, of 
those removed from the ruins of the bastion, but 
a very few were free from severe gunshot wounds. 
Indeed, had the explosion been a few minutes 
later, the whole of their reserve would probably 
have been intercepted and cut off, by a strong 
detachment, which was in motion, for that pur- 

ose. ; 

The loss of the enemy, by this engagement, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, could not have 
been less than eleven to twelve hundred. Nine 


arms and shields of England, Scotland, and Ireland. A 
scroll work, near the hilt, is inscribed ywith ‘* Taz 103zp 
“ REGIMENT. 
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hundred and five is the loss, according to their 
own Official returns, which do not name the De 
Wattevilles, who are known to have lost from 
two hundred to three hundred, at least. The 
loss, on our side, was, certainly, not over fifty, in 
killed and wounded. 

The following is the ‘‘ Secret General Order of 
‘* Lieutenant-general Drummond,” issued on the 
eve of the battle: 


“SECRET GENERAL ORDER OF Lt Gent DruM- 
** MOND. 
** HEAD QUARTERS, CAMP BEFORE Fort ERIE. 
“ Aug 14, 1814. 
‘* Order of Attack. 
‘Ricut Cotumn. Lieutenant-colonel Fischer, 
‘to attack the left of the enemy’s po- 
‘‘sition. Eighth, or King’s Regi- 
*“ment; Detachment of DeWatte- 
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‘‘ville’s; Light Companies of the 
‘* Eighty - ninth and One hundredth 
‘*Regiments ;* Detachments of Royal 
‘+ Artillery, with Rockets; Captain 
‘*Eustace’s Picquet of Cavalry ; 
‘*Captain Powell, Deputy Assistant- 
** quartermaster- pial 

‘*CENTER CoLumn. Lieutenant-colonel Drum- 
‘*mond. Flank Companies of the 
‘*Forty-first and One hundred and 
‘‘fourth Regiments; Detachment 
‘‘of fifty Royal Marines; ditto of 
‘‘ninety Seamen; ditto of Royal 
* Artillery. Captain Barney, Eighty- 
‘‘ninth Regiment,+ will guide this 
** column, which is to attack the Fort. 


* Abont eleven hundred men. 
+ Say about seven hundred men. 


“Lert CotumN. Colonel Scott. One hundred 
‘‘and third Regiment} ; Captain El- 
‘*}iott, Deputy- quarter-master-general, 
«will conduct this column, which will 
‘* attack the right of the enemy’s posi- 
‘*tion, towards the lake, and endeay- 
“* our to penetrate by the openings, us- 
‘‘ing the short ladders, at the same 
‘time, to pass the intrenchment, which 
‘*is reported to be defended only by 
“‘the enemy’s Ninth Regiment, two 
‘hundred and fifty strong. 


‘The Infantry Picquets, on Buck’s Road, will 
“be pushed on, with the Indians, and attack 
‘+the enemy’s picquets, on that road. Lieutenant 
‘“W. Nicholl, Quarter-master-general of Militia, 
‘will conduct this column. 

“The rest of the troops, viz., the First 
‘Battalion Royals; the remainder of the De 
‘“ Watteville’s; the Glengary Light Imfantry ; 
‘‘and Incorporated Militia, will remain in re- 
‘‘serve, under Lieutenant-colonel Tucker, and 
‘“‘are to be posted on the ground at present oc- 
‘*cupied by our picquets and covering-parties. 

‘“‘The Squadron of Nineteenth Light Dra- 
“ goons will be stationed in the ravine, in rear 
‘“‘of the battery nearest the advance, ready to 
‘receive charge of prisoners and conduct them 
‘*to the rear. 

“The Lieutenant-general will station himself 
“ator near the battery; where Reports are to 
“be made to him. P 

‘‘Lieutenant-colonel Fischer, commanding 
‘“‘the right column, will follow the instructions 
‘‘which he has received ; copies of which are 
‘communicated to Colonel Scott and Lieutenant- 
‘colonel Drummond, for their guidance. 

‘‘The Lieutenant-general most strongly re- 
“commends a free use of the bayonet. The 
‘“‘enemy’s force does not exceed fifteen hundred 
‘‘men, fit for duty; and these are represented 
‘as much dispirited. 

“The grounds on which the columns of at- 
‘*tack are to be formed, will be pointed out, 
‘and the orders for their advance given, by the 
‘* Lieutenant-general commanding. 

“* Parole, Steele. Countersign, Twenty. 

‘“‘J. Harvey. D. A. General.” 

The British General speaks disparagingly of 
our little force, and evidently contemplated an 
easy victory, at the point of the bayonet; but 
his tone was wonderfully changed, when he after- 
wards comes to sum up the materials for his 


Official Despatch. The fifteen hundred dispirit- 
ed soldiers, not more than half of them having 
been really engaged, had repelled, with im- 
mense loss, all the columns of attack; and, 
though they were doubtless indebted, in no small 
degree, to their entrenchments, for this result, 
these very entrenchments were the creation of the 
army who defended them; having sprung into 
existence, within the last fortnight, in the face 
and under the fires of the same enemy by whom 
they were now attacked. 

In the same ratio in which this result was mor- 
tifying to them, it was gratifying and encour- 
aging to us. The troops, who had really been 
somewhat dispirited, were immediately restored 
to cheerfulness and confidence ; nor were these 
feelings again subdued, during all the labors and 
privations of the subsequent siege. 

The sensation produced in the neighboring 
Counties, on our side of the line, was no less 
remarkable. The inhabitants had been disheart- 
ened, as well as ourselves, by the defensive atti- 
tude to which we had been reduced. As far as 
our cannon were heard, even* upon the Ohio 
lake-shore, the most excited apprehensions were 
felt for our safety; and the reaction among 
them, after the result of this battle was fully 
known, was equally interesting, in itself, as it was 
fruitful in kind offices for our personal comfort 
and relief. In a very short time, they began 
to venture over, in boats, from Buffalo; and, 
thus familiarized, an intercourse was afterwards 
kept up, which enabled us to obtain occasional 
supplies of fresh provisions, of which we were 
greatly in need.* 

The losses of the enemy, in this assault, were so 
severe, that we were permitted to enjoy a few 
days of comparative rest from the fires of his 
artillery ; and the interval was diligently im- 
proved by us, after repairing the bastion, in com- 

leting the residue of the defences, along the 
fine of ourintrenchment. The attack had made 
us aware of our weak points; and we lost no 
time in improving our experience. AJ] unneces- 
sary Openings were closed ; the abattis renewed ; 
the intrenchments generally strengthened, at 
every exposed point; new defences were pro- 
jected around Fort Erie; and ground broken, 
with a view to complete the unfinished batteries, 
in rear. 

The enemy, during this time, were not idle— 
although they did not fire much upon us, they 


+ About seven inadred and fifty men. 


* Onr usual meals consisted of salt pork, raw, and salt 
pork, fried, served up on barrel-heads and staves, with 
biscuit and etale bread. The ‘‘ varieties” of our camp 


bill of fare were salt butter, at four to six shillings per 
pound; heavy sour bread, at three shillings; perhaps some 
onions and potatoes, at two or three dollars per bushel; 
meagre wine, concocted of logwood and vinegar, with an 
infusion of gall nuts; and cookery as we could catch it. 
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were evidently engaged, under cover of the 
woods, in extending and throwing forward their 
intrenchments, to the right of their first battery ; 
and, on the morning of the nineteenth, they 
unmasked their battery, No. 2, more elevated, 
and nearer, by two or three hundred yards, 
than the first. It was armed with four heavy 
guns and an eight-inch howitzer. Its fires were 
chiefly directed against our working: parties, on 
the new bastions of Fort Erie; while the guns 
of the first battery and two heavy mortars, 
now for the first time opened upon us, were 
used for the annoyance of the camp, generally. 
By the twenty-first, the cannonade from these 
two batteries was in full play, with a vivacity 
far exceeding anything we had before experi- 
enced, not only in the number of the guns, but 
in the activity with which they were served. 


It will, perhaps, meet the interest of this oc- 
casion, at least,of the unmilitary portion of 
my hearers, to state a little more particularly 
the nature of these annoyances and the kinds 
of missiles which, at this time and for many 
wecks afterwards, were thrown among us, at 
the rate of one or two hundred—sometimes 
four or five hundred—per diem. 


The chief firing was, of course, from heavy 
cunnon, of the calibres of twelve, eighteen, 
and twenty-four pounders, loaded with ordinary 
round-shot. Nine pieces of these were in play, 
from the two batteries mentioned, and four 
added, afterwards. The shot were fired direct 
and in ricochet, reaching almost every part of 
the camp, so that the most retired and secluded 
places scarcely afforded protection to the troops 
in guard-mounting and other parades. 

A column, or a guard of no more than two or 
three files, sometimes a single person, on horse- 
back, in certain parts of the camp, drew one or 
more shots from the British batteries. The 
smallest gleam of light, in a dark night, pro- 
duced the same effect ; so that it became neces- 
sary to prohibit, in Orders, all lights, after dark. 
I had just crept, one evening, under an old 
tent that leaned against the ruins of a stone 
house, in rear of my gun, when Colonel Aspin- 
wall, of the Ninth Regiment, came softly to 
me, and roused me with the agreeable intelli- 
pee that he had broughta letter forme. I 

ad a dark lanthern burning under the gun, to 
which I hastened ; and, having opened it but a 
straw’s width, I broke the seal and passed my 
letter, backwards and forwards, before the dim 
Yght, to catch the signature and the nature of 
its contents. The night, however, was some- 
what misty, and the single gleam of light 
which faintly illuminated a small portion of 
the damp and ruined stone wall, did not pass 
unnoticed. I had barely stretched myself out 
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again to rest, when an eighteen-pound shot 
came rushing past the ge Thad just quitted, 
and tore directly through the wall under which 
I was lying. In avery short time the more 
exposed parts of the camp were thus complete- 
ly ploughed up. Many of the tents were 
pierced with shot-holes; and some of them, on 
the right—my own among the number—were 
literally shot to rags. Scarcely a day passed 
without some hair-breadth escapes, and other 
like memorabilia, more or less wonderful. It 
was said that one of our officers being thirsty, 
in the night, raised himself up to reach a 
pitcher of water; and when in that position, a 
shot passed through lis tent and carried away 
bis pillow. 


One day, about dinner-time, at Head-quar- 
ters, while Colonels McRea and Wood and 
other officers were seated around the mess- 
table, great tumult and confusion were heard 
in the next apartment, which was used as the 
kitchen, followed by a ripping and tearing of 
the timbers, nearly under their feet; and, upon 
inquiry, it appears that a round-shot had pass- 
ed through the back of the chimney-place, 
killed one of the cooks, and somewhat disor- 
dered the cooking utensils. The line of direc- 
tion would have carried it precisely upon Col- 
onel Wood, but these various obstacles served 
to glance the ball towards the lower edge of 
the partition, where it entered the floor, and, 
cutting through a few timbers, dropped into 
the cellar. Upon one occasion, a twenty-four 
pound shot came -tearing along so close that I 
felt its unwelcome breath. It passed by and 
shivered to pieces a heavy cedar picket, which 
stood a few feet off; picking up some of the 
fragments, I threw them into my sleeping quar- 
ters. Upon opening my baggage, at West 
Point, some time after, 1 found that they had 
been wrapped up by my soldier-servant, in the 
fragments of my old tent; and, on handing 
them over to the joiner, he contrived to make 
me a very serviceable chess-board, using the 
cedar for the dark squares, Observing a group, 
one day, gathered round a wounded man, I 
presently joined it. A round-shot had carried 
away part of his left side. Life was ebbing 
surely away; but, asis usual, in such cases, the 
wound was attended with little pain. He was 
dictating, with great calmness and emphasis, a 
tew words for his absent friends—* Tell them,” 
he repeated, at intervals, “ Tell them that I 
“died like a brave man, doing my duty in de- 
“fence of my country.” While in the act of 
repeating this charge, he expired. Some of the 
occurrences were of a less serious character, A 
subaltern of the Eleventh, a good humored 
Hibernian, on returning to his tent, after being 
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on fatigue, all day, found that a shot had pass- 
ed through the tent and cut off the skirts of 
his uniform coat. He immediately seized the 
remaining part, by the collar, and brought it 
out to show his brother officers what a narrow 
escape he had had, as he had been “on the 
“point,” he said, ‘of putting on that same 
‘coat, in the morning !” * 

Another of our annoyances was from the 
bomb-shells. These could be avoided without 
much difficulty, if one had time to attend to 
them; but as this could not always be done, 
they were, sometimes, particularly in the work- 
ing-partics, very de-tructive. Colonel McRea, 
with Major Trimble, was one day inspecting 
my work, at the new bastion, when a discharge 
was observed at the British mortar-battery, and 
an officer in company remarked that the shell 
was falling precisely in the bastion where we 
were. We eluded it, however, though with 
some difficulty, by retreating to the further side 
of arow of heavy patisades, 

It was by a missile of this kind that, on the 
eighth or ninth of Septem! er, General Gaines, 
with some Staft-officers, in the house occupied as 
Head-quarters, was severely wounded. I hap- 
pened to be on the rampart of the new bastion, 
at the time, and traced the flight of the shell, 
as it passed over my head, until it descended 
through the roof of the building. The Gener- 
al was writing, at the time. It passed down, 
near his right hand, into the cellar anc instant- 
ly exploded, 

Another kind of missile was called the 
shrapnel shell—so called from its inventor, 
Colonel Shrapnel of the British Army. It isa 
thinner cast-iron shell than the bomb-shell, and 
is filled with bullets, ete., etc.; and the inter- 
stices are filled up with gunpowder. It is pro- 
jected, like a round-shot, from a piece of ord. 
nance called a howitzer. The contents are 


* [remember having heard the lecturer relate another 
anecdote of this same individual. 

It seems he was famous for telling wonderful stories of 
what he had heard and seen, and was particularly fond of 
magnifying the things of the “ owld country,” above any- 
thing which could be fonnd in the “new.” One of his 
military friends took a convenient opportunity to tell him 
that he would tose all character for truth, and nobody 
would believe him if he continued this habit, much longer; 
and the bargain was made between them that, whenever 
“Jem” was on the point of committing himself to a rash 
assertion, the friend should pinch him, or hit him, or touch 
his foot, to put him on his guard. 

It happened, soon after, that the conversation at the 
mess-table turned npon the subject of barns. ‘‘ Umph!” 
aid Jemmy, “ the barns in this country are nothing to the 

barns in Ireland! nothin’ at all! I knew onst of a barn 


often exceedingly destructive. When the shel] 
explodes, they sometimes scatter in every Girec- 
tion: sometimes they are thrown together, in 
one mass. I have seen the bullets of one of 
these shrapnel-shells strike the side of a firmly 
imbedded rock, and, breaking into minute 
fragments, fall to the ground, in a shower of 
silver flakes. 

Finally the congreve rocket, which, how- 
ever, served only to frighten a few horses and 
set fire to a tent or two, although our enemy 
seemed to set a high value upon its destructive 
powers. For it happened, one day, at the 
same time that a number of British Dragoons 
were seen riding to a distant part of the shore, 
to water their horses, an Artillery-officer came 
down to my battery, to experiment with some 
of these rockets, of hisown manufacture. But, 
though they scarcely reached half the distance, 
no sooner did the Dragoons hear the rush of 
the rocket than they turned their horses’ heads, 
and scampered off, out of reach of all missiles, 

Such were some of the modes of warfare 
with which we had to contend; and such a 
few of the occurrences among us, from the 
twentieth of August to the seventeenth of Sep- 
tember,* * But it is amezing to see how soon 
men may be familiarized, even to such forms of 
imminent danger. After the first week, al- 
though fifteen or twenty men were frequently 
carried off in a day, from the fatigue-party, in 
the bastion, the works went on, without any 
visible interruption, and with no dread of dan- 
ger, in comparison with that of the incessant 
severe labor. The soldier-boys of the camp 
were sccn constantly running races with spent 
balls aud throwing stones at a bomb-shiell, just 
ready to explode, in much the same spirit as 
we see tlicm, sometimes, stoning a hornet’s- 
nest. 


“on an estate in our neighborhood.” Here his friend 
touched his foot, and Jemmy closed his mouth. “Why, 
** Jemmy, what was that? tell us about it,”’ called out half 
a dozen voices. ‘‘ How large wasit?” ‘“ How large/ did 
“ you say?'’ replied Jemmy, forgetting the admonition. 
“ How large! Why, it must have been sex thousand foot 
‘long, and upwards.” A roar of laughter ensued, during 
which the friend contrived to grind his toe with great em- 
phasis. As Jemmy started back, some one called out to 
know how wide that barn was. ‘ How wide!” piteonziy 
answered Jemmy, who was inspecting his brzized mem- 
ber, “Ob, dear! it was sex foot.” Herenpon the laughter 
was very loud and long; and Jemmy, losing patience, 
turned wrathfully upon his considerate friend—‘ See 
“there, now—ye've mgde me a greater fool than ever, for 
“if ye had’nt trod so hard on my tue, I'd have squared 
* the barn,”—Aev. Malcolm Douglass, D.D, 
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The British, in the mean time, were extend- 
ing their works also in the woods, further 
round to their right; and, early in the month 
of September, we had reason to believe they 
were preparing a third battery for us, on the 
salient of the new bastion. With a view to 
retare this work as much as possible, their po- 
sition was reconnoitered and a lantern hung in 
the edge of the woods to give the direction to 
our gunners. A vast number of shot were 
thrown; but the battery was nevertheless un- 
masked, and opencd upon us, at the distance of 
five hundred yards, carly in September, t 

The completion of our bastions, now elevat- 
ed fourteen or fifteen feet above the esplanade, 
in the face of these accumulated fires, became 
a work of great difficulty and exposure. Much 
of it had to be done in the night; and it took, 
therefore, nearly two weeksin September to do 
what could, otherwise, have been done in five 
or six days. It was finally completed, and 
the guns mounted, ready for action, on the fif- 
teenth. 

While the strife was thus going on, on the 
part of the Artillery and Enzineers, the Infan- 
try, in addition to their extreme fatigue-duties, 
were almost daily engaged in skirmishing- 
parties with the picket-guards and parties of 
the enemy. In these affairs, we almost always 
gave the lead; for such was the general desire 
to draw the enemy into battle, that officers and 
men were always ready to volunteer for such 


enterprises. We had now been many weeks ex- 
posed to a galling cannonade, and had become 
heartily tired of the annoyances and inconyen- 
iences of this condition. We knew they had 
recently receivid reinforcements; our defences 
were very complete; and, by the middle of 
September, no hope was more ardently cherish- 
ed than that they would come and attack us 
again. Many a morning, from two o'clock till 
day light, have I stood on my ba:tery—a dozen 
other officers sometimes dropping in—to watch 
the position of the picket-guard, in the hope 
to catch the first flash of a musket. But it 
came not; and the conclusion was, at length, 
generally adopted that we must be the attack- 
ing party, if we fought at all. 

After the wound of General Gaines, the com- 
mand, of course, devolved upon General Rip- 
ley; but General Brown having now partially 
recovered from his wounds received at Niagara 
Falls, returned to camp, about the eleventh, and 
resumed the command. It was now under- 
stood, also, that large bodies of Volunteers 
were collected at Buffalo, about to join us; 
and soon, without any one having noticed the 
passage of boats, during the day-time, it was 
observed that a considerable camp of Volun- 
teers was formed, on the lake-shore, above 
Towson’s - battery. Some reinforcements of 
Regular troops also came in, from time to time. 
Every thing pointed towards an approaching 
coup-de-main ; but when, and in what manner, 


** Amongst some detached papers in the original manu- 
script, I find the following note: ‘‘ Meantime, however, 
“ our works weut steadily on. The intrenchments, where- 
“ ever they had not been previously finished, were form- 
“ed up and arranged, in the best possible manner for de- 
‘fence. On many parts of the line, where there was any 
‘exposure to attuck, pikes of a rude construction were 
‘* prepared, by fitting rejected bayonets on poles of suffic- 
“jent length to reach over the parapet, to be used against 
“the enemy, in case he attempted to scale. The line of 
“‘ abatris was, at the same time, completed around the en- 
‘‘ tire work, and, at all exposed points, was rendered more 
“ impenetrable than ever. One night, a deserter from the 
“enemy became somehow entangled in it and remained 
‘* several hours without the power to extricate himself; 
“Cand when, after calling piteously for release, he was, 
“‘at last, taken ont, with the assistance of some of our 
“men, his clothes were, for the most part, triumphantly 
“* retained by the relentless thorns and Driers of the abat- 
“tis. Our ability to repel attack became every day more 
“and more apparent; but the enemy, unfortunately, gave 
“ as no further opportunity of testing it. He seemed to 
“ have had enough of personal encounter, and aimed only 
“* to cripple us or tire us out, by the fires of his artillery.” 
t+ “ The soldiers now, since the assault, work with alacri- 
“* ty, and the works are making astonishing progress. De- 
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** sertions have indeed taken place, but comparatively very 
“‘ few, and for a few days past, none. They, on the other 
“hand, are flocking over to us, in great numbers; no less 
** than eleven have come in this day, among whom is one 
‘* Royal Scot, a most remarkable circumstance. The in- 
‘* formation they bring is rather amusing. They say they 
“had finished a new battery in the woods, and got itin 
“ readiness to open (this we knew). But when ther came 
“to cut away the bushes and trees, they found i weuld 
“ not work ; and they were obliged to commence “r..ding 
“in a different situation. This I must acknowldge is 
* going upon true a-posteriori principles; but, at the same 
“ time, I should hardly suppose an officer of the Royal En- 
“« gineers would adopt this mode of proceeding, so far as 
* to build his battery first, and then try if it would an- 
“ swer his purpose.* I should hardly do worse, myself. I 
“had almost forgotten to te]] you, that General Brown, by 
“some masterly mancuvre, had intercepted the British 
‘* mail, and made himself master of some interesting doc- 
“uments. Among the rest, is an official return of their 
* loss in the late action, by which they acknowledge nine 
“ handred and five, killed, wounded, and missing, without 
“naming the De Watteville’s, whose loss is supposed to 
“be two or three hundred, at least.”—Letter from Major 
D. B. Douglass, September 9th, 1814. 


* A similar error was committed before Sebastapol. 
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was reserved to the secret councils of the Com 
mander-in-chief, to which, in this case, few 
besides the Field-officers of Engineers were 
admitted. On the seventeenth of September, 
however, it was developed in the Order for the 
sortie. Of which I am now to speak more 
briefly than I could wish. 


{The author was in the habit of continuing and closing 
his Lecture, from this point, with a series of extempore 
remarks, in the order of the following notes: 


“1st. Plan and success of the Sortie; killed and wound- 
‘€ ed; Colonel Wood. 

“9nd. M’'Cree and Wood; General Brown's dispatches. 

“8rd. Esprit de Corps, and Loyalty. 

“4th. One more application; Life a warfare—A militant 
“or disciplinary State—Like that of a camp of in- 
“ straction, having for its end the formation of a char- 
“ acter—That character in a vastly higher relation 
‘indeed may be said to be, Love of Rectitude, Fideli- 
“ty, Loyalty, Gentleness, Self-devotion, Implicit Obe- 
“ dience.” 


It is a source of great regret that these notes were not 
filled out by the author’s own hand. The last two, in par- 
ticular, were characteristic of the man himself, and the 
cream of some thirty years varied experience, from the 
date of this campaign. Those who have heard them, wiil 
not fail to remember the remarkable clearness and vigor of 
the thoughts which were expressed ; the strong convictions 
of manly duty which they carried to the heart of every 
bearer ; the high tone of Christian chivalry which digni- 
fied every sentence, and proved the speaker to have been, 
as an eloquent friend remarked, ‘‘ the soldier of Cueist as 
“well as of his country.” 

For the remainder of this Lecture, the Editor must pro- 
fess himself responsible. He has aimed, simply, to bring 
it to a proper aud satisfactory conclusion; and, in order to 
preserve the strict integrity of the narrative, has carefully 
confined himself to well-authenticated facts, with which, 
however, so far as his recollection extends, the spoken 
narrative of the author perfectly harmonises. 

Colonels Woods and M’Rea, it will be seen, are particu- 
larly noticed; for the lecturer was accustomed, not only 
in these lectures but, often, in the social circle, also, to 
acknowledge the benefits he derived from the patronage 
and example of both these distinguished officers. His 
ment on of Colonel Wood, in particular, was marked with 
undisguised warmth and affectionate feeling. It seemed 
impossible for him to look back to the young days of an 
ardent and generous ambition, even through the long pe- 
riod of thirty years, without a pang of sorrow, at the re- 
collection of the high-minded and chivalrous man, who 
was his friend and brother-in-arms; his companion, amidst 
Scenes of the most soul-stirring interest; his tutor in Mili- 
tary Science; his mentor in the perplexities of an early 
and important responsibility; his guide and example, in all 


that was high, noble, and disinterested, in the walk and 
profession of a soldier.—Kev. Malcolm Douglass, D.D.) 


It will be observed that the British batteries 
of which mention has been already made, were 
quite distinct from the British camp. The 
camp proper was situated, some two miles to 
the rear of its batteries, upon a cleared space, 
not far from the Niagara-river, but screened by 
heavy forests from the risk of annoyance from 
the American side. For the management and 
protection of the batteries, however, the In- 
fantry of the British force had been divided 
into three Brigades, which were appointed, 
alternately, to guard them against surprise. 
They were thus kept constantly defended by a 
force of from twelve to fifteen hundred men; 
and were strengthened, besides, along their 
whole line, by a complexity of defences, in front 
and in rear, consisting of other intrenchments, 
lines of brushwood, telled timber, and abuattis, 
arranged with studied intricacy and expressly 
calculated to retard and confuse an assuiling 
party. The object of the sortie, as General 
Brown concisely observes, was “ to storm these 
“batteries, destroy their cannon, and roughly 
“handle the Brigade upon duty, before those 
“in reserve (at the British camp) could be 
“brought into action.”* 

The plan of the sortie was arranged with 
reference to such aios and facilities as the 
character of the ground afforded, in order that 
the attack might, so far as was practicable, have 
the effect of a surprise. The forest which 
bordered upon the extreme left of our camp 
extended around and far beyond the enemy’s 
batteries; and, about half way between the 
nearest battery and the salient point of our 
bastion, the upper plateau of the river was in- 
tersected by a slight ravine, which opened, 
indeed, in full view of the enemy, but which 
headed from the woods, and might, therefore, be 
gained, it was thought, without attracting his 
observation. Accordingly, on the sixteenth, 
fatigue-parties were sent, under the charge of 
able officers, to mark a road through the 
swampy and timbered ground; in doing which 
they proceeded with so much caution, that 
they passed the extreme right of the enemy’s 
line, and turned upon the rear of his batteries, 
without discovery. 

On the morning of the seventeenth, every 
thing appeared favorable for the meditated en- 
terprise. The atmosphere was heavily loaded 


* For these and other items, see General Brown’s Re- 
port to the Secretary of War, dated ‘ Fort Erie. Sept. 29, 
“1814 ;'’ also General Porter’s Report to the Command- 
ing General, dated “ Fort Erie, 8ept. 22. 1814; ” also the 


map of the British Batteries and their defences, as sketch- 
ed by D. B. Douglass, in September and October of 1814; 
also original letters of D, B. Douglass, dated in September 
and October of 1814. 
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with vapors, with, now and then, a slight show- 
er, all which was well calculated to screen our 
movements and to cherish our enemy’s sense of 
security. The attack was organized to be 
made principally at two points. The left 
column, in three divisions, under General Por- 
ter, passed through the woods by the circuitous 
route marked out, on the preceding day, until 
they were within a few rods of the British 
right flank, The right column, commanded by 
General Miller, was, in the mean time, passed by 
small detachments, into the edge of the woods, 
under cover of which it marcled to the head 
of the ravine, and, passing quietly down, took 
up its position nearly opposite the enemy's 
center. General Ripley was stationed by Fort 
Erie, with a column in reserve ; and the artil- 
lery was put in readiness to cover the return of 
the troops. 

About half past two in the afternoon, the 
action commenced with the assault of the 
right of the enemy’s works, by our left column, 
The right column, under Genera! Miller, imme- 
diately charged from the ravine; pierced the 
enemy's intreuchments; and succeeded in co-op- 
erating with General Porter's column. In a few 
minutes, they had taken possession of the 
block-houses; cleared the intrenchments of 
their defenders ; captured the second and third 
batteries; and disabled their cannon, The 
British first battery held out for a short time, 
but was finally abandoned, when its guns also 
were disubled or otherwise destroyed. The 
whole of the enemy’s reserve was, by this time, 
in full march for the scene of action; but the 
object of the sortie had been fully accomplish- 
ed; and our troops retired, in good order and 
without molestation, to the fort. 


Notes on 


Dr. John T. Horton’s introduction to 
the lectures of Capt. David B. Douglass, 
which we reprint in this issue, is but one 
of many contributions stemming from his 
deep And productive interest in the his- 
tory of the Niagara Frontier. His volume, 
Old Erie: The History of an American 
Community, is one of the finest county 
histories published in this country. As 
one of the organizers in 1955 of the Con- 
gress of Local Historical Societies, which 
has been held annually since then under 
the joint auspices of the Buffalo & Erie 
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Our losses in this affuir were considerable, and 
were increased perhaps by the same causes— 
viz., the mist and rain—which had favored the 
attack. As, for instance, owing to the obscuri- 
ty of the sun, detached parties, unacquainted 
with the country, moved off, at the signal for 
retiring, in the wrong direction, and met the 
enemy’s approaching columns. It was in this 
way that we nearly lost the gallant General 
Miller, who was separated from his command, 
and, meeting the enemy’s advance, saved him- 
self only by a very speedy retreat. In this 
way, also, a body of fifty prisoners, who had 
surrendered, and were ordered to the fort, un- 
der the charge of a subaltern and fourteen 
volunteers, were conducted towards the British 
camp and re-captured, with nearly the whole 
of their escort. These, with other instances of 
the same sort, together with the loss which 
necessarily accompanied the bold attack upon 
the batteries and breast-works, reduced our 
effective force upwards of five hundred men, 
including some highly valued officers. But 
unfortunate as was the battle, in this respect, 
it was, in itself, a most glorious achievement, 
and very decisive for us, in the result. In one 
hour of close action, our two thousand Regulars 
and Militia destroyed the fruits of fifty days’ 
labor, and reduced the strength of the enemy, 
as we were informed by their own General 
Order, one thousand men, at the least; and 
gave them such an idea of Yankee courage or, 
as they termed it, desperation, that they broke 
up their encampment, on the night of the twen- 
ty first, and retired rapidly down the river.* 


* See General Brown’s Report of the Sortie; D. B. 
Douglass’s ccrrepondence; etc., etc. 
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County Historical Society and the State 
University, he has pioneered in an impres- 
sive example of cooperation between a 
local historical society and a local univer- 
sity. Dr. Horton has been Chairman of 
the Department of History (formerly the 
Department of History and Government) 
of the State University of New York at 
Buffalo since 1948. His classic study, James 
Kent: A Study in Conservatism, was 
awarded the Albert J. Beveridge Prize of 
the American Historical Association in 
1939. 
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The 1883 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the new insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general tra- 
dition of the lighthouse as a symbol 
of learning, truth and light as well 
as for its local importance. The site is 
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under the Society's care. The cal- 
ligraphy and outline of the Light- 
house in the oval were designed by 
the Wm. J. Keller Company under 
the guidance of Mr. William Watson. 
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Austin Flint, M.D. 


and the North Boston, New York 
Typhoid Epidemic of 1843* 


By Archibald S. Dean, M.D., Dr. P.H., Buffalo Regional Health Director 


This 60th Annual Health Conference 
is not the first to be held in Buffalo. The 
Tenth Annual Conference of the Sanitary 
Officers of the State of New York met in 
the Buffalo Y. M. C. A. Auditorium for 
three days in November 1910. There was 
an address of welcome by Dr. Francis E. 
Fronczak, who was the Buffalo City 
Health Commissioner from 1910 through 
1945, and a discussion of School Hygiene 
and School Disease by Dr. Edward Clark, 
who was a member of the first State 
Public Health Council in 1914 and was 
State Sanitary Supervisor or District 
State Health Officer in Buffalo from 1914 
to 1930 when I succeeded him. 


Apparently entertainment of the 
ladies was not as important then as now 
as the only scheduled recreation in 1910 
was a Social Evening Smoker at 9:00 p.m. 
in the headquarters, Hotel Iroquois. 
Prices were lower then. The Iroquois pro- 
vided rooms for $1.50 and up daily as 
did the original Statler Hotel, now the 
Hotel Buffalo. Two other hotels included 
meals with rooms for as low as $2.50 per 
day. 


As this is only my fortieth year with the 
State Department of Health, I was not in 
attendance at the 1910 meetings, but I 
was present as Jamestown District Health 
Officer at the Twenty-fifth Annual Con- 
ference of Health Officers and the Con- 


*Amplification of an address given at the New 
York State Annual Health Conference dinner 
meeting, June 9, 1964. 


ference of Public Health Nurses at Buffalo 
on October 12, 1926. The State Con- 
ference was held in connection with the 
Annual Conference of the American 
Public Health Association in Buffalo. 
Hotel rates had advanced to a minimum 
of $2.50 at the Hotel Buffalo and $4.00 
per day at headquarters in the new 
Statler. I got to few of the sessions as on 
the second day Dr. Matthias Nicoll, Jr., 
who was then State Commissioner of 
Health, sent Dr. Ray Champlin and me 
to Akron Village in Erie County for 
seven weeks to assist in the care of ty- 
phoid patients. Contamination of the 
water supply was the cause of 284 cases 
of typhoid fever in the village with a 
population of 2,200. 


In those days typhoid fever was com- 
mon. I had recently investigated 20 cases 
of typhoid in Wellsville Village and was 
soon to be called to Brocton Village in 
connection with an epidemic of 83 cases 
spread by raw milk contaminated by a 
typhoid carrier. Two years later I was 
involved with a water-borne epidemic of 
248 cases of typhoid with 25 deaths in 
Olean City. My report was published in 
the American Journal of Public Health 
for April 1931.4 


Tonight I shall deal with a mid-nine- 
teenth century epidemic of typhoid fever 
in Erie County. The subject is considered 


1. Dean. Archibald S., “The Olean City Epi- 
demic of Typhoid Fever in 1928, Am. Jr. P.H. 
21:390-402 (April) 1931. 
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appropriate because the epidemic oc- 
curred within the county in which the 
Annual Health Conference is being held. 

I might add that Dr. W. E. Mosher, 
Erie County Commissioner of Health, 
selected for my discussion an epidemic 
that took place so long ago that I cannot 
possibly blame the Erie County Health 
Department for its occurrence. Also, 
fortunately, the State Department of 
Health is blameless for what happened 
37 years before the organization of the 
First State Board of Health in 1880, or 
105 years prior to the formation of the 
Erie County Health Department in 1948. 

My interest in the subject was activated 
last year when Mr. Charles B. Bradley, 
the Boston town historian, wrote to me for 
help in locating the report of Dr. Austin 
Flint’s investigation of the typhoid epi- 
demic in North Boston in 1843. 

Austin Flint, the health physician or 
health officer for Buffalo from 1841 to 
1843, who described the epidemic, was 
the fourth in a direct line of six Amer- 
ican physicians who were engaged in the 
practice or teaching of medicine.?;* He 
was born in Massachusetts in 1812, the year 
before the Village of Buffalo was burned 
by the British and the Indians. He at- 
tended Amherst College and the Harvard 
Medical School from which he received 
the M.D. degree in 1833. Dr. Flint moved 
to Buffalo in 1836 when the population 
was 16,000, eleven years after the open- 
ing of the Great Western or Erie Canal, 
and lived there for 23 years, except for 
intervals of teaching medicine in Chicago 
and Louisville. He taught medicine in 
New York City from 1861 until his death 
in 1886. 

Dr. Flint was one of the four founders 
of the University of Buffalo in 1846, when 
Buffalo, which had been incorporated as 
a city for fourteen years, had a popula- 
tion of 30,000. The University consisted 

2. Evans, A.S., “Austin Flint and His Contri- 
butions to Medicine.” Bull. of the History of 


Medicine, 32:224 (May-June) 1958. 
3. Thorn, G.W., “President’s Address, Austin 
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Austin Flint, M.D. 


of only a Medical Department for forty 
years with Dr. Flint as a principal teacher 
of medicine for the first thirteen years. 

Dr. Flint was the originator and editor 
for ten years of the notable Buffalo 
Medical Journal. In the introduction to 
the first issue dated June 1, 1845 he justi- 
fied the publication in Buffalo as follows: 

“On the occasion of introducing to the 
Medical Public the first number of a new 
Journal, it will be expected of the Editor 
to give some reasons for its appearance, 
and to premise some account of the ob- 
jects to which it will be devoted. 

“Tt will readily be acknowledged, that 
for the more voluminous and elaborate 
Journals, in medical as in other depart- 
ments of knowledge, we must look to the 
larger cities, where the elements and fa- 
cilities for their preparation and diffusion, 
are to be found in the greatest abundance. 
But without any derogation from the 
Flint — a Biographical Study of a Founding 


Member”, Transactions of The American Clin- 
ical and Climatological Assoc., 71:11, 1959. 


superior claims of these, there are many 
reasons why they do not, and cannot 
accomplish all the objects to be derived 
from periodical literature. Of these rea- 
sons, we may hereafter, take occasion to 
speak more particularly, and to discuss 
their respective merits. But assuming, for 
the present, their existence, and validity, 
it has seemed to ourselves and others, that 
Buffalo, is in many respects, a desirable 
location for a Medical Journal. This 
opinion is based on its present and pro- 
spective size and resources; its relations 
with the east and west, through canals 
and rail-roads on the one hand, and the 
chain of the Great Lakes, with their 
numerous tributaries, on the other. It is 
believed that sufficient material to com- 
mence an enterprise of this kind, may be 
derived from sources which will be con- 
stantly increasing and improving; and 
that a Medical Journal may do much, not 
only toward making available the material 
which already exists, but to render its 
future availability and improvement com- 
mensurate with its increase. By means of 
facilities for rapid and extensive com- 
munications on every side, our location is 
peculiarly favorable for the collection and 
diffusion of facts from a wide circuit, and 
the interchange of views and opinions 
among members of the profession, not 
only in this section of country, but situ- 
ated at points remotely distant from each 
other.’"4 

Dr. Flint was president of the New 
York Academy of Medicine from 1873 to 
1874 and was president of the American 
Medical Association in 1883. He was re- 
garded as the greatest figure in American 
medicine of his day and as one of the 
world’s leading physicians. 

For centuries an occasional brilliant 
prophet, such as the poet-physician, Fra- 
castoro, the namer of syphilis in the six- 
teenth century, had espoused the concept 
of contagion; the general trend of medical 
opinion in the mid-nineteenth century 


4. The Buffalo Medical Journal, Introduc- 
tory, 1:1-2 (June 1) 1845. 


was against the idea, except for smallpox, 
measles, syphilis, gonorrhea, the itch and 
typhus. 

In the nineteenth century the English 
differentiated enteric fever from other 
continued fevers and the Germans sep- 
arated “abdominal typhus” from typhus. 
In 1829 M. Louis in France coined the 
name “typhoid fever” meaning “typhus 
like” fever. In the mid-nineteenth century 
typhoid was not generally and clearly 
differentiated from typhus, although 
claims were made that typhus, which in 
1920 was found to be louse-borne, was 
contagious whereas typhoid was not. 

The typhoid bacillus, now designated 
Salmonella typhosa, was not described by 
Eberth until 1880 and was not isolated 
by Gaffky until 1884. 

Dr. Austin Flint was the foremost 19th 
century American authority on typhoid 
fever. The Necrology of Austin Flint, Sr., 
M.D., LL.D in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association for March 27, 
1886 states: 

“In the August 1850, and successive 
numbers of his journal [the Buffalo Medi- 
cal Journal] he gave a most elaborate 
analysis of fifty-two cases of typhoid fever, 
not only one of the most complete and 
valuable papers issued in the country dur- 
ing the year, but it remains to this day 
one of the most faithful expositions of the 
subject ever published in America. Of this 
paper the Standing Committee of the 
Association on Medical Literature [of the 
American Medical Association] reported 
at the meeting in Charleston in 1851: 
‘We cannot in justice to the labor and 
talent displayed speak of it merely as af- 
fording a rigid analysis of the subject. As 
an exposition of the clinical facts of the 
disease as witnessed in this country, as an 
American work on fever, rich in material 
and admirable in execution, it is one of 
the best contributions ever published in 
the United States.’ 5 

Dr. Flint was called to North Boston on 


5. Necrology, Austin Flint, Sr., M.D., LL.D., 
J.A.M.A. 6:363 (March 27) 1886. 
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November 5, 1843, by the superintendents 
of the poor because of an epidemic of ill- 
ness ascribed to poisoned well water 
among families in need of financial assist- 
ance. He published his first “Account of 
an Epidemic Fever which occurred in 
North Boston, Erie county, N. Y., during 
the months of October and November, 
1843” in The American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences for July 1845.6 His 
second amplified record, “A Memoir on 
the Transportation and Diffusion by Con- 
tagion, of Typhoid Fever, as Exemplified 
in the Occurrence of the Disease at North 
Boston, Erie County, N. Y., is in his book 
entitled Clinical Reports on Continued 
Fever published in 1852.7 

Dr. Flint noted that the climate of 
North Boston was salubrius and that there 
were no paludal, or marshy grounds near 
its location and that it was 18 miles from 
Buffalo and 12 miles from the shore of 
Lake Erie, at a considerable elevation 
above the level of the lake. Intermittent 
fever had not been known there for many 
years and remittent fever was no more 
common than in other portions of the 
same neighborhood. No typhoid or typhus 
was known to have occurred in the 
country. 

According to good epidemiological 
practice, Dr. Flint first established the 
diagnosis. He spent eight hours examining 
and taking the histories of nine patients 
and performing an autopsy on the body 
of a twelve year old girl who had died of 
the disease. A medical student who ac- 
companied him recorded the autopsy 
findings, but failed to make note of the 
size of the spleen, which Dr. Flint later 
regretted. Few present day epidemiolo- 
gists, however, do autopsies as promptly. 

Dr. Flint arranged with a_ general 
practitioner of medicine to keep records 
for him on the progress of the patients, 


6. Flint, Austin, “Account of an Epidemic 
Fever which occurred at North Boston, Erie 
County, N.Y., during the months of October 
and November, 1843.” Am. Jr. Medical Sciences 
10:21-35 (July) 1845. 

7. Flint, Austin, Clinical Reports on Contin- 
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but unfortunately the doctor shortly 
thereafter had reactivation of pulmonary 
tuberculosis from which he died and left 
unfinished the records of ten typhoid 
patients. Dr. Flint’s investigation was also 
hindered by the fact that several patients 
employed Thomsonian practitioners, or 
“herb doctors’, whose diagnoses and ob- 
servations he would not accept. In his 
publications Dr. Flint never mentioned 
the Thomsonians by individual name, as 
he did the orthodox medical practitioners 
and the patients. 

As health officers since then like to do, 
Dr. Flint proved that the first case was 
imported. He found that the first patient 
was a man who became ill while enroute 
by stagecoach from Warwick, Massachu- 
setts and died 28 days after his arrival on 
September 21st at Fuller’s Tavern in 
North Boston. The last link in the rail- 
roads connecting Buffalo with Albany was 
completed during that year and one could 
make the trip from Albany to Buffalo by 
canal packet with three horses trotting on 
the towpath in the very good time of six 
days. By correspondence with a clergy- 
man in Warwick, Dr. Flint learned that 
others in that community had had the 
autumnal fever of New England; in other 
words, typhoid fever. 

During a period of 54 days commenc- 
ing 23 days after the arrival of the 
stranger, 28 of the 43 persons in six of 
the nine families comprising the hamlet 
of North Boston were attacked with ty- 
phoid fever and 10 died. 

The attack rate of 65 per cent was 
extremely high. In the water-borne ty- 
phoid epidemic in Olean in 1928 the at- 
tack rate was 1 per cent and in Akron 
Village in 1926 the rate of 13 per cent 
from the water-carried typhoid was publi- 
cized as the highest ever recorded in the 
State for a community of its size. 


ued Fever . . . . to which has been added a 
memoir on the transportation and diffusion by 
contagion, of Typhoid Fever, as exemplified in 
the occurrence of the disease at North Boston, 
Erie County, N.Y., Buffalo, George H. Derby 
and Co.: 1852, pp. 377-390. 
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The case-fatality rate of 36 per cent in 
North Boston, compared with the 10 per 
cent in Olean, likewise without benefit of 
treatment by chloromycetin, was also very 
high. Including the visitor from Massa- 
chusetts and a married son of the inn- 
keeper who lived at a distance but came 
to assist his father’s family, there were 30 
patients with typhoid of whom 11 died. 
There was no civilian hospital in Erie 
County until the opening of the Sisters 
Hospital of Charity of Buffalo in 1848. 


The majority of the North Boston ty- 
phoid patients were children; the oldest 
patient was age 23 years. None of the 
husbands and wives heading the families, 
age 40 to 50 years, was ill. One-quarter 
of the typhoid patients in Olean were age 
40 years and over. Could it be that the 
older persons in North Boston had im- 
muity to typhoid fever because of having 
had undiagnosed typhoid in earlier years? 


The North Boston residents who be- 
came ill with typhoid lived in Fuller’s 
Tavern or in five houses within a radius 
of 165 feet and used the Tavern well 
water. The families in the five houses 
were in poorer economic circumstances 
than the rest in the community. Two 
families with homes 660 feet from the 
tavern across a stream 66 feet wide were 
the only ones to escape typhoid, aside 
from the Stearns family living only 66 
feet from the tavern. 


The people of North Boston were con- 
vinced that the illnesses were due to the 
poisoning of Fuller’s dug well by Stearns 
who because of a feud with Fuller was 
not allowed to use the tavern well and so 
developed one of his own. Several pumps 
were used in an endeavor to get all the 
poisoned water out of the well, but to no 
avail. 


8. Matthieu, S.A., The Medical Profession of 
Erie County, New York, Historical Review Pre- 
pared for the Medical Society of the County 
of Erie, Buffalo, N.Y., Russell Printing Co., 
pamphlet, 1924, p. 16. 

9. Critchlow, G.R., Historical Sketch, Med- 


Dr. Flint sent samples of the well water 
to chemists in Buffalo who found nothing 
the matter with the water except for the 
saccharine content. This was explained 
later by the fact that a molasses jug had 
been used to convey the water sample. 
The local residents, however, claimed that 
pure water had been substituted for the 
well water in transit. Stearns sued for 
defamation of his character and received 
a court award of $100.00. 


The erroneous impression that Dr. Flint 
concluded in 1843, instead of thirty years 
later, that the North Boston epidemic was 
water-borne was propagated by an article 
on “The Conquest of Typhoid Fever” by 
Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, in the New York 
Evening Post for April 21, 1900. This 
article was quoted in “The Medical Pro- 
fession of Erie County, New York, His- 
torical Review” prepared for the Medical 
Society of the County of Erie in 1924 by 
Mr. S. A. Matthieu, who stated, “A sum- 
mary of the article is given because the 
incident appears to have escaped the at- 
tention of Erie county historians.”8 The 
summary was reprinted in an “Historical 
Sketch, Medical Society of the County of 
Erie” by G. R. Critchlow, M.D., publish- 
ed as the Bulletin of the Medical Society, 
County of Erie and Buffalo Academy of 
Medicine for May, 1932.9 


Mrs. Plunkett’s narration of the ty- 
phoid epidemic at North Boston in 1843 
states, “In all the general treatises on ty- 
phoid fevers, this study of Dr. Flint’s is 
the classic story that first truly points the 
way to their real cause.”10 After describ- 
ing the epidemic and the allegation that 
Stearns had poisoned the Fuller Tavern 
well, she is reported as writing: 


“Meanwhile, Dr. Flint communicated 
with a physician [clergyman] at Warwick, 


ical Society of the County of Erie, Organized 
1821, Bull. Medical Society, County of Erie and 
Buffalo Academy of Medicine, 9, 5:15-17 
(May) 1932. 


10. Matthiew, S.A., op. cit., p. 16. 
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Fuller’s Tavern, now Seider’s Restaurant, State Road, Route 219, North Boston, 


N. Y. The dug well was in the yard to the right. 


Mass., and learned that there were several 
cases of typhoid in that village at the time 
the young man left for the West. He an- 
nounced his conclusion that typhoid is a 
water-borne disease and that it was trans- 
ported to North Boston by a sick stranger 
from Massachusetts whose illness had 


contaminated the water in Fuller’s 
well.”11 


It was 13 years after the North Boston 
epidemic before the appearance in the 
Lancet in 1856 of the first article by Dr. 
William Budd of England incriminating 
drinking water contaminated by the in- 
testinal. discharges from typhoid patients 
as one of the means of the spread of ty- 
phoid.!2 Budd’s classical essay on “Ty- 
phoid Fever, Its Nature, Mode of Spread- 
ing and Prevention” was not published 
until 1874.18 


After reading in the second edition of 
Murchinson’s The Continued Fevers of 
Great Britain in 1873 about reports by 
German authors in 1847 and 1852 and 
more recent observations by Budd on out- 


11. Critchlow, G.R., op. cit., p. 15-17. 

12. Budd, William, Typhoid Fever, Its Na- 
ture, Mode of Spreading and Prevention, Lon 
don, England 1874, reprinted by the George 
Grady Press, New York, 1931, pp. 179-184. 

13. Ibid, pp. 1-184. 
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breaks of typhoid traceable to drinking 
water polluted with sewage, Dr. Flint 
restudied his notes on the North Boston 
epidemic.!4 He wrote for further in- 
formation to Dr. P. Barber who practiced 
medicine in North Boston at the time of 
the epidemic. Dr. Barber replied that ac- 
cording to his recollection the privy at- 
tached to the inn was situated three or 
four rods from the well and the contents 
were allowed to accumulate. The well 
was by the roadside supplying the inn and 
the stable and the immediate neighbors 
with water. 


Dr. Flint’s conclusion that the epidemic 
of typhoid in North Boston in 1843 was 
indeed water-borne was presented at a 
meeting of the American Public Health 
Association in New York City on Novem- 
ber, 12, 1873, during the Association’s 
first year, in a paper entitled “Relations 
of Water to the Propagation of Fever.” 
The account was published in 1875 in 
“Public Health Reports and Papers Pre- 
sented at the Meetings of the American 


14. Flint, Austin, “Relations of Water to the 
Propagation of Fever’, Public Health Reports 
and Papers Presented at the Meetings of the 
American Public Health Association in the 
Year 1873, N.Y., Hurd and Houghton, The 
Riverside Press: Cambridge, 1:166, 1875. 


Public Health Association in the Year 
1873.15 As the Health Sciences Library at 
the State University of New York at Buf- 
falo did not have the publication, Dr. 
B. F. Mattison, Executive Director of the 
American Public Health Association kind- 
ly sent photocopies to me. 

Dr. Flint deserves much credit for dif- 
ferentiating typhoid fever from typhus 
and the intermittent and remittent fevers 
later diagnosed malaria in western New 
York. He made an outstanding contribu- 
tion by proving the communicability of 
typhoid in North Boston in 1843. Even 
30 years later in 1873 he gave the first 
description of an American water-borne 
epidemic of typhoid fever. In his report 
to the American Public Health Associa- 
tion in 1873, he recommended disinfec- 
tion of dejecta from typhoid patients and 
protection of water from pollution by 
excrementitious material. 

Earlier acceptance of the implications 
of Dr. Flint’s conclusions on the mode of 
spread of typhoid and implementation of 
the recommendations might have prevent- 
ed many of the devastating epidemics of 
typhoid fever in the United States during 
the next 55 years. 

Extensive epidemics of typhoid still 
occur occasionally, even in highly devel- 
oped countries. Zermatt, Switzerland had 


15. Ibid, pp. 164-172. 


an epidemic of over 450 cases of water- 
borne typhoid in 1963 and Aberdeen, 
Scotland had an epidemic of over 400 
cases of typhoid fever beginning in May 
1964. 

In September 1963 I photographed 
Fuller’s Tavern, which is now a bar called 
Seider’s Restaurant. The structure which 
was originally a match factory is the old- 
est frame building in the town of Boston. 
The exterior has been refinished but the 
first floor public room walls still have 
unpainted wooden paneling and_ the 
second floor is an unused ballroom. The 
owners live in the back ell. The barmaid 
assured me that she knew of no one ever 
having developed typhoid from imbibing 
at the bar. I found that upon the devel- 
opment of a piped water supply for 
twelve families in 1917 water closets re- 
placed the tavern privy. The large, old, 
dug well in the yard was filled in 1959. 
The hamlet will by the fall of 1964 be 
served by the Erie County Water Author- 
ity with chlorinated Lake Erie water. 
Such is progress in Erie County! 

There is some interest in the reproduc- 
tion of Dr. Flint’s essays on the North 
Boston typhoid epidemic as an historical, 
epidemiological monograph, but no spon- 
sor has as yet been found. 

We owe much to Austin Flint! 
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The United States Sanitary Commission 
and the United States Christian Commission 
in Buffalo During the Civil War 


By Doris Oliver and Francis J. Walter 


Shortly after the beginning of the 
Civil War two national service organiza- 
tions, the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission and the United States Christian 
Commission, were founded to care for 
the material and spiritual needs of the 
Union soldier. 

As authorized by President Abraham 
Lincoln on June 13, 1861, the United 
States Sanitary Commission was to 

direct its inquiries to the principles and 

practices connected with the inspection 
of recruits and enlisted men; the sani- 
tary condition of the volunteers; to the 
means of preserving and restoring the 
health, and of securing the general 
comfort and efficiency of troops, to the 
proper provision of cooks, nurses, and 

hospitals; and to other objects of a 

like nature.1 

Purposely instituted as an agency of 
“inquiry and advice” to overcome the 
opposition of those who felt that a civilian 
commission might interfere with the Army 
Medical Bureau, the United States Sani- 
tary Commission undertook a more active 
program, particularly with the appoint- 
ment in April 1862 of the sympathetic 
Dr. William A. Hammond to the office of 
Surgeon-General. Gradually the work of 
the Commission evolved into six depart- 
ments of which the supply department 
became the most widely known. It was 
through this department that donations 
of medical and food supplies were collect- 
ed, stored, forwarded and distributed to 
soldiers in camp and on the battlefield.2 


1. United States Sanitary Commission, The 
Sanitary Commission of the United States 
Army (New York: 1864), p. 7. 

2. Other departments handled the sanitary 
inspection of camps, and field and general hos- 
pitals; the establishment and maintenance of 
soldiers’ homes, lodges, claim agencies and 
pension offices; a hospital directory; the gath- 
ering and evaluation of medical information of 
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One authority estimates that the value of 
the stores distributed by the Commission 
during the war amounted to about fifteen 
million dollars.% 

Unlike the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission, the United States Christian Com- 
mission received the ready approval of a 
number of government officials including 
the President. Organized in New York 
City on November 18, 1861, at a conven- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, the United States Christian 
Commission was dedicated to the promo- 
tion of the “spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of the officers and men of the U. S. 
Army and Navy in cooperation with 
chaplains and others.”+ The organization 
soon dispatched delegates to battlefields, 
hospitals and camps where individually 
or in small groups these volunteer workers 
attempted to carry out the Commission’s 
objectives. Nearly five thousand delegates, 
of whom a large number were clergymen, 
served during the course of the Civil War. 

The directors of the United States 
Christian Commission insisted that there 
was no basis for rivalry between their 
Commission and the United States Sani- 
tary Commission. They pointed out that 
the purposes and plans of the two organ- 
izations were quite different and not at 
all in conflict. While both labored on the 
battlefield and in the encampment, the 
Sanitary Commission was largely concern- 
ed with matters of supply while the 
Christian Commission rendered varieties 
of spiritual service. 
particular interest to the Army; and the pub- 
lication of scientific tracts for Army surgeons. 

3. Charles J. Stille, History of the U. S. San- 
es Commission (Philadelphia: 1866), p. 


4. United States Christian Commission, 
United States Christian Commission for the 


_ Army and Navy, Work and Incidents, First An- 


nual Report (Philadelphia, 1863), p. 5. 
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Since both commissions were voluntary 
in nature and received no financial sup- 
port from the national government, they 
had to rely upon the assistance of numer- 
ous local aid societies affiliated with one 
or the other of the national organizations. 
Indeed, the very existence of the national 
commissions depended upon these hun- 
dreds of local affiliates. 


As happened in many northern cities, 
a number of societies, largely under fe- 
male direction and designed to aid the 
fighting Union soldiers, were established 
in Buffalo soon after the outbreak of the 
Civil War. None of these aid societies 
initially affiliated themselves with either 
the United States Sanitary Commission 
or the United States Christian Commis- 
sion. However, in November of 1861, 
Buffalonians were invited to place their 
contributions to the Soldier’s Aid Fund in 
boxes placed before the post office. The 
appeal was conducted by the United 
States Sanitary Commission and assisted 
in publicizing the work of the Commis- 
sion among the wounded and the sick in 
army hospitals. The following month two 
clergymen and a doctor, George W. Hos- 
mer, Grosvenor W. Heacock, and Dr. San- 
ford B. Hunt, respectively, all associate 
members of the United States Sanitary 
Commission for the Buffalo area, assisted 
the ladies representing various aid socie- 
ties of Buffalo in organizing the General 
Aid Society for the Army. The scattered, 
ineffective efforts of various churches and 
local aid societies demonstrated an evident 
need for consolidation. The General Aid 
Society invited all interested aid societies 
to affiliate with it and to send a delegate 
to its recular meetings. On its part, the 
General Aid Society agreed to cooperate 
with the United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion and through the agencies of that 
Commission to learn what was most need- 
ed and send this information to all its 
affiliates. In April 1862 the General Aid 


5. Buffalo Morning Express, November 25, 
1861. 

6. Ibid., January 29, 1862. 

7. United States Sanitary Commission, Gen- 
eral Aid Society for the Army, Buffalo, First 


Society for the Army was made an official 
branch of the United States Sanitary 
Commission. 


Securing the services of the wives and 
daughters of prominent Buffalonians — 
Mrs. Elisha Hayward, Mrs. Joseph E. 
Follett, Mrs. John R. Lee, Mrs. Horatio 
Seymour, Jr., Mrs. James P. White, and 
Miss Grace E. Bird were officers during 
the first year of the Society’s history — 
the General Aid Society began operations 
at No. 2 Adams Block on Washington 
Street. James Adams allowed the Society 
to use a number of rooms without pay- 
ment of rent, while furnishings were con- 
tributed by a number of citizens. From 
the City of Buffalo the Society received 
fifty dollars.6 Several local express com- 
panies offered to transport goods for the 
Society at cost.7 


As a branch of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission, the General Aid Society 
had certain obligations toward the na- 
tional organization. Branches were design- 
ed to fulfill particular needs of the na- 
tional Commission. Some of the duties of 
branches included organizing affiliated 
societies within their own geographical 
districts and keeping the affiliates inform- 
ed of pertinent developments through 
circulars, letters, and lectures; collecting 
stores and forwarding them to designated 
places; attending to such local relief and 
hospital care of sick or wounded soldiers 
as might be needed in a locality or by 
soldiers in transit. Such a branch of the 
Sanitary Commission as the Buffalo Gen- 
eral Aid Society was independent in its 
own rules and organization, but it was 
required to distribute supplies exclusively 
through the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission. It had to agree to receive and 
acknowledge the fundamental principles 
of the Commission, such as the principle 
of aiding all soldiers regardless of the 
state they represented and of cooperating 
with the Army Medical Bureau and the 
national government.8 Since each branch 


Annual Report, January 1, 1862 - January 1, 
1863 (Buffalo: 1863), p. 5. 

8. The Bulletin (United States Sanitary 
Commission, New York), February 1, 1864, 
No. 7 
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of the Commission had to operate under 
the conditions existing in its own com- 
munity, local autonomy was a practical 
necessity. Further, each branch neces- 
sarily reflected conditions prevailing 
among its own affiliated aid societies. 


While the Buffalo branch of the United 
States Sanitary Commission was in the 
process of organization, the Young Men’s 
Christian Union of Buffalo? appointed 
an Army Committee in early 1862. Head- 
ed by Dr. John D. Hill, the Army Com- 
mittee through its fund raising appeals, 
solicitation of literature, distribution of 
various religious articles, and holding of 
prayer meetings at Camp Morgan,!° at- 
tempted to assist the United States 
Christian Commission. Interest in the 
work of the United States Christian Com- 
mission was limited in Buffalo, however, 
until the organization of May 4, 1863, of 
the Ladies Christian Commission. Distinct 
from the Army Committee, the Ladies 
Christian Commission under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. William G. Fargo, the wife 
of Buffalo’s mayor, proceeded to enlist 
numerous aid societies under its banners. 
Finally, in April 1864 a branch of the 
United States Christian Commission was 
established in Buffalo to serve nearly the 
entire western half of New York State 
and adjacent areas of Pennsylvania.!1 


The record of the accomplishments of 
the General Aid Society is indeed im- 
pressive. During the period January 1862 
to January 1863 the society received 
66,987 articles and distributed, through 
the agencies of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission, 60,203 articles. It also 
sent directly to various hospitals and 
reciments 6,784 articles.12 While groups 
of volunteers sorted and packed goods for 
shipment, other groups of women sewed 
hospital clothing or rolled bandages at 


9. The Young Men’s Christian Union soon 
changed its name to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

10. Fort Porter was called Camp Morgan in 
honor of Governor Edwin D. Morgan of New 
York State. 
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the society's Washington Street head- 
quarters. Donations, often collected by 
the affiliates of the General Aid Society, 
included such foods as jellies, potatoes, 
dried fruit, onions and pickles; clothing, 
particularly shirts, socks, mittens and 
drawers; various bedding supplies; and 
comfort bags or “housewives,” often made 
by children and usually containing 
needles, assorted thread, buttons, a ball of 
colored yarn, a darning needle, and a few 
pins. 


Once the number of Buffalonians serv- 
ing under the Union flag increased sub- 
stantially, contributions to the General 
Aid Society began to decrease. Appar- 
ently friends and loved ones of those now 
in service wished to send food and other 
items directly to their relatives and 
friends, a practice which the General Aid 
Society tried to discourage. The society 
pointed out that soldiers wanted help 
when they were sick or wounded, and 
contributions sent to individual soldiers or 
regiments often were not needed when 
they arrived. To effectively operate an 
aid service it was necessary to have sup- 
plies on hand for quick distribution when 
and where the demand was most urgent. 
Further, often supplies sent to individuals 
spoiled before reaching their destinations, 
arrived when a regiment was moving for- 
ward necessitating their abandonment or 
destruction, or sometimes lay unclaimed 
in warehouses. Despite this excellent ad- 
vice, some individuals remained reluctant 
to deal with the United States Sanitary 
Commission and its local affiliates. 


Moreover, rumors were circulated 
charging the Commission with negligence 
and with the misuse of goods received. To 
investigate these charges Rev. George 
Hosmer, an associate member of the 
United States Sanitary Commission and 


11. Lemuel Moss, Annals of the U. S. Chris- 
tian Commission (Philadelphia: 1868), p. 323. 

12. United States Sanitary Commission, Gen- 
eral Aid Society for the Army, Buffalo, First 
Annual Report, op. cit., p. 3. 
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Mrs. William G. Fargo 


a prominent Buffalo clergyman, and Mrs. 
Horatio Seymour in her capacity as 
president of the General Aid Society, 
decided to visit a number of government 
hospitals and agencies of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. Having spent 
five days in and around Washington visit- 
ing government hospitals, Rev. Hosmer 
reported that he found the patients gen- 
erally comfortable and well cared for. He 
noted, however, that food furnished by 
the government was too hard and heavy 
for invalids and more palatable food was 
needed. He found little evidence of waste 
or loss despite the great volume of sup- 
plies handled by the United States Sani- 
tary Commission. Hosmer wrote: 


I had every facility afforded me by of- 
ficers and agents of the Commission; 
their offices and books opened to me: 


13. George W. Hosmer, Report of Delegates 
from the General Aid Society for the Army at 
Buffalo, New York to visit the Government 
Hospitals and the Agencies of the United States 
Sanitary Commission (Buffalo: 1862). 

14. Buffalo Morning Express, October 10, 
1862. 


and the Surgeon-General and Medical 
Directors of the Hospitals gave me 
every needed help, that I might see 
what the Commission is doing to aid 
the Government in the care and relief 
of sick and wounded soldiers.13 

Rev. Hosmer returned to Buffalo con- 

vinced of the worth and reliability of the 

United States Sanitary Commission. 


Mrs. Seymour also was deeply impress- 
ed with the work of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. She reported: “Army surgeons 
themselves say they could better give up 
the support of the Government than that 
of the Commission.!4 Mrs. Seymour ap- 
pealed to the General Aid Society and to 
the residents of Buffalo for continued sup- 
port of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission and in particular for the current 
need for quilts, flannel shirts, and socks. 


During 1863 contributions to the Gen- 
eral Aid Society increased somewhat over 
the previous year. Most of the 72,601 
donated articles were dispatched to the 
United States Sanitary Commission depot 
at Louisville, Kentucky where all pack- 
ages were safely received, a rather good 
record considering the vicissitudes of 
transportation during the Civil War. Al- 
though the cost of materials and groceries 
had gone up, the citizens of Buffalo had 
contributed enough to the Society’s 
treasury to cover the wartime rise in 
prices.15 Dr. Henry W. Bellows, president 
of the United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion, in thanking the ladies of the General 
Aid Society and its affiliates, wrote: “We 
are ourselves enlisted for the war, and we 
think that Niagara will give out, as soon 
as the women of western New York, in 
their streams of beneficience toward our 
brave and often suffering soldier boys 
[cease their work.”]!6 


15. United States Sanitary Commission, Gen- 
eral Aid Society for the Army, Buffalo, Second 
Annual Report, January 1, 1863 - January 1, 
1864 (Buffalo: 1864), p. 3. 

16. Buffalo Morning Express, January 14, 
1864. 
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Fort Porter as the soldiers of 1861 knew it. 


A sketch by A. R. Barton, published by The Express. 


In March 1863, Dr. James P. White 
and Dr. Thomas F. Rochester, two prom- 
inent Buffalo physicians, responded to the 
urgent request of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission and the express desire of 
the Surgeon-General to inspect a number 
of government hospitals in Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. In commenting on 
their tour of inspection the doctors in a 
letter to Miss Grace E. Bird, secretary of 
the General Aid Society, praised the ef- 
ficient organizations of the Sanitary Com- 
mission and indicated that they had wit- 
nessed no misapplication of supplies.17 

From its beginning the General Aid 
Society constantly received appeals for 
supplies. One of the first appeals was a 
request from an official of the United 
States Sanitary Commission in Missouri 
asking for bedding, food, and clothing.1§ 
With the advance of the Union armies to 
Vicksburg, an urgent appeal was received 
from that area for vegetables, dried 
apples, butter and onions needed to fight 
scorbutic diseases.19 In Alabama military 
operations had stripped the land of many 
essentials for everyday living. In October 
1863 the General Aid Society was asked 

17. Buffalo Morning Express, April 13, 1863. 

18. Ibid., January 20, 1862. 


19. Ibid., January 16, 1863. 
20. Ibid., October 12, 1863. 
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by a Sanitary Commission agent in 
Stevenson, Alabama for  corkscrews, 
matches, tin plates, candlesticks, spoons, 
knives and forks, plus hospital clothing 
and dressings.2° 


Frequently, too, letters of thanks reach- 
ed the Buffalo General Aid Society. One 
correspondent mentioned a box received 
by a Washington hospital which contain- 
ed “ . . . among other things, half a 
dozen costly dressing gowns, very elab- 
orately worked, a reminisence of the com- 
forts and loves of home, to cheer the 
weary hours of convalescence.”2! Another 
wrote to acknowledge “the receipt of 20 
boxes and 4 barrels containing hospital 
clothing, stimulants, groceries, etc.”22 In 
some cases letters of thanks were directed 
to individual members of the General Aid 
Society and its affiliates. Typical was that 
of one soldier who wrote a member of 
the Lewiston Ladies Aid Society: “To 
know we have such truly kind friends, 
our affections have been roused, and new 
spirit has been imparted.”28 


During 1864 the General Aid Society 
continued to maintain its commendable 


21. Ibid., February 7, 1862. 
22. Ibid., June 6, 1862. 
23. Ibid., October 15, 1863. 
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record in soliciting donations and dis- 
bursing supplies.24 In April the Buffalo 
society participated through contributions 
and representation in a Metropolitan Fair 
held in New York City for the benefit of 
the Union cause. Several months later, on 
June 7, 1864, the Society opened _ its 
Soldiers’ Rest Home. 

The need for such an accommodation 
became apparent when soldiers in transit 
took sick in Buffalo and only with diffi- 
culty could be removed from the city’s 
railroad depots to the somewhat remote 
High Street location of the Buffalo Gen- 
eral Hospital. Moreover, several northern 
cities had rest homes for soldiers and some 
of the ladies of the General Aid Society 
felt that what Cleveland and Chicago had 
done, Buffalo could also do.25 Unfor- 
tunately the opening of the local facility 
was attended by a minor altercation be- 
tween Buffalo’s two leading female aid 
societies: the General Aid Society and the 
Ladies Christian Commission. 

In January 1864 the Ladies Christian 
Commission had announced their inten- 
tion of opening a home for disabled, 
homeless soldiers.26 In February the 
members of the Ladies Christian Com- 
mission held a Great Central Fair for the 
alleged purpose of erecting such a home. 
When the Ladies Christian Commission 
heard of the proposed General Aid 
Society’s intention to open a_ soldiers’ 
home, they felt a duplicate home would 
be unnecessary and offered to cooperate 
with their sister organization in erecting 
a common facility. They suggested that 
leading male citizens of Buffalo call a 
public meeting to effect a joint plan of 
operations for the two societies.27 


These suggestions met with a cold 
reception by the General Aid Society. 


24. The actual number of articles received 
and disbursed was smaller than the previous 
year. However, the value of the goods dis- 
tributed was $24,000 over that of 1863. U. S. 
Sanitary Commission, General Aid Society for 
the Army, Buffalo, Third Annual Report, Jan- 
uary 1, 1864 - January 1, 1865 (Buffalo: 
1865), p. 3. 


The ladies of this society asserted that 
they had been contemplating a soldiers’ 
home for over a year, that establishment 
of such a facility was specifically a work 
of the United States Sanitary Commission 
of which they were a branch, that the 
Ladies Christian Commission had not 
advertised the February fair as being for 
the purpose of raising funds for a soldier’s 
home, and, finally, that a home under 
dual auspices would simply not work out. 
When on February 21, 1864, the United 
States Sanitary Commission offered 
$1,000 to assist in the establishment of a 
soldiers’ home at Buffalo, the offer was 
immediately accepted by the General Aid 
Society.28 The following month the Gen- 
eral Aid Society received from Dean 
Richmond the use of a lot adjoining the 
New York Central railroad depot at the 
west end of Exchange Street on which 
the soldiers’ home was subsequently erect- 
ed. 

The Ladies Christian Commission 
countered with the claim that the city 
newspapers and The Ladies Haversack, 
published by their organization during the 
February fair, had stated that one of the 
purposes of the fair was to raise funds for 
a soldiers’ home. The ladies declined to 
discuss further the issue in the public 
press and shortly their plans to establish 
a home in Buffalo were dropped. 

Meanwhile, the General Aid Society 
received an additional $1,000 from the 
United States Sanitary Commission’s 
agent for New York State and $800 from 
a number of Buffalo residents.29 When 
opened in June the Soldiers’ Rest con- 
sisted of a reception room, a thirty-bed 
ward, and storage, cooking and sanitary 
facilities. A number of Buffalonians con- 
tributed furnishings and various ladies’ 

25. Buffalo Daily Courier, November 7, 
errs Ibid., January 30, 1864. 

‘aaa Buffalo Morning Express, March 19, 

28. Buffalo Daily Courier, March 21, 1864. 

29. U. S. Sanitary Commission, General Aid 


Society for the Army, Buffalo, Third Annual 
Report, op. cit., p. 10. 
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societies made quilts which gave the 
home’s ward a homelike appearance. 
Under the supervision of a matron, the 
Soldiers’ Rest cared for 5,587 soldiers 
until its closing in September 1865. The 
home served over 16,500 meals and 102 
soldiers were provided by the home with 
transportation.30 

Ancillary to the Soldier’s Rest was a 
nearby facility opened by the federal 
government for the feeding and housing 
of healthy troops in transit. For this build- 
ing Dean Richmond also donated the use 
of a parcel of land. Thus, both healthy 
and ill soldiers passing through Buffalo 
were cared for either through the assist- 
ance of the General Aid Society or the 
federal government. 

The United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion in June 1864 established a claims 
agency in Buffalo in which the General 
Aid Society soon shared through paying 
the salary of the local agent. During its 
existence the agency handled over 500 
claims covering soldiers’ back pay, 
bounties, invalid pensions and prize 
money as well as claims for war prisoners’ 
pay and pensions. 

Also in June of 1864 the General Aid 
Society established a hospital register 
through correspondence with government 
hospitals in Louisville, Kentucky and 
Washington, D. C. The correspondence 
between the Society and the hospitals 
dealt largely with the location and con- 
dition of soldiers from Buffalo. Some 
answers received from the government 
hospitals brought good news while others 
confirmed reports of the imprisonment or 
death of a number of Buffalonians.*1 

While the General Aid Society was 
establishing an excellent record for war- 
time service, in a somewhat more modest 
way the Army Committee of the Buffalo 

30. U. S. Sanitary Commission, General Aid 
Society for the Army, Buffalo, Final Report, 
January 1, 1865 - September 1, 1865 (Buffalo: 
1865), p. 6. 

31. U. S. Sanitary Commission, General Aid 


Society for the Army, Buffalo, Third Annual 
Report, op. cit., p. 9. 
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Young Men’s Christian Association at- 
tempted to care for the spiritual needs of 
military and naval personnel in this area. 
Each Sunday morning the Army Com- 
mittee distributed religious tracts and 
periodicals at Camp Morgan; in the 
afternoon Bible classes were conducted by 
one of Buffalo’s clergymen; on Sunday 
evenings prayer meetings were held at the 
camp.32 Participating clergy reported 
that the prayer meetings and Bible classes 
were well attended and the military con- 
gregation seemed to appreciate the serv- 
ices. Such remarks as, “You do not come 
often enough,” “Let us have meetings 
during week day evenings,” or “ We want 
something to break the monotony . . . of 
camp life” were often heard.#8 


32. U. S. Christian Commission, United 
States Christian Commission for the Army and 
Navy, Work and Incidents. First Annual Re- 
port (Philadelphia: 1863-1866), p. 94. 

33. Buffalo Morning Express, February 27, 
1862. 


During 1863 the Army Committee tried 
to expand its activities by familiarizing 
Buffalonians with the program of the 
United States Christian Commission, of 
which it was a branch, by sending dele- 
gates to hospitals, camps and battlefields, 
and by furnishing additional reading 
matter for servicemen. Through public 
meetings and newspaper articles the pub- 
licity program was vigorously pursued. At 
the same time the Committee played an 
active role in the establishment of the 
Buffalo Ladies Christian Commission.?# 


The Buffalo Ladies Christian Com- 
mission performed services very similar to 
those of the General Aid Society. The 
usual appeals for clothing, hospital sup- 
plies and food were received and _ re- 
sponded to as far as was possible. Ap- 
parently the members of the organization 
would have done more if Buffalonians 
had been more generous in their support 
of the Commission. The Army Com- 
mittee, too, felt that its record for 1863 
was deficient for delegates from Buffalo 
numbered only three.25 In the distribu- 
tion of religious literature both organiza- 
tions achieved a better record. Typical of 
this activity was the provision made by 
the Ladies Christian Commission to sup- 
ply three Buffalo regiments, the 49th, the 
100th and the 116th, with weekly copies 
of the Christian Advocate.36 


In the spring of 1864 a more efficient 
organization of the United States Chris- 
tian Commission was accomplished in this 
area. A branch of the Commission was 
established to serve the western half of 
New York State and continguous parts of 
Pennsylvania. The branch, with its affili- 
ated societies including the Ladies Chris- 
tian Commission, put into operation a 
more vigorous program. Results were soon 
apparent. In 1864 the branch distributed 
867 packages and 42,900 religious news- 


34. Ibid. 

35. U. S. Christian Commission, United 
States Christian Commission for the Army and 
Navy, Work and Incidents. Second Annual 
Report (Philadelphia: 1864), p. 221. 


papers.°7 Seventy-five delegates volunteer- 
ed to serve in various capacities with the 
Christian Commission. The ladies of the 
Christian Commission under their presi- 
dent, Mrs. William G. Fargo, labored 
heroically to fulfill appeals directed to 
them. One effort to assist prisoners of war 
at Richmond resulted in a donation of 
$6,000 which nearly exhausted their 
treasury. In response to a request for 
assisting refugees from Atlanta who were 
described as lining “ ... the sides of 
the railroad track, sitting during the day 
and sleeping at night upon their scanty 
baggage, with no possible covering,” the 
members of the Ladies Christian Com- 
mission undertook a drive for second- 
hand clothing and bedding. On another 
occasion the ladies supplied a school for 
soldiers at Camp Parole, Maryland with 
slates, pencils and books. And, amid these 
special appeals, the Ladies Christian 
Commission continually forwarded boxes 
of hospital supplies, clothing and food. 


To operate effectively both the General 
Aid Society and the Ladies Christian 
Commission required extensive financial 
support. Money was needed by the Gen- 
eral Aid Society in Buffalo for the im- 
mediate, pressing requirements of the 
United States Sanitary Commission, for 
hospital supplies, for food, for yarn to 
knit socks and mittens. Operational costs, 
including the Soldiers’ Rest, had to be 
met. The Society received money, goods, 
or services from a variety of sources. 


James Adams’ donation of a suite of 
rooms used as the headquarters of the 
General Aid Society saved the organiza- 
tion an annual rental fee of $500. A fur- 
ther saving was effected by the generous 
contribution of the American Express 
Company, the United States Exchange 
Company and the Great Western Des- 
patch Company in transporting the 

36. Ibid. 

37. U. §. Christian Commission, United 
States Christian Commission for the Army and 


Navy, Work and Incidents. Third Annual Re- 
port (Philadelphia: 1865), Exhibit C. 
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Society’s goods free of charge. Donations 
in money ranged from $500 contributed 
by the Committee of 20 to fifty cents 
received from a group of ladies in Cheek- 
towaga.38 The proceeds from fairs con- 
ducted by children and adults augmented 
the Society’s treasury. Auctions, lectures, 
theatricals and excursions were held for 
the benefit of the General Aid Society. 
Specific groups, such as the school teach- 
ers of Buffalo or the employees of a given 
concern, sent checks to aid the cause. 


Occasionally, the General Aid Society 
would sponsor a special fund-raising pro- 
ject. Typical was the Grand Festival and 
Bazaar held at St. James Hall June 22 
through June 27, 1863. On this occasion 
St. James Hall was lined with booths 
representing various nationality groups, 
while a gypsy’s tent occupied the stage 
beneath a golden banner inscribed: “We 
Solicit Aid for Our Sick and Wounded 
Soldiers.” From pillars supporting the 
gallery hung banners bearing the numer- 
als of Buffalo regiments serving in the 
Union armies. For fifty cents admission — 
a week’s ticket could be purchased for 
one dollar — one could see at the Amer- 
ican booth attendants dressed as Martha 
Washington, the Goddess of Liberty, a 
genuine aborigine, and a Yankee girl. The 
Chinese booth featured knickknacks re- 
cently imported from the Middle King- 
dom and tea served by a mandarin and 
his wife. The bazaar proved a financial 
success and the General Aid Society’s 
treasury was augmented by $7,886.45.39 


One of the most generous contributors 
to the General Aid Society was the Buf- 
falo Board of Trade. In November and 
December 1863 alone its donations 
amounted to $1,800.49 Pope Pius IX per- 


38. The Committee of 20 was a group of 
twenty Buffalo citizens organized in April 1862 
to aid Buffalo soldiers wounded in battle. The 
committee soon saw the futility of trying to 
help only Buffalo soldiers and agreed to assist 
the United States Sanitary Commission. Find- 
ing its objectives coincided with those of the 
General Aid Society, the committee dissolved 
its organization in August 1862 and turned the 
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sonally gave $500 through Bishop John 
Timon for the relief of wounded sol- 
diers.41 


The means used by the Ladies Chris- 
tian Commission and the Army Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association to raise money for the work 
of the United States Christian Commis- 
sion were not dissimilar from those of 
the General Aid Society. Through money- 
raising public meetings and church col- 
lections the Protestant clergy of Buffalo 
in particular cooperated with the Army 
Committee. In 1862 $671.05 was raised 
by the Committee. With the establishment 
of the Ladies Christian Commission in 
May 1863, financial support of the 
United States Christian Commission fared 
somewhat better in the Buffalo area. The 
ladies received numerous individual and 
organizational donations. Their 1863 
Strawberry Festival at St. James Hall was 
a considerable success and _ brought 
$2,440.61 into their treasury. With Mil- 
lard Fillmore heading a gentlemen’s com- 
mittee, Mrs. Fargo marshalled her ladies’ 
committee to conduct a Great Central 
Fair in February 1864. Gaily decorated 
booths at St. James Hall displayed 
hundreds of articles for sale, while fifty 
“daughters of Buffalo” garbed in red, 
white and blue costumes served lunch.?? 
As part of the same fair, older residents 
presented craft demonstrations at Amer- 
ican Hall where an Old Folk’s Festival 
was conducted. The Fine Arts Gallery 
offered a special exhibit while the Opera 
House and the Metropolitan Theatre 
scheduled tableaux, concerts, and varied 
evening entertainment. The Great Cen- 
tral Fair proved a financial success to the 
amount of $25,607.91.48 


balance of its funds over to the General Aid 
Society. 

39. Buffalo Morning Express, July 9, 1863. 

40. Ibid., November 26 and December 4, 
1863. 

41. Buffalo Daily Courier, May 19, 1864. 

42. The Ladies Haversack (Buffalo, New 
York), February 26, 1864. 

43. Buffalo Daily Courier, March 17, 1864. 
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With the termination of the Civil War 
the need for the United States Sanitary 
Commission and the United States Chris- 
tian Commission ceased. The General Aid 
Society closed its Washington Street head- 
quarters in July 1865, the same month 
and year in which the Sanitary Commis- 
sion resolved to end its operations. Dur- 
ing the four years it existed, the General 
Aid Society for the Army had forwarded 
3,328 packages containing 210,170 articles 
of bedding, clothing, hospital supplies and 
food.44 The Society’s Soldiers’ Rest was 
closed on September 1, 1865, and con- 
sidering the number of soldiers which this 
agency had assisted in one way or an- 
other, the home was deemed a success. 
Other facilities of the General Aid 
Society were likewise terminated and, fi- 
nally, with a public plea to remember 
the returning soldier and aid him in his 
search for employment, the Society re- 
solved at its September 1865 meeting to 
present its records to the Buffalo His- 
torical Society.45 

Existing evidence indicates that the 
Ladies Christian Commission concluded 
its operations in July or August 1865 
while the Army Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association ended _ its 


services around January 1, 1866. The 
Buffalo branch of the United States 
Christian Commission contributed 
$33,308.73 to the Christian Commission 
during the period 1862-1864. The Ladies 
Christian Commission forwarded 1,184 
boxes and packages to the United States 
Christian Commission in 1863 and 1864.46 
Certainly a comparison of contributions 
made in Buffalo with cities of comparable 
size indicates a commendable record on 
the part of the residents of the Queen 
City of the Great Lakes in sustaining the 
work of the United States Christian Com- 
mission.47 

Although politically Buffalo may not 
have seen eye-to-eye with Mr. Lincoln’s 
method of prosecuting the war, Buffalon- 
ians responded wholeheartedly in caring 
for the wounded, the sick, the travel- 
weary and the imprisoned among the 
Union armies. Their contributions and 
their services to the General Aid Society, 
the Army Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Ladies 
Christian Commission were outstanding. 
In a very special way the women of Buf- 
falo on the home front demonstrated that 
they could and would sustain the fighting 
front to the limit. 


Baseball in Buffalo Before the Civil War 


By Joseph M. Overfield 


In baseball today the great emphasis is 
on the professionals at the major league 
level. What they do on the field and off, 
what they are paid, what they use on 
their hair, all are given wide coverage in 
the press and on radio and television. 
And this influence has filtered down to 
the little league level, where baseball is 
now highly-organized and highly com- 

44. U.S. Sanitary Commission, General Aid 
Society for the Army, Buffalo, Final Report, 
OPC. De os 

45. Ibid., p. 7. The records included annual 
reports, a scrap book of newspaper clippings, 
shipping lists, a register for the Soldiers’ Rest, 


a hospital directory, and subscription lists. 
46. U. S. Christian Commission, United 


petitive and emulates, even to the ads on 
the outfield fences, the game as it is play- 
ed in the National and American Leagues. 

Considering this, it is easy to forget that 
there was a time when baseball was a 
leisurely sport indulged in by men and 
boys for relaxation, good fellowship and 
healthy outdoor exercise. It was such a 
game when it was first played in Buffalo 


States Christian Commission for the Army and 
Navy, Work and Incidents, oj. cit., First An- 
nual Report, p. 95, Second Annual Report, 
p. 223 and 272 and Third Annual Report, Ex- 
hibit B. 

47. See the Annual Reports of the United 
States Christian Commission. 
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in the first half of the 19th century. It 
was a simple game to organize and play. 
All you needed was a vacant lot, and 
there were plenty of these available, some 
flat rocks for bases, a leather-covered ball 
and a bat that could be fashioned from 
an axe handle or a wagon tongue. Gloves 
were undreamed of, as was protective 
equipment for the catcher, and uniforms 
were to come into use only when regular 
clubs were formed. You did not need <z 
fixed number of players, at least in the 
beginning, and the rules were flexible, too, 
each locality improvising and developing 
its own. No matter what form it took, 
however, certain basics were always pre- 
sent — a feeder (pitcher), a batter, bases 
(from one to five) and fielders playing 
more or less fixed positions. 


Even though baseball has been known 
as America’s national sport for over 100 
years, its origins are European. Games in- 
volving a ball, a bat and bases were play- 
ed in Europe for centuries under such 
names as stool ball, club ball, goal ball 
and rounders. And, of course, there are 
patent similarities between baseball and 
cricket. It was only natural that these 
games should be brought from the old 
world to the new, where the young men 
and boys would play them as their parents 
and grandparents had done in the old 
country. Dr. Harold Seymour, a former 
Buffalonian and a member of the Buffalo 
Historical Society, in his authoritative 
work, Baseball the Early Years (Oxford 
University Press, 1960), quotes the jour- 
nal of a Revolutionary War soldier who 
tells of playing the game of “Base” on 
April 7, 1778. There is evidence to show 
that “baste-ball” was played at Princeton 
in the 18th century. In his autobiography, 
Thurlow Weed tells of daily baseball 
games in Rochester in 1825. 


It is not known when baseball was first 
played in Buffalo. We know that it was 
played in some crude form at least as 
early as 1832, the year of the city’s in- 


1. Bounded west by Main, north by Ferry, 
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corporation, for it is mentioned in the city 
ordinances that can be found in the 
directory of that year. The city council was 
given the authority to “make laws regula- 
ting the rolling of hoops, flying of kites, 
playing at ball or any other amusement 
or practice having a tendency to annoy 
persons passing in the streets and side- 
walks of said city or to frighten teams or 
horses within the same.” 

Despite our knowledge of its earlier 
beginnings, Buffalo baseball history is 
usually considered to start in 1857, and 
there is good reason for this, since it was 
in that year that we have the first record 
of regularly organized teams, using uni- 
form sets of rules and playing match 
games with other clubs. The first refer- 
ence to baseball thus far found in the 
local press appears in the Express on 
August 7, 1857: 

We learn that sundry baseball players 

of the seventh ward! have challenged 

an equal number from the city at large 

to an old-fashioned game of baseball, 

the losers to pay for the supper. 
A later issue reported the acceptance of 
the challenge and that the game would 
be played the following Saturday “at the 
cricket grounds near Cold Spring.” That 
Saturday (Sept. 12) “an exciting game of 
baseball was played,” but the Express did 
not consider it important enough to tell 
which side won and thus enjoyed the 
supper paid for by the loser. 

It was a matter of some interest to the 
writer to determine where this first match 
game (that we know of) was played. We 
know from earlier and later references in 
the press that there was a cricket ground 
“near Alderman Plumley’s.” Allen S. 
Plumley, 7th ward alderman in the 1850's, 
lived on the east side of Main St. between 
Riley and Best, quite a distance from 
Cold Spring, which was centered at Main 
and Ferry Sts. It is very possible there was 
another cricket ground in the Main- 
Ferry area. In the William Hodge papers 


south by Goodell and east by Genesee. 


in the section dealing with the Cold Spring 
Tavern, located at the southeast corner 
of Main and Ferry, Mr. Hodge wrote: 
“This was the place where town meetings 
and elections were held. Here too, the 
young men and boys met to play old- 
fashioned baseball.”2 If this first match 
game were played behind the Cold Spring 
Tavern, it would have been, by an odd 
coincidence, close to, or possibly on, the 
site of Offerman Stadium where Buffalo 
professional baseball was played from 
1889 to 1960. The task of pinpointing 
this first site is further complicated by the 
fact that there was also a cricket ground 
at Moffat’s Grove on the west side of 
Main St., just north of Delavan Ave. It 
appears that the answer to this question 
must await further evidence. 


In the Express of September 12, 1857, 
it was noted that a baseball club had been 
organized with the following officers: 


President — George C. Webster 
Vice-Pres. — Edwin Richards 
Secretary — Robert Bach 
Directors — William T. Wardwell 
— Thomas Shields 
— Orlando Allen, Jr. 


This team, to be known as the Niagara 
Baseball Club, was to play according to 
the rules adopted by the convention in 


2. William Hodge Papers, Vol. XXVI, 


The first organized baseball nine in Buffalo — “The Niagaras”, 1857 


oe 


New York the previous February and fol- 
low the by-laws of the Excelsior Club of 
Brooklyn. It was noted that the organiza- 
tion was due to the efforts of Mr. Bach 
and Mr. Oliver, former members of the 
Excelsior Club, who had come to Buffalo 
in 1857. The Niagaras were destined to 
be the club that would dominate the local 
baseball scene until the early 1870's. 
Much of the story of early Buffalo base- 
ball from this point on is the story of the 
Niagaras. 


The rules adopted by the Niagaras 
came out of a meeting of New York clubs 
earlier that year, which had attempted to 
set up uniform rules for all teams. The 
game in New York at that time was 
dominated by the Knickerbocker club, 
which had been playing under regular 
rules since 1845, and it was basically these 
rules that were adopted. They called for 
nine men to a team, 90-foot base paths 
laid out in diamond form, three outs to an 
inning and batting in rotation. One major 
change called for the nine-inning game, 
in place of the old system in which the 
first team to score 21 aces (runs) was the 
winner. Teams that adopted these rules 
were said to play the New York game. 

Another version of baseball was popular 
in New England. In the Massachusetts 


p. 195, Buffalo Historical Society Publications. 
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(or New England) game, the field was 
laid out in the form of the letter “U” 
with the corners squared off. There were 
bases at the two points and at the two 
angles, with home base in the middle of 
the opening of the “U” and the pitcher 
30 feet inside. It was 60 feet from base to 
base and runners could be put out by 
“soaking.” The number of players varied, 
but 15 was the usual complement. This 
was the baseball that was played in Buf- 
falo prior to 1857, and it continued to be 
popular with many local teams even after 
the New York rules became generally ac- 
cepted. The Massachusetts game came to 
be known as “old-fashioned” baseball. It 
was an “old-fashioned” game that was 
played by “the sundry ball players of the 
seventh ward” in that first match game at 
the cricket grounds at Cold Spring. 

The early clubs, including the Niagaras, 
were organized primarily for play among 
their own membership and not for games 
with other clubs. The Niagaras, for ex- 
ample, numbered from 60 to 70 men in 
their membership who met regularly for 
choose-up games and practice sessions. 
They were not to play their first match 
with another team for almost a year after 
their founding. 

In the daily press of late 1857 and 
1858 many notices can be found telling of 
the formation of new baseball clubs. The 
game was sweeping the city by storm, just 
as it was doing in many other cities in 
the east and mid-west. It was not that 
Buffalo, a bustling young community of 
75,000, was without other forms of re- 
creation and amusement. The English 
game of cricket and a variation called 
wicket, had local devotees. St. George’s 
Cricket Club used the field near Alder- 
man Plumley’s, while the Dock Wicket 
Club performed at Delaware and Huron. 
The Niagara River and Lake Erie afford- 
ed opportunities for aquatic sports, and 
sailing and rowing races were common 
events on these waters. 

For those interested in the improve- 
ment of the breed, trotting races were 
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held at a track near Cold Spring. Boxing 
was illegal, but the sport still had _ its 
adherents, for the Express of August 3, 
1857, tells of a match held at nearby 
Point Abino in Canada. The game of 
billiards was another popular amusement 
of that day. The directory of 1857 lists 
three makers of billiard tables, including 
Jeremiah Staats who advertised that he 
had the latest French models in his shop 
at 32 Staats St. And for a small but select 
group who wanted mental rather than 
physical exercise, there was the game of 
chess. 

But it was baseball that really caught 
the fancy of the young men of Buffalo, 
and such was its impact here and else- 
where that by 1859 it was being called 
the national sport. 

The first match game of the 1858 sea- 
son took place on August 20, pitting the 
Star Baseball Club against the Buffalo 
Baseball Club. These teams, referred to as 
“the two crack clubs of the city,” indulged 
in a tidy little 3-inning game of “old- 
fashioned baseball,” with the Stars win- 
ning 82-71. The published lineups showed 
15 men on each team in the following 
positions: catcher, thrower, Ist bye 
(base), 2nd bye, 3rd bye, 4th bye, short- 
stop, first behind catcher, second behind 
catcher and six fielders. 

Toward the end of August, Buffalo 
baseball cranks felt a surge of excitement 
when it was announced that the Niagaras 
would meet the Eries on the latters’ dia- 
mond at Seventh and Pennsylvania Sts. 
It was the first match ever played in the 
city between two teams who played ac- 
cording to the rules set down in the New 
York convention. Said the Express: “We 
hope a large number of ladies will attend, 
so that they will inspire the players and 
urge them on to derring do before their 
ladies fair.” 

The game was played on August 26, 
with the Niagaras winning by a modest 
score (for those days) of 25-16. The game 
was described as “the most exciting ever 
witnessed, with remarkable skill evidenced 


by both sides.” The crowd numbered 
several hundred, and the streets adjoining 
the field were lined with carriages. Many 
women watched the game, some occupy- 
ing seats along the boundaries of the 
field, the more timid remaining in their 
carriages. When the game was concluded, 
the Niagaras gave three cheers for the 
Eries, which was cordially returned with 
three times three by the latter. Observed 
the Commercial, ““The game was played 
with entire good feeling throughout.” 
Following is the simple box score of the 
first match game played in Buffalo under 
the rules that were to evolve into the 
game of baseball as we know it today: 


Eries Runs 
A. A. Swan, 3b 1 
N. S. Lockwood, c 2 
M. R. Humphrey, p 5 
David Tuttle, 1b 3 
Robert Gardner, 2b 2 
Edward P. Bishop, field 3 


Charles Burns, field 0 
N. Day, field 0 
John B. Hicks, ss 0 


16 

Niagaras Runs 
Wm. F. Higgins, 1b 2 
John Higgins, 2b 4 
George M. Love, 3b 4 
Wells Miller, p 3 


Geo. B. Ketchum, c 2 
John B. Sage, field 3 
Frank Sidway, field 2 
Geo. S. Wardwell, field 3 
Frank Demarest, ss 2 


25 
No inter-city rivalry in all baseball has 
greater unbroken longevity than that be- 
tween the cities of Rochester and Buffalo. 
It began on September 3, 1858, with the 
match game between the Niagaras of 
Buffalo and the Flour Cities of Rochester. 
Said the Express the following morning: 
The game came off yesterday and we 
learn from a private source that it 
resulted in a complete defeat of the 


Rochester nine by a score of 30-20. We 

believe there was considerable money 

bet on the result, with some of our 
citizens wagering on the Rochester 
boys. 

The private dispatch proved to be cor- 
rect, at least as far as the result of the 
game was concerned. The Roclester 
Democrat gave further details: 

The Niagara Club, accompanied by a 

number of friends, arrived on the Gen- 

esee Valley train and were received at 
the depot by the Flour City Club. The 
visitors, were conveyed to the Osburn 

House, where they were suitably taken 

care of by their antagonists, aided by 

Mr. Walbridge, the man of the house. 

After the game, which resulted in a 

30-20 victory for the Niagaras, the two 

clubs sat down to an elegant supper, 

prepared at the order of the Flour City 

Club. 

A further account in the Rochester 
Union reported that the game, played at 
Brown’s Square and witnessed by thou- 
sands, was marked by only two injuries 
to players. Mr. Ketchum, the appropri- 
ately named catcher of the Niagaras, was 
lamed after falling over a base and re- 
placed by Mr. Shields. Mr. Upton of 
the Rochester club sprained his ankle in 
much the same fashion and was com- 
pelled to withdraw. Commenting on the 
post-game conviviality, the Union said: 
“Several speeches were made and_ the 
company parted in good feeling, in no 
wise regretting the occasion that had 
brought them together.” 

A week later the Niagaras engaged 
their local rivals, the Eries, in a return 
match, this time on their own grounds on 
the west side of Main St. at the north 
corner of Virginia St., just above the 
Medical College. The Express, in pointing 
out that there would be seats available 
adjacent to the field, added a warning 
that spectators were not to touch the ball 
under any circumstances. This turned out 
to be another close match, with the 
Niagaras prevailing by a score of 22-18. 
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‘Vhe climax to the exciting 1858 season 
came on September 23, when a return 
match was played on the Main St. dia- 
mond with the Flour City Club. The 
Niagaras outdid themselves in entertain- 
ing the visitors and their friends, setting 
them up in style at the American and 
the Clarendon, two of the finest hotels in 
town. Their consideration, however, did 
not extend to the playing field, and the 
Niagaras were again victorious, this time 
by a score of 35-20. After the announce- 
ment of the score (there were no score- 
boards in those days), the Niagaras gave 
three cheers and a tiger for the vanquish- 
ed and they responded in kind. The 
crowd was said to number 2,000, and the 
papers, as usual, pointed out that there 
were many ladies present. The fair fans 
must have been impressed with the eleg- 
ance of the Flour City boys, who sported 
blue pantaloons with white buttons, white 
woolen shirts trimmed in blue, and blue 
caps edged with white front pieces. 

After the game all hands adjourned to 
Bloomers (12-14 West Eagle St.), where 
an elaborate banquet was given while the 
guests enjoyed the music of that perennial 
Buffalo favorite, Poppenberg’s Band. The 
toasts were many and lengthy, the honor 
of responding first being given to Mr. 
Myron Gelston, the umpire of the day, 
who had come all the way from New 
York to officiate. One of the responses 
that has come down to us was that of 
Mr. Joseph Warren of the Niagara Club 
and the Buffalo Courier: 

May your innings at this fireside hearth 
be the best of all, and when the short- 
stop is put out by the great umpire, 
may he find his home base where celes- 
tial music is struck by angel bands on 
golden lyres. 

And there were more. One Everett L. 
Baker rendered a song of 23 verses, glori- 
fying the Niagaras and their exploits. A 
sample of his doggerel follows: 

Sidway’s bat sends a rolling ball. 
And he makes his first base, 
As Demarest strikes any airy one, 

Sidway has gained a base. 
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Main Street at N. Division, 1885 


The party eventually broke up at the 
American Hotel at 1:30, with everyone 
singing Auld Lang Syne. A little more 
than seven years later, one of the Ni- 
agaras, James H. Sidway, was to lose his 
life, fighting a fire in this same building. 

It is obvious that there must have been 
something about baseball in those days 
that inspired its followers to wax both 
poetic and musical. It was in this same 
year that the first piece of music devoted 
to baseball was published. It was The 
Baseball Polka, written by J. Randolph 
Blodgett of the Niagaras. According to an 
article on baseball music that appeared 
in the October 3, 1960 issue of Sports 
Illustrated magazine, the number became 
very popular and Mr. Blodgett gave up 
his job as organist at St. John’s Church 
and eventually became a_ prosperous 
music store operator and music publisher 
at 263 Main St. 


At this time one of the most popular 
ballplaying sites in downtown Buffalo was 
Franklin Square, the present location of 
Erie County Hall. On September 13, 
1858, the City Council had given various 
ball clubs permission to use the area for 
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practice and for games. Being almost in 
the center of the city’s activities, it was 
an ideal site, especially for the young 
businessmen who lived and worked in the 
area. It was not long before the spoil- 
sports among the citizenry complained 
about this use of Franklin Square. In due 
course, the matter came before the Coun- 
cil and was then referred to the Com- 
missioner of Streets. Mr. L. J. Walter, 
the commissioner, reported that the play- 
ing of baseball at Franklin Square vio- 
lated Section 1, Chapter 12 of the or- 
dinances relating to parks and grounds, 
which said: ‘“‘No person shall play at ball, 
quoits or any other game, whatever, in any 
of the enclosed public squares or grounds 
in the city under the penalty of $5 for 
each offense.” Actually, the ordinance was 
an unnecessary afterthought, since the 
laws of 1844, where the anti-ballplaying 
statute first appears, made it illegal “to 
walk, lie or stand on the grass in any 
enclosed public ground.” In any event, 
Mr. Walters suggested that the laws be 
enforced and the ballplayers be barred 
from Franklin Square. After several at- 
tempts to table the issue by pro-baseball 
aldermen, the issue, finally came to a vote 
and the result was against the diamond 
sport by a score of ten to seven. 

But it took more than this to dim the 
enthusiasm of the ball players. Other open 
areas where diamonds could be laid out 
were available. Games were still being 
played at the cricket grounds, “near 
Alderman Plumley’s, just over the first 
hill.’ The Buffalo Baseball Club, still 
holding to the “old-fashioned” game, was 
playing on Virginia St. near Cottage, 
while the Eries held forth at Seventh and 
Pennsylvania. The Frontier Baseball Club 
was using the Main-Virginia diamond of 
the Niagaras on Mondays and Thursdays. 

The number of match games increased 
greatly in 1859. The Niagaras again met 
the Eries, and once more showed their 
superiority, this time by a score of 27-9. 
The Buffalo Baseball Club entertained the 
Alden Baseball Club on the Virginia St. 


grounds, and a few weeks later the Aldens 
were hosts in a return match, with the 
New York Central cooperating by grant- 
ing half-fare rates to the Buffalo club and 
its followers. Meanwhile, the Live Oaks 
of Rochester issued a formal challenge to 
the Niagaras, which was promptly de- 
clined on the ground that the Live Oaks 
had not proved themselves to be the best 
club in their own city. 

A heated correspondence ensued which 
was printed in full in the papers of both 
cities, complete with editorial comment. 
“If the Niagaras are afraid, why don’t 
they say so and not attempt to hide them- 
selves behind miserable subterfuge?” 
roared the Rochester Democrat. ‘To which 
the Express replied: “The language is 
unwarranted and exceedingly unbecom- 
ing.” The game never did come off, and 
the Live Oaks had to settle for a home 
and home series against the Eries, with 
the Buffalo club winning at home, 22-14, 
and losing at Rochester, 28-23. 

The first big match of the 1860 season 
took place at the Main St. grounds of the 
Niagaras on the 4th of July. Opposing the 
Buffalo champions was the touring Ex- 
celsior Club of Brooklyn, and so great 
was the interest that a crowd of more than 
3,000 completely surrounded the field. 
Seats had been set up in tiers, circus 
style, but there was still a shortage of 
vantage points, and people watched from 
the windows and roofs of neighboring 
buildings. The result of the game was 
disastrous for the Niagaras and for those 
who had bet on them, for they proved to 
be no match for the visitors, succumbing 
by a score of 50-19. Despite the disap- 
pointment in the first defeat of the Ni- 
agaras, it was agreed by all that the 
Excelsiors “had shown ballplaying such as 
never had been seen before in Buffalo.” 
After the game, the Niagaras took their 
guests over to the Falls and entertained 
them at the Clifton House. 

August of 1860 saw another first for 
Buffalo baseball. On the 18th the Queen 
Cities of Buffalo beat the Burlingtons of 
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Hamilton, Ont. by a score of 30-25 in the 
first international match of which the 
writer can find any record. A short time 
later the Niagaras played the Young 
Canadians of Hamilton at the Canadian 
city. Local followers, who took advantage 
of a $2.50 round-trip ticket, watched the 
Niagaras swamp their inexperienced hosts 
by a score of 87-13. A return match at 
Buffalo resulted in a more modest 45-13 
victory for the Niagaras. 

The Buffalo-Rochester rivalry flared 
up again late that season. On September 
21, at Jones Square in Rochester, the 
Lone Stars of that city whipped the Ni- 
agaras by a score of 33-10 and claimed 
the championship of Western New York. 
“The victory is one to be proud of,” 
crowed the Democrat, “The Niagaras 
have always claimed to be the champions 
and have never been beaten except by 
the Excelsiors.” 

In two games of strictly local interest, 
the Niagaras beat back the challenge of 
another pretender to the Buffalo crown 
by defeating the Queen Cities by scores 
of 18-15 and 29-6. The second game was 
notable in that it inspired the first public 
denunciation of an umpire. Said the 
Courier: “It did not appear to us that 
the umpire (Mr. Fisher of the Fillmore 
Baseball Club) was as familiar with his 
duty as he should have been or that he 
discharged it with the perfect impartiality 
that he should have, and that the Queen 
City nine was materially affected there- 
by.” The writer’s qualifications as a critic 
of umpiring were obviously open to ques- 
tion, since he admitted that the was “not 
well-versed in the subtleties of the law 
which governs baseball matches.” 

As the 1860 season drew to a close, 
baseball buffs could look back on more 
than three full seasons of growth since 
the organization of the first regular clubs 
late in 1857. Much has been said in this 
paper about the games and where they 
were played, but little about the players. 
Who were the young men performing on 
local diamonds in the 1857 to 1860 


period? 
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Baseball, as were golf and tennis in 
their formative years, was a pastime for 
those of social standing — young business 
or professional men, or those of the lei- 
sure class who had no bread winning 
responsibilities. To play baseball took 
time and money, especially if you played 
on a socially-minded team like the Niag- 
aras, and the average young man of that 
era had neither of these at his command. 
The numerous.-German immigants, who 
lived in the East Side wards, had no in- 
clination to indulge in such a frivolous 
game. And besides, there was the lan- 
guage barrier that was not to be breached 
for many years. As for the Irish, who had 
settled west of Main St., the sport was 
much too English for them, although 
their attitude was to change before too 
long. 


The Niagaras were young businessmen 
who worked either in family enterprises 
or for the many banks and insurance 
companies that had taken root in Buf- 
falo’s business in the previous 25 years. 
John B. Sage’s family had a printing and 
publishing business at 209 Main St. The 
Sidway Brothers were scions of a family 
that was prominent in shipping, banking 
and real estate. The Wardwell family 
dealt in whale, linseed and tanning oils at 
157 Washington St. Of the two boys who 
played on the Niagaras, George Wardwell 
was to become a lawyer and judge, while 
William was to remain in the family line 
and rise to high office in the Standard 
Oil Company. The family of David Burt 
was prominent then and later in the 
banking and business fields. William N. 
Loomis was the son of a doctor. Albert 
N. Bishop became Adjutant General of 
the State of Arkansas during reconstruc- 
tion days and was a lawyer and writer 
of note in his later years. 


John J. Henderson, first president of 
the Queen City Club, was commercial 
editor of the Daily Republic. The treas- 
urer of that same club was Allen S. Plum- 
ley, the 7th ward alderman about whom 
we have heard before. The Frontier 


Baseball Club numbered on its roster 
names well-known in Buffalo then and 
now, such as Weed, Seymour, Sprague, 
Germain and Kimberly. 

But not everyone could be a player. An 
un-named writer for the Express made 
this incisive comment on_ those 
watched the games in an article written 
in 1859: 

We could not help but notice that it 

was not the boys alone who were at- 

tracted to the match (Eries vs. Live 

Oaks), but sober citizens, men of bus- 

iness, of cares and age, that came out 

to see the sport and grew excited in 
watching the spirited contest. ‘This 
shows the growth of a new spirit — 
development of a new character — 
more genial, hearty, healthy and sturdy. 

This we are sure of when we see the 

athletic pastimes not only enjoying the 


who 


interest of young men, but enjoyed, ap- 
plauded and encouraged by the old 
generation — the staid and sober men 
of anxious business. It has not been 
thus, heretofore, with us driving, ner- 
vous, bilious Yankees, and the symptom 
of the change is one of the most prom- 
ising and pleasant that can be con- 
templated. 


The close of the 1860 season marked 
the end of an era in Buffalo baseball 
history. Other events were imminent that 
were to cast baseball into the background 
for almost five years. But when that 
period was over, the game was to develop 
and grow to new heights, more “promis- 
ing and more pleasant” than could ever 
have been contemplated by that Express 
reporter in 1859. But this must be an- 
other story. 


The Historical Publication Program 


of the State of New York 


By Milton W. Hamilton, Acting State Historian 


When I was a college teacher, our foot- 
ball coach was an Indian, a former mem- 
ber of the famous Carlisle Indian team, 
a contemporary of Jim Thorpe. He was 
also known as an after dinner speaker at 
athletic gatherings, and he used to tell 
this story. 


During the French and Indian War, an 
Indian was employed as a courier by the 
French, but was captured by the English 
while carrying an important message. He 
could not read the paper, but when the 
English discovered what he had they put 
him in irons. As he watched the English 
read the message, he expressed his aston- 
ishment. 


“Why is it,” he said, “that the paper 
speaks to the white man, but it doesn’t 
speak to me?” 


“Alas”, said the coach, “that is the 


trouble with my football players. The 
books don’t speak to them.” 

And perhaps that is the trouble with 
some publications; they fail to speak, or 
they don’t speak to those to whom they 
should. 


Perhaps here we should make a defini- 
tion of the word “publication”. To many 
people it is the same as getting something 
printed. This is not the true meaning of 
the term. I recall the late Edgar Good- 
speed, authority on the New Testament, 
stating his intention of writing on the 
first publication of the Christian script- 
ures. That did not mean printing, of 
course; publication meant making public, 
disseminating knowledge about, or spread- 
ing the gospel (“Publish good tidings”, 
the hymn had it). 

By the same token, that which is set 
in print is not necessarily published. As 
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editor of an historical journal I was once 
shocked upon receiving a critical book re- 
view in which a history professor wrote, 
“This book was never published; it was 
only printed.” What he meant was that 
the author had it privately issued and 
paid for it. I had visions of a libel suit 
against the editor. 

With this preliminary explanation of 
my topic, let me discuss the “Historical 
Publication Program of the State of New 
York.” 

Early in the 19th century a small, 
elderly man, bespectacled, and dressed in 
the small clothes and buckled shoes of 
what even then was reckoned traditional 
fashion, occupied a room at the Colum- 
bian Hotel, New York, for which he was 
continually in debt. Immersed in_ his 
books and papers, secretive, and yet with 
an obvious curiosity for all the details of 
politics and society, he was an enigma to 
mein host, the proprietor, and something 
of an irritation to his good wife. Then one 
day he disappeared. This was the occa- 
sion for the landlord’s investigating his 
room and assessing his effects, in the hope 
of settling his account. Yet the only thing 
of value which the old man left was a 
bulky manuscript. When this was sub- 
mitted to the local librarian it turned out 
to be a history. And so after some dispute 
over the propriety and the means, the 
manuscript was published. It was entitled 
The History of New York from the 
Beginning of the World to the End of the 
Dutch Dynasty . . . by Diedrick Knicker- 
bocker. 

Thus did the real author, Washington 
Irving, account for the writing of his 
famous satire on the Dutch period of our 
history. According to the prologue, the 
phantom author later turned up and 
made some minor corrections and notes 
on the volume which his creditors had 
published. And he proved to be a man of 
some standing, a relative of the Knicker- 
bockers of Schaghticoke, of Hermanus, 
the Congressman known as the “Prince of 
Schachticoke,” and of a number of other 
solid citizens whose Dutch ancestors he 
had so hilariously treated. 

The history, alas, was nothing but a 
burlesque — a string of outrageous puns 
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and almost slanderous caricatures of the 
old families and their illustrious progeni- 
tors. (There was the idea that Manhattan 
was named for a tribe of Indians who 
wore hats, “Man-hat-on”; that the Beek- 
mans were a family known for their long 
noses, or beaks. And the three most cele- 
brated Dutch governors were “Wouter, 
the doubter”, “William the testy”, and 
“Peter, the headstrong.”) There was 
enough real history in it so that the com- 
placent Dutch were not quite sure where 
truth stopped and the satire began. Their 
own knowledge of history they discovered 
was frightfully scanty. Without the means 
of refutation, how could they counteract 
these aspersions? As a matter of fact they 
could not; the supposed history has in- 
fluenced all writers from that day to this. 

One of the most celebrated figures of 
Knickerbocker’s History was Governor 
Wouter Van Twiller. Punning his first 
name, the author dubbed him “Wouter, 
the Doubter,” a huge indolent man who 
spent all his time puffing on his long 
stemmed pipe, sleeping in his chair before 
the fire and “doubting”. Physically he 
resembled nothing so much as “a beer- 
barrel on skids.” And so every historian 
has viewed Van Twiller from that day to 
this. 


Some forty years later, Irving explain- 
ed that his purpose in writing the “His- 
tory” was to awaken an interest in the 
neglected past. Also, he was doing a 
parody of a stuffy History by that pundit 
of his day, Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell. Some 
Dutch descendants were proud to have 
their families mentioned in print, even 
though in an invidious manner, while 
others were a bit miffed that they got no 
mention. 

Among those who were said to nurture 
feelings of annoyance with the Knicker- 
bocker History was John Romeyn Brod- 
head, a young New York lawyer, who on 
his mother’s side was descended from the 
Bleeckers. When Harmanus Bleecker, his 
relative, became minister to the Nether- 
lands, he went along as attache’. Now in 
1839 the New York legislature, stirred 
perhaps by some other Dutch descendants, 
had provided for an agent to collect his- 


torical materials from the Archives of 


Europe. Brodhead was appointed thar 
agent by Governor Seward and spent four 
years in Holland, France and England, 
locating relevant materials for New York’s 
history and having them copied. His zeal 
and diligence in prosecuting his task was 
amazing, using his limited funds to best 
advantage. He returned with eighty vol- 
umes of manuscript copies. The historian 
Bancroft wrote that the ship on which he 
returned was “more richly freighted with 
new material for American history than 
any which ever crossed the Atlantic.” His 
report was published in 1845; but al- 
though he was an able historian, who 
subsequently published a two volume His- 
tory of New York, he was not given the 
task of editing and publishing the docu- 
ments. 

This task fell to another New Yorker, 
whose background gave no inkling of the 
career which made him famous. Edmund 
Bailey O’Callaghan was born in Ireland 
in 1800, was educated in Dublin, became 
an M.D. and migrated to Quebec, Can- 
ada, where he began to practice. But he 
had literary talents and liberal ideas, so in 
1823 he edited a magazine called. the 
Vindicator. He was for one year in the 
Canadian Parliament, but he joined the 
Papineau Uprising of 1837, and when 
that failed fled to the United States and 
settled in Albany. He became interested 
in the Anti-rent agitation, studied early 
land grants and learned to read the old 
Dutch documents. In the interest of the 
lower classes he edited a liberal weekly 
called The Northern Light. Then as an 
antidote to Irving’s Knickerbocker’s His- 
tory, he produced a two-volume History 
of New Netherland (1846-48). He was 
employed by the Secretary of State to 
publish historical documents, to which he 
devoted 22 years of his life. In 1849-51, 
he brought out The Documentary History 
of the State of New York in four volumes. 
This was scarcely what it purported to be, 
in fact it is a kind of hodge-podge, but 
for the first time New York had a body of 
printed documentary sources. 

Hence this emigre’ Irishman, with a 
knowledge of Dutch, was chosen to edit 
the documents collected by Brodhead. 


From 1853 to 1861, O'Callaghan brought 
out eleven volumes of Documents Rela- 
tive to the Colonial History of the State 
of New York. ‘The first two were his 
translations of the Dutch documents 
brought from the Hague. British archives 
yielded much from the Colonial office and 
the War office, and the Paris Documents 
were translated in volumes IX and X; 
and XI was the general index. O’Callag- 
han’s editorial notes were extensive, and 
in the main the transcriptions were ac- 
curate and his translations lucid. These 
volumes constitute a monumental series. 


O’Callaghan’s task was taken up in 
1871 by Berthold Fernow, a scion of the 
Prussian Aristocracy, who came to Amer- 
ica in 1861 and who served as an officer 
in the Union Army. He was attached to 
the Secretary of State’s Office, but in 
1881 the records were transferred to the 
State Library, and Fernow went with 
them. He edited volumes XII, XIII, 
XIV, and XV (1887) comprising a new 
series of the Documents. He seems to have 
had volume XVI well under way, but it 
was never published. That the series 
stopped here was largely due to the erup- 
tion in Albany of a singular person with 
another kind of program. 

As I have just mentioned the docu- 
ments and their editor had been trans- 
ferred to the State Library, which since 
1844 was administered by the Board of 
Regents. The library in 1887 had just 
been transferred from its old quarters to 
temporary space in the new State Capitol, 
then undergoing completion. The libra- 
rian of many years was then in ill health 
and retired in 1887. To take his place the 
Regents selected a young man of 37, 
Melvil Dewey, then librarian of Columbia 
College. Dewey already had a career best 
described as “meteoric”. Graduated from 
Amherst in 1874, he had already devised 
his decimal system of classification of 
books, which was to revolutionize library 
science. He spent two years as college 
librarian, then one year in Boston (1876) 
where he was the prime mover in pro- 
moting no less than five ventures: The 
American Library Association; its organ 
the Library Journal; the Library Bureau 
for development of improved library 
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equipment; the American Metric Bureau, 
with President Barnard of Columbia as 
head, for promoting the adoption of the 
metric system; and the Spelling Reform 
Association for “the simplification of 
English Orthography.” Called to Colum- 
bia University, he launched a school for 
library science. Two years later he 
brought it with him to Albany. Dewey 
was a “fireball”. Wherever he went he 
innovated, upset traditions, revolutionized 
practices and inspired controversy. His 
genius was impressive, but his cocksure 
ideas were often opposed and he found 
himself after five years persona non grata 
at Columbia. Just then the State sought 
his advice on the State Library, and so 
impressive was his presentation that he 
moved in as State Librarian. Soon he was 
throwing out the old guard and bringing 
in bright new faces from Columbia. 
Among those whose resignations were 
obtained (or asked for) were Berthold 
Fernow and George R. Howell of the 
manuscripts division. By using the salaries 
of three old retainers, Dewey was able to 
employ “three pages at $150, $240 and 
$300 a year, a catalogue librarian at 
$2,000 and 5 assistants at $800 each.” 
This was progress, but the Archives and 
Manuscripts were pushed into near obliv- 
ion. And all hope of the continuance of 
the Documents was now lost. When Fer- 
now applied to the Regents for reinstate- 
ment, he was turned down; and to save 
money the manuscript librarian was put 
on half-time, at half-pay. Thus from 1887 
until 1895, publication of documents 
lapsed. 


A new era might have been anticipated 
by the appointment in 1895 of the first 
State Historian. But compared with Brod- 
head and O’Callaghan, or even Fernow, 
Hugh Hastings, journalist and politician, 
was a rank amateur. True he issued two 
volumes of reports; 6 volumes of Ec- 
clesiastical Records (edited by a clergy- 
man) ; the papers of Daniel D. Tompkins 
(3 vols.) and of Governor George Clinton 
(10 vols.) ; a commemorative volume on 
the War with Spain and 4 volumes of 
Minutes of the Council of Appointment. 
These were compilations with relatively 
little editing or critical apparatus. The 
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printing bore the marks of political state 
printing and distributing was also on a 
patronage basis. 

Hastings’ successor, in 1907, was Victor 
Hugh Paltsits, a scholarly librarian, who 
sought to improve the quality both of 
editing and publishing. His chief works 
were the Governor Lovelace Executive 
Council Minutes (1668-73) (2 vols.), and 
the Commissioners for Detecting and De- 
feating Conspiracies (3 vols.). These were 
also models of fine printing and of the 
most exacting scholarship. But Paltsits 
became involved in controversy over his 
office which, against his will, in 1911 
became a division of the Education 
Department. Dr. Paltsits never forgave 
this transfer, nor approved the subor- 
dination of the State Historian to the 
Commissioner of Education. He resigned 
in time for Governor Dix to appoint his 
successor, another journalist politician, 
James A. Holden, who held office for five 
years. These were not productive years, 
although much good work was done by 
Holden’s assistants. 

Documentary publication suffered a 
severe blow when in March, 1911 the 
Capitol fire raged through the quarters 
of the library and destroyed or damaged 
many of its priceless documents. The task 
of salvage, of collecting and preserving 
the damaged papers was to occupy libra- 
rians for years. 

James A. Sullivan was known as a 
school administrator, and his appointment 
as State Historian reflected the control by 
the Commissioner of Education. But Sul- 
livan was well trained as a historian at 
Harvard (Ph.D. 1898), where he served 
briefly on the history faculty. He had 
also studied in Paris, Oxford, Berlin, 
Vienna and Rome as a traveling fellow 
and brought the highest standards of 
scholarship to his task. He is remembered 
chiefly for having begun the publication 
of the Sir William Johnson Papers, vol- 
umes I, II and III of which came out in 
1921-22. His place was taken in 1923 by 
the eminent historian, Dr. Alexander C. 
Flick, who was then Professor of History 
at Syracuse University. Dr. Flick vigor- 
ously continued the publication of the 
Johnson Papers, as well as initiating other 
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projects, so that his was the most scholar- 
ly productive period of the State His- 
torian’s office. A distinguished scholar 
himself, he was an able lecturer who 
greatly elevated the position of State His- 
torian. Soon he sparked the Commemora- 
tion of the Sesquicentennial of the 
Revolution; there followed the publica- 
tion of the American Revolution in New 
York, and new documents on the Clinton- 
Sullivan Campaign. The route of the 
Campaign was marked with bronze 
markers; as was also the route of General 
Knox’s trek with guns from Ticonderoga 
to Cambridge. A program of historical 
markers was begun and thousands of 
sites were thus labeled for posterity. Some 
Revolutionary Military records were 
edited and published. But the crowning 
achievement of Dr. Flick was his editing 
of the ten-volume History of the State of 
New York. Ably seconded by Dr. Dixon 
Ryan Fox, president of the New York 
State Historical Association as sponsor, 
and Columbia University Press, it was a 
tremendous addition to our State’s his- 
torical literature. The State Historian 
was now expanding his scope to include 
not only documentary publication, but 
original research for monographic or gen- 
eral publication and interpretation for the 
scholar, the student and the schools. And 
this was being carried on in a period of 
economic stringency, the depression of the 
1930’s. Much more might have been 
published had it not been for the neces- 
sity of economy. And there was a diver- 
sion of the attention of the office to the 
projects of the WPA — the historical 
records survey and its attendant projects, 
American Imprints survey and_ the 
publication of the WPA guide. 

After Dr. Flick’s retirement in 1939, his 
son, Dr. Hugh M. Flick, was acting for a 
year. Then there was appointed Dr. 
Arthur Pound, who was well known as a 
literary figure and for his popular his- 
torical works. But the publication pro- 
gram was rigorously curtailed during the 
war years 1941-45; and little was issued 
from the office. 

Dr. Pound was succeeded in 1944 by 
our late lamented State Historian Albert 
B. Corey. As I mentioned, Dr. Corey was 


faced with a publication lapse of the war- 
time period; and at the same time, just 
one month after he took office he was 
handed a new and difficult task. In April 
1944, there was transferred from the Con- 
servation Department to the State His- 
torian the care and administration of the 
State’s historic sites. Some twenty-odd 
properties ranging from its oldest, Wash- 
ington’s Headquarters at Newburgh, to 
battlefields at Oriskany and Bennington 
(Walloomsac) ; and even some scientific 
areas, later to be relinguished. Historic 
restoration was now becoming something 
more than it had ever been before. Wil- 
liamsburg had pointed the way. Dr. 
Corey and his assistants devoted a major 
portion of their time to the proper care, 
restoration and interpretation of such fine 
sites as Schuyler Mansion and Johnson 
Hall, and began a new era for historic 
preservation in New York State. Hence, 
he had little time to devote to scholarly 
research and publication although he had 
done creditable work as a historian of 
Canadian-American relations. So he 
obtained new positions for historians, for 
one of which I was selected. 

When I joined the Division of Archives 
and History in 1949, Dr. Corey gave me 
as a principal assignment, the editing and 
publication of the remaining volumes of 
the Johnson Papers. To this I have 
devoted most of my time, and this is, I 
believe, the principal achievement of Dr. 
Corey’s regime in the field of publication. 

Many of my hearers are familiar with 
the Johnson Papers, and know something 
of their history and importance. But in 
order to explain the real significance of 
the publication program of the State His- 
torian, it is necessary to remind you of 
the scope of the Johnson Papers, and to 
explain to you why this collection has so 
dominated the activities of our office. 

It is indeed something of a miracle 
that the Papers of Sir William Johnson 
were collected at all. Since his successors, 
Colonel Guy and Sir John, fled as Tories 
in the Revolution, and their property was 
confiscated, the papers of Sir William and 
the Indian superintendancy were subject 
to many vicissitudes. Some were carried 
off in the flight and were preserved by the 
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family; some were hastily buried by Sir 
John in 1776, and were destroyed by 
dampness, and some fell to those who 
purchased the confiscated property. In 
1800 the State of New York had seven 
bundles of Johnson Papers; in 1850 a 
collection of those confiscated were pur- 
chased by the State from John Tayler 
Cooper (owned by his grandfather John 
Tayler) ; in 1863 a collection which Wil- 
liam L. Stone, Sr. purchased from the 
family in England was purchased by the 
State; and finally in 1866 another batch 
(largely Indian papers from a sale of 
public record papers in London) was 
bought from Henry Stevens. These, plus 
two diaries, an orderly book, and Wrax- 
all’s Abridgement of Indian affairs, made 
up what I call the corpus of the Johnson 
manuscripts. 

When E. B. O’Callaghan complied the 
Documentary History he included in two 
of the volumes selections from the John- 
son manuscripts, which seemed to him to 
be important (Relating to the Lake 
George Campaign — “Sir William John- 
son’s Scouts” in vol. II; and relating to 
the Iroquois and their conversion by 
Christian Missionaries, in vol. IV. There 
were also some relating to the Board of 
Trade and Indian Administration.) More 
Johnson letters and reports were printed 
in the correspondence, copied in London 
in the Documents Relative to Colonial 
History (vols. VI, VII, VIII). Many 
scholars had used these as well as the 
manuscripts, (e.g. Francis Parkman) 
before any plan was made to publish the 
entire papers. Then the first State his- 
torian began the ambitious project. Before 
his retirement, Hugh Hastings had sent to 
the printer a selection of the documents, 
which were in galley proof when Dr. 
Paltsits became State historian. Paltsits 
was critical of the transcription and edit- 
ing and stopped the publication. He 
devoted his time to other projects, so that 
no further work was done for four years. 

Then came one of the great disasters in 
the history of the State, as it affected his- 
torical scholarship — the Capitol fire in 
1911. After the work of salvaging dam- 
aged manuscripts was completed, it was 
found that four of the 26 Johnson manu- 
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script volumes were lost; ten volumes 
were in fair condition, while 12 were in 
poor or fragmentary condition. It was 
indeed fortunate that the galley proofs of 
Hastings’ work still existed for they repre- 
sented many items which were lost. It was 
also fortunate that in 1909, Richard E. 
Day had published a Calendar of the 
Johnson manuscripts, listing all papers in 
the 26 manuscript volumes, and giving a 
brief summary of their contents. For some 
papers which were lost this is all the 
information we have. 

Under State Historian Holden the work 
on the Johnson manuscripts was resumed, 
and under Dr. Sullivan three volumes 
were published (1921-1922). Dr. Flick 
carried on the work of the chronological 
series through volume VIII. But by now 
it was found that great collections of 
manuscripts becoming available in Amer- 
ica (the Amherst, Loudoun, Abercomby, 
and Gage Papers) would supply much of 
the missing correspondence of Sir Wil- 
liam. Hence there was begun a supple- 
mentary series, of which vol. IX was 
published in 1939. Three more volumes 
in this series were projected. But as I 
have indicated, there now took place a 
long lapse in publication. Dr. Albert 
Corey in calling me to the Department in 
1949, presented me with the problem of 
continuing this work. The result has been 
four more volumes; and now a compre- 
hensive index to the thirteen volumes is 
ready to be printed. 

I do not like to belabor the subject of 
the Johnson Papers, but this recital may 
serve to explain what the State has done 
in documentary publication, and may 
account for our lack of attention to some 
other fields. 

There is a sort of blurred line of over- 
lapping functions between the office of 
the State Historian, the Division of 
Archives and History and the State Li- 
brary’s History and Manuscripts section. 
Some of the personnel were in both at 
different times. Dr. Richard E. Day 
compiled the Calendar of Johnson Manu- 
scripts which was a publication of the 
library. Dr. Van Laer’s collection of the 
Van Rensselaer — Bowier Manuscripts 
was also a library publication. Then, as 
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archivist, Van Laer complied other 
records of the Dutch period, which were 
published under the Division of Archives 
and History. 


His final work, left in manuscript, was a 
translation in four volumes, of the Coun- 
cil Minutes of the Dutch period, which 
were never published. These are now to 


be made available to scholars on micro- 
film. 


What is the future program of publica- 
tion of the Division? The first State His- 
torian was charged primarily with the 
publication of the official records of the 
State, Colonial, Revolutionary and Mil- 
itary. He was also expected to devote his 
energies to commemorations and centen- 
nials. Legally, he was not expected to 
write or publish monographs or original 
works of scholarship. Until the time of 
Dr. Flick, that sort of program was gen- 
erally followed. 


Now, a broader view of both the scope 
of history and of the field of the historian 
prevails. Documentary publication should 
be supplemented by interpretation; and 
there is a crying need for historical mate- 
rials in the field of education. In* some 
measure the Division has been adapting 
itself to these changing demands. 

Two booklets, designed for the com- 
memoration of the Year of History 1959 
on Hudson and the Dutch and Cham- 
plain and the French, have been so well 
received as aids to teaching New York 
history that they are being reprinted; and 
other similar booklets (Sir William John- 
son and the Indians, and Philip Schuyler 
and the Revolution) are projected. The 
series might extend to DeWitt Clinton 
and the Erie Canal and perhaps treat- 
ment of our minority racial groups and 
immigration. 


In consideration of what the State 
should or should not do, one principle 
has been enunciated; the State should 
publish those important historical works 
which cannot or will not be done by 
private enterprise. This is a justification 
for documentary publication. It is also a 
valid reason for publishing collected 
papers. The present activity in publishing 
the papers of leading statesmen has 


brought forth two projects dealing with 
New Yorkers — the papers of Alexander 
Hamilton and of John Jay (both by the 
Columbia University Press). The State 
Historian’s office has begun the collection 
of the Papers of Philip Schuyler, a much 
neglected figure who in many ways 
deserves our fuller attention. This project 
I trust may soon be pressed forward 
toward publication. 


Much of the publication of the His- 
torian’s office is connected with other 
services rendered; the interpretation of 
historic sites; help to local historians or 
historical societies (research in progress) ; 
and a projected booklet of our new “His- 
toric New York” markers. These serve a 
useful purpose and should be continued. 


However, there is a demand among 
scholars and others that the State should 
publish historical monographs, not neces- 
sarily produced by its staff; that it should 
subsidize research and publication in the 
field of New York History. This is indeed 
desirable, and I trust that in the future 
steps will be taken in this direction. More 
and more we recognize our function of 
service to education and to the commu- 
nity. It is altogether proper that our 
publication program should emphasize 
this service. 


Finally, I wish that I could with 
authority project a program of our future 
publication. But I must inform you that 
as of now the Division of Archives and 
History is facing an imminent reorganiza- 
tion. A distinguished committee of his- 
torians has made recommendations. A 
new deal is in prospect. While we are 
hopeful, we are as yet uncertain and it 
behooves me to be a little cautious and 
tentative. I am sure you will all be in- 
terested in what transpires and I trust 
you will give the weight of your support 
to a forward looking program. You have 
shown your interest in what I conceive to 
be the major function of the Division of 
Archives and History, historical research 
and publication, by having this topic on 
your program. I hope this interest will 
continue and that our future publications 
will meet with your approval. 
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ARCHIBALD S. DEAN, M.D., Dr. 
P.H., is Emeritus Professor of Preventive 
Medicine at the State University School 
of Medicine at Buffalo. Since 1948 he 
has been State Department of Health 
Regional Health Director for seven West- 
ern New York counties, with headquarters 
in Buffalo. He is a life fellow of the 
American Public Health Association, a 
fellow of the American College of Pre- 
ventive Medicine, and has_ published 
articles in the American Journal of Public 
Health and the Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene. His article is an interesting con- 
tribution to the history of medicine in 
Erie County. When Dr. Dean retires at 
the end of 1964, he and his wife will 
travel around the world. 


MISS DORIS OLIVER AND DR. 
FRANCIS J. WALTER have prepared 
an article on the United States Sanitary 
Commission and the United States Chris- 
tian Commission that sheds much light on 
the Buffalo home-front during the Civil 
War, and especially on the part women 
played in the War. 


Miss Oliver is a graduate of the State 
University College at Buffalo. The present 
work is an abridgment of her thesis for 
the Master’s Degree in history at Canisius 
College. 


Dr. Walter is well known to our readers 
through the chapters of his doctoral dis- 
sertation on the social history of Buffalo 
previously published in the Niagara Fron- 
tier. He is professor of history at Canisius 
College. 


The article is based largely on the hold- 
ings of the Historical Society. If our 
predecessors in 1867, had not acquired 
and preserved these records and manu- 
scripts, they would not have been avail- 
able a century later for the illuminating 
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study these two authors have produced. 
The lesson for our times is clear. His- 
torical societies in the manuscript collect- 
ing activities, must acquire and preserve 
the materials from the immediate past 
and the present that will be needed for 
research a hundred years hence. 


JOSEPH M. OVERFIELD, one of the 
earliest contributors to this journal, re- 
turns to our pages with a further study of 
the history of baseball in Buffalo. He is 
presently writing another article covering 
a later period. 


Mr. Overfield, Vice-President of the 
Monroe Abstract & ‘Title Corporation, is 
official historian of the Buffalo Baseball 
Club and has contributed articles to the 
Buffalo Evening News, the Buffalo Cour- 
ter-Express, and Buffalo (formerly Buffalo 


Business). 


A valuable publication in quite a dif- 
ferent field is his monograph, Years of 
Trial and Triumph: Story of the Baptist 
Association, Inc., 1810-1960. 


DR. MILTON HAMILTON, the Act- 
ing State Historian and for many years 
Senior Historian in the State Division of 
Archives and History, is particularly well 
equipped to discuss his subject. He is 
nationally known for his editorial work 
on The Papers of Sir William Johnson, 
the major documentary publication proj- 
ect of the Division now nearing comple- 
tion. 


The address we publish was pre- 
pared for the Tenth Annual Congress of 
Historical Societies, at the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Buffalo, July 15, 
1964, under the auspices of the Buffalo 
& Erie County Historical Society and the 
University. 
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The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the new insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general tra- 
dition of the lighthouse as a symbol 
of learning, truth and light as well 
as for its local importance. The site is 
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under the Society’s care. The cal- 
ligraphy and outline of the Light- 
house in the oval were designed by 
the Wm. J. Keller Company under 
the guidance of Mr. William Watson. 
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Exile Across The Border: 
Clement L. Vallandigham 


at Niagara, Canada West 


By Frank L. Klement 


A number of events during the Civil 
War years put the national spotlight upon 
the Niagara frontier. The war, of course, 
gave an added importance to the border, 
and when Clement L. Vallandigham 
made the Clifton House in Niagara his 
headquarters, he helped to focus atten- 
tion upon that section of the country. He 
stayed in the area only a month, July 15 
to August 15, 1863, but Buffalo citizens 
considered his stay very newsworthy and 
an important incident of the Civil War. 


Even before Vallandigham arrived in 
the Falls area, he was well known by 
citizens of the region. He had gained a 
reputation as a vicious critic of the Lin- 
coln Administration. In a famous speech 
in Congress on January 14, 1863, he had 
plumped for peace and then moved for- 
ward to lead the crusade for compromise. 
He again gained newspaper headlines 
when General Ambrose E. Burnside ar- 
rested him for violating “General Orders, 
No. 38.” Buffalo Democrats, among 
others, sponsored protest meetings. The 
public reaction, however, did not prevent 
General Burnside from circumventing the 
civil courts and organizing a military 
commission to find the political prisoner 
guilty. Even before Vallandigham was 
exiled to the Confederacy he assured 
friends he would find his way to Canada 
and arranged for a rendezvous in Niagara. 


Vallandigham arrived at Niagara, 
Canada West, early on the morning of 
July 15, and he hurried to the Clifton 
House to secure a room. He found several 


1 Toronto Daily Leader, July 16, 17, 1863; 
St. Catharines Evening Journal, July 15, 1863; 
Buffalo Morning Courier, July 16, 1863; Buf- 


prominent Midwestern Democrats im- 
patiently awaiting his arrival. The Hon. 
Daniel W. Voorhees, congressman from 
Indiana and an outspoken critic of Lin- 
coln, paced the lobby of the Stephenson 
House. The Hon. Richard T. Merrick, a 
“Peace Democrat” from Chicago, anx- 
iously waited at the Clifton House. Joseph 
Warren went to Niagara to get news for 
his paper, the Buffalo Courier. Then 
there were a number of Vallandigham’s 
Ohio friends, most anxious to consult the 
exile about the Ohio gubernatorial elec- 
tion.1 


While Vallandigham had been an exile 
in the Confederacy, Ohio Democrats 
selected him as their gubernatorial candi- 
date. Consequently when he arrived at 
Niagara he wore two hats — one as a 
citizen in exile; the other as the next pos- 
sible governor of Ohio. Even before he 
arrived at the Clifton House, Vallandig- 
ham had prepared an “Address to the 
Democracy of Ohio.” The well-drawn 
“Address” challenged the illegal acts of 
the Lincoln Administration and tried to 
base the election upon the issue of civil 
rights — free speech, free press, trial by 
jury, and free elections. The exile, of 
course, visualized himself as a martyr to 
the cause of civil liberties. And he plead 
the cause of peace moderately, insisting 
upon peace and reunion. 


After securing copies of the “Address to 
the Democracy of Ohio,” the Hon. Rich- 
ard T. Merrick and Joseph Warren hur- 
ried back to Buffalo. Merrick went direct- 


falo Commercial Advertiser, July 16, 1863; 
Capiagtield) Illinois State Register, July 19, 
863. 
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ly to the telegraph office, intending to 
send the “Address” and news about Vall- 
andigham over the wires to the Chicago 
Times. The telegrapher, however, re- 
fused to transmit the message over the 
wires — he was a Republican who 
thought Vallandigham a traitor and the 
“Address” but treason. Merrick, then, 
put the “Address” back in his pocket and 
took the next train to Chicago, intending 
to deliver the document in person to the 
office of the Times.? 


The telegrapher’s refusal to send the 
“Address” over the wires enabled Joseph 
Warren of the Buffalo Courier to score a 
newspaper first — his was the first paper 
in the country to publish Vallandigham’s 
“Address to the Democracy of Ohio.” 
Before the week was up most Democratic 
newspapers in the United States — and 
many Republican journals too — publish- 
ed the “Address”, and it became a subject 
of considerable discussion and debate. 


The Republican editors of the Buffalo 
Morning Express and the Buffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiser left no one in doubt 
as to their views. They believed Valland- 
igham to be an out-and-out traitor and 
his address rank “poison.” Anyone who 
published it deserved censure for serving 
as “a mouthpiece for an outlaw.” The 
editor of the Courier owed an apology to 
the decent citizens of Buffalo — “the 
heart and hands [of the Courier] are full 
of the shafts of sedition and revolt.’’4 
Other Republican editors joined the at- 
tack upon Vallandigham and the “Ad- 
dress.” The Cleveland Leader supposed 
that the “Address” would be read with 
delight by Mr. Vallandigham’s friends in 
Richmond, Virginia.5 The editor of the 
(Columbus) Ohio State Journal viewed 


2 Buffalo Morning Express, July 18, 1863. 

3 Ibid.; Buffalo Morning Courier, July 17, 
1863. 

4 Buffalo Morning Express, July 18, 1863; 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, July 18, 1863. 

5 Cleveland Leader, July 18, 1863. 

6 (Columbus) Ohio State Journal, July 20, 
24, 1863. 

T Daily Dayton Journal, July 15, 1863, Nov. 
22, 23, 1867. 
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the “Address” as “weak, bombastic, and 
maudlin” — every sentence the product 
of a most violent and malignant passion.6 


In addition to criticizing the exile and 
his “Address,” Republican editors nailed 
a list of sins upon his door. They blamed 
him for organizing the bloody New York 
draft riots of July 13-16, even forging a 
document to convince the credulous.7 
They claimed that Vallandigham had 
urged General Lee to invade Pennsylvania 
while he was an exile in Dixie. They also 
suggested that Vallandigham had insti- 
gated the raid of General John H. Mor- 
gan into Indiana and Ohio, supposing 
that “Vallandighamers” served as_ his 
guides. One lie led to another. It was 
even suggested that Vallandigham’s nom- 
ination was effected by General Morgan’s 
agents. It was also stated that when 
paroling prisoners, Morgan instructed 
them to vote for Vallandigham.$§ 


The exile, of course, resented the lies 
which Republican editors circulated about 
him. He labeled the story linking him to 
the Morgan raid “ridiculous & desperate.” 
He reminded a friend of what he had 
said the previous February: “If they in- 
vade us we will write for them precisely 
the same history they have written for us 
for years, & give them ‘Bull Runs’ upon 
our own soil.”9 


An array of visitors journeyed to the 
Clifton House to see Vallandigham. Mrs. 
Vallandigham, her young son, and her 
sister accompanied Judge John J. Blanc- 
hard and J. H. Walters of Dayton to 
Niagara. A newsman noted that Mrs. 
Vallandigham was “a comely, pleasant- 
looking lady” and Master Charlie “a 
bright, lively youth of ten summers.”1!0 
Ohio politicians came to pay homage or 


8 Ohio State Journal, July 30, Aug. 1, 1863; 
Daily Dayton Journal, July 16, 23, 1863; (New 
Lisbon) Buckeye State, Aug. 13, 1863; Cleve- 
land Leader, July 30, 1863; Bucyrus Weekly 
Journal, Aug. 7, 14, 1863. 

9 Letter, Vallandigham to Manton Marble, 
Aug. 2, 1863, Manton Marble Papers, Library 
of Congress. 

10 Toronto Daily Globe, July 28, 1863. 
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discuss the election prospects. One day 
two Cleveland Democrats who revered 
“the opinions and the person of the exile” 
celebrated their trip to Niagara by par- 
taking of too much liquor; they were 
locked up for the night and fined next 
morning. An interested editor observed, 
“Yankees can’t stand Canadian whiskey. 
There is too much fight in it.”11 

George Brown, editor of the Toronto 
Globe, reported what he saw on a visit to 
the Falls: 

A band of Pilgrims came down from 
Buffalo Sunday morning [July 26] to see 
the great Martyr and Prophet. There 
were none of the leading Copperheads 
among them. They were all the small 
fry, with much swagger, turndown 
shirt collars and dirty bosoms. ‘Judge 
Fulton, of whom I never heard before, 
was the leader and spokesman of the 
band. He has a fossilized appearance, 
wore big ruffles in his bosom, and af- 
futed [sic] whiskey as did the rest of 
the party, in frequent and ponderous 
potations. All they wanted was to ‘hang 
Abe Lincoln, Bil Seward, and all other 
abolitionists.’ . . . . some of the party 
would like to have cheered for Jeff 
Davis, but they were restrained by the 
more shrewd ones. They were all intro- 
duced to the great Martyr and regard- 
ed that as glory enough for one Sun- 
day.12 
Perhaps a thousand visitors came to see 

Vallandigham during the two weeks he 
stayed at the Clifton House — before he 
moved on August 1 to the nearby Table 
Rock Hotel to get more privacy and to 
escape the curious. Spies hovered around 
the Clifton House like bees around a 
flower. The self-styled emissaries, amateur 
and professional, kept a close watch on 
Vallandigham, balancing their chairs as 
they sat “Yankee fashion.” An observer 
watched them at work. “They note down 


11 St. Catharines Evening Journal, July 21, 


12 Toronto Daily Globe, July 28, 1863. 

13 “Our Own Correspondent” (Charles Mac- 
kay), Aug. 8, 1863, in (London) The Times, 
Aug. 24, 1863; St. Catharines Evening Journal, 
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who talks and dines with Mr. Vallandig- 
ham,” he reported.18 


The famous exile did more than visit 
with a steady stream of callers. He wrote 
letters to be read at Democratic rallies 
and urged his friends to carry on the fight 
for rights and liberties. His letter to 
Toledo Democrats received statewide cir- 
culation. He spoke out for peace and 
compromise, calling the war “the forbid- 
den fruit of the political garden of Eden.” 
He bemoaned the passing of liberty and 
he believed that a military despotism was 
enveloping the country. He enthroned 
Liberty and worshipped at her feet.14 


Vallandigham also bested George 
Brown of the Toronto Globe in an ex- 
change of printed words. Brown criticized 
Vallandigham as a disciple of Jefferson 
Davis and misrepresented Vallandigham’s 
criticism of Secretary of State Seward and 
the Lincoln Administration during the 


Aug. 1, 1863; Buffalo Morning Courier, Aug. 
1, 1863. 

14 Letter, Vallandigham to Thomas Dunlop 
et al, July 31, 1863, published in full in the 
Mt. Vernon Democratic Banner, Aug. 15, 1863. 
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public controversy over the Trent affair. 
By dropping quotation marks within 
statements Vallandigham had made dur- 
ing the 1861-62 session of Congress, 
Brown put someone else’s words into Vall- 
andigham’s mouth — making it appear 
that the Ohio congressman tried to lead 
the United States into a war with Eng- 
land.15 The exile replied in two letters 
published in the Toronto Leader and 
signed “An American.” Vallandigham 
proved that Brown had been guilty of an 
unethical practice in dropping quotation 
marks to change a meaning and he also 
took the Globe to task for violating the 
traditional hospitality given an exile.16 


Brown of the Globe refused to retract 
his charges. He simply restated his argu- 
ments and threw more editorial darts at 
the exile. Vallandigham, as far as Brown 
was concerned, remained “a traitor to his 
own people” and “an enemy of Eng- 
land.”17 


Early in August, while the exile stayed 
at Saul Davis’ curio shop and hotel at 
Table Rock, some notable Canadians 
came to Niagara to meet Charles Mac- 
kay, (London) Times correspondent sta- 
tioned in New York City. All of the 
notables met Vallandigham and all re- 
garded him most highly. The callers in- 
cluded: Thomas D’Arcy McGee, litter- 
ateur and orator extra-ordinary and a 
prominent politician nearly ready to be- 
come the chief architect of the Dominion 
of Canada; Edward W. Watkin, London 
financier and entrepreneur who was in 
process of negotiating a favorable mail 
contract for the Grand Trunk Railroad 
and for the transfer of the vast holdings 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company to the 
English government; Charles J. Brydges, 
Superintendent of the Grand Trunk 
Railroad and one of Quebec’s first citi- 


15 Toronto Daily Globe, July 21, 1863. 

16 Letters, “To the Editor of the Leader,” 
July 21, Aug. 7, 1863, published in Toronto 
Daily Leader, July 25, Aug. 11, 1863. 

17 Toronto Daily Globe, Aug. 12, 1863. 

18 Edward W. Watkin, Canada and Her 
States: Recollections, 1857-1866 (London, 
1887), pp. 454-455; St. Catharines Evening 
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zens; Alexander G. Dallas, onetime chief 
factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company but 
serving as governor of Prince Rupert’s 
Land in 1863; and Professor Henry Y. 
Hind, Toronto geologist and explorer, 
whose published reports on the vast prair- 
ies between Winnipeg and the Rockies 
caused Canadians to dream of a trans- 
continental railroad and wheat fields in 
the wilderness. McGee, Watkin, and 
Brydges had met Vallandigham when he 
had first arrived in Quebec aboard the 
Lady Head three weeks earlier. At that 
time they befriended him, and mutual 
respect developed between the exile and 
his gracious hosts. While awaiting the 
arrival of Mackay of the Times at the 
Falls, McGee, Watkin, and Brydges took 
Vallandigham to a political rally at near- 
by Drummondville as their guest, and 
Watkin later described the exile as a 
personable and intellect man — one de- 
serving hospitality in Canada.18 


After his Canadian friends departed, 
Vallandigham again turned to the task of 
campaigning through letters to friends or 
chairmen of Democratic mass meetings. 
He took time out from campaigning to 
take a scouting trip to Windsor to check 
into the advisability of moving his Cana- 
dian base to that small city of 3,000.19 
Evidently he found conditions there quite 
satisfactory. Windsor’s nearness to Detroit 
would give him a tie with Michigan 
Democrats. Its proximity to Toledo gave 
Ohio Democrats ready access to him. He 
also found hotel facilities more than ade- 
quate.20 


Vallandigham, therefore, made _prep- 
arations to bid farewell to Niagara. But 
before taking the trip to Windsor he 
decided to take a trek back to Quebec — 
there he would have another chance to 
visit with Thomas D’Arcy McGee, Ed- 


Journal, Aug. 6, 1863; Chatham Weekly Pa- 
triot, Aug. 20, 1863; (London) The Times, 
Aug. 24, 1863. 

19 Letter, Vallandigham to Manton Marble, 
Aug. 2, 1863, Marble Papers. 

20 James L. Vallandigham, A Life of Cle- 
ment L. Vallandigham (Baltimore, 1872), pp. 
326-327. 
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ward W. Watkin, and Charles J. Brydges. 
On August 13 the exile wrote to a friend, 
“Tomorrow, in company with Hon. Geo. 
H. Pendleton & family & other friends, as 
also my own family, I start upon a trip 
down the St. Lawrence, through Hamil- 
ton, Toronto, Kingston, Montreal & 
Quebec — reaching the latter place Mon- 
day evening Aug. 15”.?1 

So on August 14, 1863, Vallandigham 
bid farewell to Saul Davis, the Table 
Rock Hotel, and the Falls — ending his 


month’s residence on the Niagara fron- 
tier. After a pleasant trip to Quebec, 
where he was publicly defended by 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee, the exile headed 
for Windsor on the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road. He stayed in Windsor from August 
24, 1863, until June 14, 1864, when he 
threw caution to the winds and returned 
to Ohio. The ten months he spent in 
Windsor, however, did not bear half the 
interest or importance as the month he 
spent on the Niagara frontier. 


John Maynard of Lake Erie: 


The Genesis of a Legend 


By George Salomon 


1Two or three generations ago, the 
legend of John Maynard, the heroic pilot 
of Lake Erie, was widely known not only 
around Buffalo but all over the United 
States and even abroad. How he rescued 
the passengers and crew of a burning 
steamship at the cost of his own life was 
told in both verse and prose, and recited 
in uncounted parlors and lecture halls. 
Today he is almost forgotten in this 
country; but, as we shall see, his renown 
lives on overseas in a foreign tongue. 


Whether this hero of song and story 
was a real or mythical personage does not 
seem to have been investigated until long 
after his fame had waned. Frederick J. 
Shepard apparently was the first to sug- 


21 Letter, Vallandigham to Marble, Aug. 13, 
1863, Marble Papers. 

1 For advice and assistance, I am indebted 
to Dr. Richard G. Salomon, Professor Emeritus 
of History, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; 
Miss Alice J. Pickup, Librarian, Buffalo & Erie 
County Historical Society; Miss Esther Klug- 
iewicz, Erie (Pa.) Public Library; Miss Eve- 
lyn Vradenburgh, Congressional Library, Bos- 
ton; Mr. Joachim Schobess, Librarian, Theo- 
dor Fontane Archive, Potsdam, East Germany. 


gest, in 1927, that the legend of John 
Maynard might have been derived from 
the conflagration of the steamship Erie, 
off Silver Creek, New York, on August 9, 
1841, in which a wheelman named Luther 
Fuller was burned to death at his post. 
Shepard also identified the various literary 
renderings of the story.? 


The findings of this inquiry were re- 
capitulated, with some additional inform- 
ation, by Marvin A. Rapp, Manfred P. 
Fleischer and others. However, all ac- 
counts to date are full of rumors, guess- 
work and loose ends. Thus, Shepard and 
his successors make much of a report ac- 
cording to which Fuller did not really die 
in the fire, but survived instead, under 


2 Frederick J. Shepard, “A Wandering 
Legend of Lake Erie: John Maynard,” Buffalo 
Evening News, July 16, 1927. 

3 Marvin A. Rapp, “John Maynard—Lake 
Erie Hero,” Inland Seas, XII (1956), 3-15; 
Manfred P. Fleischer, “John Maynard—Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit,” Zeitschrift fuer Religions 
—und Geistesgeschichte, XVI (1964), 168-173. 
See also articles by Rollin Palmer, Buffalo 
Evening News, October 27, 1945; Ed Kowal- 
ewski, ibid., January 2, 1947. 
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an alias, to a rum-soaked old age; but 
they do not examine the exceedingly 
shaky evidence for this contention. They 
do not explain how the various renderings 
of the story came into being, nor do they 
account for such intriguing details as the 
renaming of the hero from Fuller to May- 
nard. The present documented history of 
the legend provides solutions to these 
puzzles and some others. 


I 

The history of the Erie disaster has 
been told many times. The facts are well 
authenticated: the explosion of several 
turpentine jars, incautiously placed above 
the ship’s boilers; the lightning-like spread 
of the flames through the freshly painted 
vessel; the shortage of lifeboats; the 
scenes of bravery and despair; and the 
horrifying death toll of some 200 persons. 
Detailed reports of the catastrophe ap- 
peared in the Buffalo newspapers and 
were widely reprinted in other cities. In 
addition, the proceedings of the coroner’s 
jury which investigated the conflagration 
were printed in the local press and else- 
where. The many later descriptions in 
books and pamphlets® seem to be based 
wholly or mainly on these accounts. 


At least three crew members were re- 
ported to have lost their lives in ways 
comparable to those later attributed to 
the legendary John Maynard. The second 
engineer, John Allen, was trapped while 
trying to keep the ship’s machinery going, 
and perished in the fire.6 A wheelman, 
Jerome McBride, was rescued with 26 
other persons by the steamer De Witt 


4 Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, August 
12-17, 1841; New York Herald, August 16-20. 

5 For example: Steamboat Disasters and 
Railroad Accidents in the United States (re- 
vised ed., Worcester: Warren Lazell, 1846), 
pp. 239-252; James O. Brayman, editor, Thrill- 
ing Adventures by Land and Sea (New York: 
Miller, Orton & Mulligan, 1855), pp. 250-257, 
reprinted Inland Seas, IV (1948), 195-199; 
James T. Lloyd, Lloyd’s Steamboat Directory 
and Disasters on the Western Waters (Cin- 
cinnati: James T. Lloyd & Co., 1856), pp. 121- 
126; Harlan Hatcher, Lake Erie (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1945), pp. 163-164. 

6 Advertiser, August 11; New York Daily 
Express, August 17, Allen’s name in Express, 
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Clinton, but died of burns a few days 
later.7 And Luther Fuller, the wheelman 
on duty, stayed at his post amid the 
flames, precisely as Maynard was later 
(to be) credited with doing. The ill- 
fated ship’s captain, Thomas J. Titus, 
subsequently testified: 
. . . | was the last person who left the 
Erie, when I left her I heard much 
confusion but saw no person; think 
Fuller remained at the wheel and never 
left it until burned to death; he was 
always a resolute man in obeying 
orders.8 


Still another wheelman, James Laf- 
ferty (sometimes misspelled Laverty or 
Loverty) came to a less heroic end. He 
was picked up by the Clinton and for 
many decades lived on ingloriously in his 
tome town of Erie, Pennsylvania, finally 
becoming a town drunkard who begged 
his way around the local taverns with a 
fiddle. He died, about 87 years old, in 
the Erie County Almshouse, on November 
22, 1900.10 

After his death, poor Lafferty innocent- 
ly became the cause of a persistent libel 
against the memory of Luther Fuller. In 
1912, an aged carpenter in Erie, Andrew 
W. Blila, reportedly claimed that Fuller 
had not in fact died on the Erie. He had 
escaped, so the story went, after every- 
body else was gone; had lived on under 
the alias of James Rafferty; served a 


prison sentence for counterfeiting; be- 
came a notorious tippler and cadger of 
drinks and died at the age of 87 in the 


Erie County Almshouse, on November 22, 
1900!11 


August 16. ; 

7 Advertiser, August 11 and 13. 

8 Express, August 17 (reprinted from Ad- 
vertiser, August 12); italics in the original. 
Also in Herald, August 16. 

9 John Miller, A Twentieth Century His- 
tory of Erie County, Pennsylvania, I (Chicago: 
Lewis Publishing Co., 1909), pp. 662-663. Mil- 
ler mistakenly asserts that Lafferty was at the 
wheel during the fire. j 

10 Information from Erie County Hospital. 
(Mrs. Darleen Hohne, Secretary) in letter 
dated September 23, 1964. 

11 Shepard, op. cit.; repeated by Rapp, 
Fleischer and others. Blila’s full name and 
trade from Erie City Directory, 1899. 
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Blila claimed to have been employed 
on the Erie as a call boy at the time of 
the catastrophe, although this cannot be 
confirmed.12_ He also said he knew Fuller 
when both were young, in their mutual 
home town of Harborcreek, just outside 
Erie. Be this as it may, the details that 
Blila cites leave no doubt whatever that 
his statement regarding Fuller’s alleged 
later years arises from confusion with 
Lafferty’s old age. Although frequently 
retold, the story affords no valid grounds 


for doubting that Fuller really died a 
hero’s death. 
II 

About four years after the disaster, the 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser printed an 
anonymous short story which was plainly 
inspired by the tragedy, but wishfully 
replaced what was, with what might have 
been.!% Here the hero is called not Luther 
Fuller but John Maynard, and his exploit 
has taken on the form as we know it: he 
saves every life on board but his own. 


10 


15 


20 


25 


The complete text follows: 


It was on a pleasant May morning that a steam 
vessel was riding at anchor, opposite the town of 
Buffalo, on Lake Erie. You know, I dare say, 
that Erie is one of those sea-lakes for which Amer- 
ica is so famous; and, as you stand on its shore, 
and see the green waves dashing in one after anoth- 
er, you might well think you were looking at the 
green ocean itself. The Jersey—for that was the 
name of the steamer—was dressed out with many 
bright flags; the Blue Peter, the signal of imme- 
diate sailing, was at her main-mast head; porters 
were hurrying along the narrow quay that juts out 
into the laké; boatmen quarrelling with each oth- 
er for passengers; travellers hurrying backwards 
and forwards to look for their luggage; friends 
shaking hands and bidding each other farewell; 
idlers lounging about, with their hands in their 
pockets; cab drivers jangling for a larger fare; 
and all the various kinds of bustle and confusion 
that attend the departure of a packet from a water- 
ing place. 

But presently the anchor was hove, the paddles 
began to turn, the sails were set, and, leaving a 
broad track of foam behind her, the Jersey stood 
westward, and held on her course for the town of 
Erie. It was a bright-blue day; and, as hour 
after hour went by, some mingled in the busy con- 
versation on politics; some sat apart, and calcu- 
lated the gains of the shop or the counting house; 


12 He once described at length how he was 
saved by McBride and picked up with him by 
the Clinton (Miller, op. cit., 1, pp. 663-664) ; 
but his name does not appear with McBride’s 
and Lafferty’s on the list of persons taken 
aboard by that ship (Advertiser, August 11; 
Erie Weekly Gazette, August 12), nor in the 


provisional lists of the lost. 

13 Advertiser, September 12, 1845. The story 
was soon reprinted, with trifling changes, in a 
local magazine, the Western Literary Messen- 
ger (October 4, pp. 134-135). The reprint 
credits the Advertiser. 
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some were wrapped up in the book with which 
they were engaged; and one or two, with whom 
time seemed to hang heavily, composed themselves 
to sleep. In short, one and all were like men 
who thought that, let danger come to them when 


it might, at least it would not be that day. 

It drew towards four in the afternoon, and the 
steamer which had hitherto been keeping the mid- 
dle of the lake, stood southward; Erie, the place 
to which it was bound, lying on the southern side. 


Old John Maynard was at the wheel; a bluff, 
weather-beaten sailor, tanned by many a burning 
summer day, and by many a winter tempest. He 
had truly learnt to be content with his situation: 
none could ever say that they had heard him re- 
pine at his hard labor and scanty pay. He had, 
in the worst time, a cheerful word and a kind look 
for those with whom he was thrown; cast often 
enough into bad company, he tried, at least, and 
generally succeeded, in saying or doing something 
for its good. He was known, from one end of 
Lake Erie to the other, by the name of honest John 
Maynard, and the secret of his honesty to his 
neighbors was his love of God. 

The land was about ten miles off, when the cap- 
tain coming up from his cabin, cried to a sailor, 
“Dick Fletcher, what’s all that smoke I see com- 
ing out from the hold?” 

“It’s from the engine-room, sir, I guess,” said 
the man. 

“Down with you, then, and let me know.” 

The sailor began descending the ladder by which 
you go to the hold; but scarcely had be disappear- 
ed beneath the deck, when he came up with much 
greater speed. 

“The hold’s on fire, sir,’ he said to the captain, 
who was by this time standing close to him. 

The captain rushed down and found the account 
too true. Some sparks had fallen on a bundle of 
tow; no one had seen the accident; and now not 
only much of the luggage, but the sides of the ves- 
sel were in a smouldering flame. 

All hands passengers as well as sailors, were 
called together, and two lines being made, one on 
each side of the hold, buckets of water were pass- 
ed and repassed; they were filled from the lake, 
and flew along a line of ready hands, were dash- 
ed hissing on the burning mass, and then passed 
on to the other side to be refilled. For some 
few moments it seemed as if the flames were sub- 
dued. 
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In the meantime the women on board were clus- 
tering round John Maynard, the only man unem- 
ployed who was capable of answering their ques- 
tions. “How far is it to land?” “How long 
shall we be getting in?” “Is it very deep?” — 
“Ts there no boat?” “Can they see us from the 
shore?” The helmsman answered as well as he 
could. There was no boat; it had been left at Buf- 
falo to be mended; they might be seven miles from 
the shore; they would probably be in in forty min- 
utes; he could not tell how far the fire had reached. 
“But, to speak the truth,” he added, “we are all 
in great danger; and I think if there were less talk- 
ing and a little more praying, it would be the bet- 
ter for us, and none the worse for the boat!” 

“How’s her head?” shouted the captain. 

“West sou’west,” answered Maynard. 

“Keep her sou’ and by west,” cried the captain. 
“We must go ashore anywhere.” 

It happened that a draft of wind drove back the 
flames, which soon began to blaze up more furious- 
ly against the saloon; and the partition betwixt it 
and the whole hold was soon on fire. The long 
wreaths of smoke began to find their way through 
the sky-light; and the captain seeing this, ordered 
all the women forward. The engineer put on his 
utmost steam; the American flag was run up, and 
reversed in token of distress; water was flung over 
the sails, to make them hold the wind. And still 
John Maynard stood by the wheel, though now he 
was cut off by a sheet of smoke and flame, from the 
ship’s crew. 

Greater and greater grew the heat! the engin- 
eers fled from the engine room; the passengers 
were clustering round the vessel’s bow, the sailors 
were sawing planks on which to lash the women; 
the boldest were throwing off their coats and waist- 
coats, and preparing for one long struggle for life. 
And still the coast grew plainer and plainer; the 
paddles, as yet, worked well; they could not be 
more than a mile from the shore; and boats were 
even now starting to their assistance. 

“John Maynard!” cried the captain. 

“Aye, aye, Sir!” said John. 

“Could you hold out five minutes longer?” 

“Til try, sir.” 

And he did try; the flames came nearer and 
nearer; a sheet of smoke would sometimes almost 
suffocate him; his hair was singed; his blood 
seemed on fire with the great heat. Crouching as 
far back as he could, he held the wheel firmly with 
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his left hand, till the flesh shrivelled, and the mus- 
cle creaked in the flame; and then he stretched 
forth his right, and bore the agony without a scream 
or a groan. It was enough for him that he heard 
the cheer of the sailors to the approaching boats; 
the cry of the captain, “the women first, then 
every man for himself, and God for us all.” And 
they were the last sounds that he heard. How he 
perished was not known, whether dizzied by the 
smoke, he lost his footing in endeavoring to come 
forward, and fell overboard, or whether he was 
suffocated by the dense smoke, his comrades could 
not tell. At the moment the vessel struck, the 
boats were at her side; the passengers, sailors, 
and captain leaped into them, or swam for their 
lives; all, save he to whom they owed everything, 
escaped. 

He had died the death of a Christian hero—I 
had almost said, of a martyr; his spirit was com- 
mended into his Father’s hands, and his body sleeps 
in peace by the green side of Lake Erie. 


When and by whom was the actual 
event transmuted into this flight of fancy? 
In Dr. Rapp’s opinion, the story of Fuller’s 
heroism had become a widely repeated 
local folk tale by 1845. The Helmsman 
story, he thinks, is a somewhat modified 
recording of this tale by a traveling writer. 
Rapp does not discuss whether the sup- 
posed storytellers or the author of the 
printed piece transformed the disaster into 
a rescue, although he definitely attributes 
the change in the hero’s name to the lat- 
ter.14 

I have found no evidence of any such 
oral transmission or popular mythmaking. 
An editorial note preceding the story in the 
Advertiser betrays no familiarity with folk 
tales or legendary heros. The local editor 
would have been in a position to know of 
such matters. But he does not even refer 
to Fuller; all he says is this: 

Tue Hetmsman oF Lake Erte—The 

story under this head in today’s paper 

will recall to the recollection of many 
readers the heroic self-sacrificing devo- 
tion of McBring, the Helmsman of the 

14 Rapp, op. cit., p. 10. 

15 The same reason probably applies to the 


change in the name of the ship, from Frie to 
Jersey. Alternately, the author may have felt 
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Erie, who, during the awful burning of 
that boat, remained at his post until 
nearly consumed by the flames and 
when further effort was unavailing. 
The story is well told, but by one more 
familiar with the nav[ijgation of the 
ocean than that of the lakes. Boats do 
not ride at anchor off Buffalo. 
Indeed, there is positive reason to be- 
lieve that John Maynard came into being, 
not as a folk hero like John Henry or 
Casey Jones, but as a literary creation; for 
the story’s two most conspicuous depart- 
ures from the facts of the Erie fire can be 
traced with fair likelihood to printed 
sources. 

One of these is the renaming of the 
hero. The author discarded Fuller’s name 
—presumably to avoid the impression that 
a factual account of the Erie conflagra- 
tion was intended.15 The name adopted 
instead was apparently not pulled out of 
the air. Among the members of the 
coroner’s jury was a certain Robert H. 
Maynard; in all likelihood, the author 
saw the name in the published proceed- 
that a lake, a city (line 26) and a ship all 
bearing the same name might be confusing or 


monotonous. I have not been able to deter- 
mine why the name Jersey was chosen, 


(Rn ana 
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ings and borrowed it, consciously or 
otherwise.16 To assume that he hit on it 
independently would stretch the limits of 
coincidence, 


The helmsman’s success in rescuing 
everyone on shipboard except himself also 
seems to have been suggested by a printed 
source: an anonymous book entitled 
Steamboat Disasters and Railroad Acct- 
dents in the United States.17 In this 
gruesome work a detailed report on the 
Erie, including a long elegiac poem, is 
directly preceded by a narrative headed: 
“Conflagration of the Phoenix, on Lake 
Champlain, on the Night of September 
5, 1819; wherein, owing to the Coolness 
and Self-Possession of the Commander, 
not a Soul was Lost.” To a writer with 
any imagination, the dramatic possibilities 
of merging the two incidents must have 
been plain. 


That the author depended on printed 
information for at least some of his raw 
material is very likely inasmuch as he was 
working at a distance. Not only was he 
unfamiliar with Buffalo Harbor, [his 
vocabulary, as Shepard and others have 
pointed out, suggests that he was an 
Englishman],18 but certainly an American 
writing for Americans would not have 
thought it necessary to explain at the out- 
set what the Great Lakes are (lines 3-8). 


Even with these clues, unfortunately, 
the author’s identity remains a mystery. 
Not only does the story lack a by-line, but 
the introductory note sounds as if even 
the editor did not know whose work it 


16 R. H. Maynard is mentioned, for exam- 
ple, in the Advertiser, August 17, and the New 
York Herald, August 16, 1841. During 1840, he 
lived on Seneca Street east of Washington 
Street and was a trustee of the Buffalo Orphan 
eeetune. Buffalo City Directory, 1840, pp. 21, 

6. 

17 Op. cit. The copyright notice indicates 
that the first edition of this work was publish- 
ed in 1842, by Dorr, Howland & Co. of Worces- 
ter, Mass. Neither Fuller’s exploit nor R. H. 
Maynard’s name is mentioned in this account. 

18 For example, he uses the word “waist- 
coat” (line 117), which even then was a 
Briticism. “This under garment is now gen- 
erally called in America a vest.” Noah Web- 
ster, An American Dictionary of the English 


was—which makes it virtually certain that 
“The Helmsman of Lake Erie” was not 
originally written for the Buffalo paper. 
Shepard conjectured that it might have 
been borrowed from another periodical, 
and the absence of any credit, combined 
with the British locutions, points to it 
being an unauthorized reprint from a 
British publication.19 


Ill 


“The Helmsman of Lake Erie” appears 
to have been quickly forgotten, but not 
until it had been noticed and the survival 
of the Maynard legend assured by a once 
famous man, John Bartholomew Gough 
(1817-1886). 


In his time, Gough was America’s 
leading apostle of temperance. A native 
of England, he came to the United States 
at the age of 12 and soon entered the 
bookbinding trade. As a young man, he 
became a drunkard, but was converted to 
total abstinence in 1842. Thereafter, he 
devoted his life to the fight against alco- 
hol and lectured with immense success 
both in the United States and in his 
native land. 


Gough’s lectures and writings abound 
with anecdotes, parables and jokes. He 
continually gathered tales illustrating 
man’s depravity or nobility, as the case 
might be, and the evils of drink.20 Evi- 
dently, he had a reliable memory for such 
morsels: 


. .. | was constantly on the lookout, in 
travelling, conversation, reading, stroll- 
ing the streets, in society, for illustra- 


Language, Il (Springfield, Mass.: G. and C. 
Merriam, 1845), p. 928. 

19 British books and journals enjoyed no 
copyright protection in this country until 1891 
and were pirated with complete impunity. Sir 
Paul Harvey, The Oxford Companion to 
English Literature (2nd ed.; Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1940), pp. 884-885. Shepard sug- 
gests that the author may have been Charles 
Dickens, who visited the Lakes in 1842; but it 
is hard to see why Dickens, then close to the 
height of his fame, should have published 
anything anonymously. 

20 See, for example, his Platform Echoes, 
or, Living Truths for Head and Heart (Hart- 
ford: A. D. Worthington & Co., 1886). 
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The burning of the Kne (1841), 1s the event from which the legend of John May- 


a 


nard is derived. Woodcut by Huestis & Craft, New York. Courtesy of The New- 


York Historical Society. 


tions, incidents, or facts, that I could 
use for temperance lectures; not exact- 
ly storing them in my mind, but letting 
them float on the surface, ready at the 
moment when required.?1 


Since brave seamen and ships in dis- 
tress were favorite subjects at the time, 
many heroic tales with a nautical cast 
swam into Gough’s ken—among them 
“The Helmsman of Lake Erie.” He turn- 
ed the story into a brief prose narration 
or recitation entitled, “The Pilot—A 
Thrilling Incident”; unfortunately, he 
nowhere tells us when or for what oc- 
casion. The earliest publication that I 
have found dates from 1869,22 but, as we 
shall see below, the piece must have been 


21 Sunlight and Shadow, or, Gleanings from 
My Life Work (Hartford: A. D. Worthington 
& Co., 1881), p. 349. 

22 Floyd B. Wilson, Wilson’s Book of Reci- 
tations and Dialogues (New York: Dick & 
Fitzgerald, n.d., copyright 1869), pp. 27-28. The 
text quoted below is from another, undated 
but apparently identical, printing of the book; 
the New York Publie Library’s copy of the 
1869 edition is defective. 

23 The piece does not appear in Gough’s 
Platform Echoes, Sunlight and Shadow, his 
other autobiographical writings, or the num- 
erous lectures by him in the James Black 
Temperance Collection, now in the New York 
Public Library. 
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in print by 1866 at the latest. It soon 
became a popular number; though ap- 
parently not included in any of Gough’s 
own works,23 it was printed with his name 
in several of the period’s countless elocu- 
tion books.?4 


Though Gough does not name _ his 
source, the piece beyond doubt derives 
directly from “The Helmsman of Lake 
Erie.” Simpler and briefer as it is, it con- 
tains hardly an element without a counter- 
part in the older story. 


Gough made one important alteration: 
he routed the ship toward Buffalo, from 
Detroit—no doubt because he thought 
a thrilling escape most dramatic just be- 
fore the end of a voyage. In addition, he 

Continued on page 82 


24 For example,in Robert McLain Cumnock, 
Choice Readings for Public and Private Enter- 
tainment (copyright 1878; 9th ed., Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., 1882), pp. 91-92. A 
version with minor variants, entitled simply 
“The Pilot,’ appears in: Lewis B. Monroe, 
Public and Parlor Readings: Prose and 
Poetry (copyright 1872; Boston: Lee and 
Shepard, 1876, pp. 55-56; Lucius Osgood, Os- 
good’s American Sixth Reader for Schools and 
Families (Pittsburgh: A. H. English, 1873), 
pp. 176-177; [Phineas Garrett, editor,] The 
Speaker’s Garland and Literary Bouquet, vol. 
VI, no. 23 (copyright 1885; Philadelphia: P. 
Garrett & Co., 1889), pp. 202-203. ; 
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THE PILOT—A THRILLING INCIDENT. 


John Maynard was well-known in the lake district as 
a God-fearing, honest and intelligent pilot. He was 
pilot on a steamboat from Detroit to Buffalo. One 
summer afternoon—at that time those steamers seldom 


5 carried boats—smoke was seen ascending from below, and 


the captain called out: 

“Simpson, go below, and see what the matter is 
down there.” 

Simpson came up with his face pale as ashes and 

10 said, 

“Captain, the ship is on fire.” 

Then “Fire! fire! fire!” on shipboard. 

All hands were called up. Buckets of water were 
dashed on the fire, but in vain. There were large quan- 

15 tities of rosin and tar on board, and it was found 
useless to attempt to save the ship. The passengers 
rushed forward and inquired of the pilot: 

“How far are we from Buffalo?” 

“Seven miles.” 

20 “How long before we can reach there?” 

“Three-quarters of an hour at our present rate 
of steam.” 

“Ts there any danger?” 

“Danger! here—see the smoke bursting out—go 

25 forward if you would save your lives.” 

Passengers and crew—men, women and children— 
crowded the forward part of the ship. John Maynard 
stood at the helm. The flames burst forth in a sheet 
of fire; clouds of smoke arose. The captain cried 

30 out through his trumpet: 

“John Maynard!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

“Are you at the helm?” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

35 “How does she head?” 

“Southeast by east, sir.” 

“Head her southeast and run her on shore,” said the 
captain. 

Nearer, nearer, yet nearer, she approached the 

40 shore. 

Again the captain cried out: 

“John Maynard!” 

The response came feebly this time, “Aye, aye, sir!” 


“Can you hold on five minutes longer, John?” he said. 


45 “By God’s help, I will.” 

The old man’s hair was scorched from the scalp, one 
hand disabled, his knee upon the stanchion, and his 
teeth set, with his other hand upon the wheel, he stood 
firm as a rock. He beached the ship; every man, woman, 

50 and child was saved, as John Maynard dropped, and his 
spirit took its flight to its God. 


Corresponding 
lines in “The 
Helmsman of 
Lake Erie” 


50- 53 


54- 65 


72- 78 


81- 85; 
89- 93 


114-115 


110-112 


96-99 


119-121 


123-126 


129-135 


144-148 


150-151 
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shifted the time from May to summer; he 
named the sailor who reports the fire 
Simpson instead of Dick Fletcher; he had 
Maynard rather than the captain order 
the passengers forward; and he explained 
the absence of lifeboats as normal prac- 
tice, whereas in “The Helmsman’”’ the 
boat (one boat!) had been left behind for 
repairs. Three details were added: the 
rosin and tar on board, the captain’s 
speaking trumpet, and Maynard’s posture 
amid the flames with “his knee upon the 
stanchion, and his teeth set.” In every 
other way, Gough’s narration follows its 
model, though much detail—including the 
name of the ship—is omitted. 


IV 


Gough’s “Pilot” must have been in 
print by 1866. For in that year it fell into 
the hands of Horatio Alger, Jr. (1834- 
1899), then on the threshold of his career 
as a producer of rags-to-riches stories. Al- 
ger recast his find in ballad form, creating 
what came to be America’s favorite ren- 
dering of the legend. 


Many years later the author himself 
described the genesis of the poem. In the 
summer of 1866, he had heard “The 
Pilot” read during a children’s service at 
the Five Points Mission in New York and, 
upon inquiring about the origin of the 
story, had been referred to “a weekly 
religious paper of recent date in the read- 
ing room of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association.”25 There he learned that “it 
had been used by John B. Gough in one 
of his popular lectures,” and that evening 
he found himself inspired, despite oppres- 


25 I have not succeeded in identifying this 
paper. The periodicals available during 1866- 
67 in the reading room used by Alger (listed 
in the New York YMCA’s 15th Annual Report, 
at the YMCA Historical Library, New York) 
included at least two dozen religious weeklies; 
but most of these have proved unobtainable. 
Only three have been fully checked, without 
success, from January through August 1866; 
The Christian Advocate, New York; The 
Evangelist, New York; Sunday School Times, 
Philadelphia. 

26 “How I Came to Write ‘John Maynard,’ ” 
The Writer, VIII (1895), 182-183. 

27 The Student and Schoolmate, an Illus- 
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sive summer heat, to turn the prose piece 
into verse. He sent the stanzas “to a 
juvenile magazine published in Boston,” 
received a fee of $3.00, and thought that 
would be the end of it; but to his great 
surprise the poem soon began to be wide- 
ly reprinted in recitation books. 


Alger added that he knew nothing 
about his hero beyond what was to be 
found in the ballad. He believed Maynard 
to have been a real person, but “who he 
was, where he was born, and where he per- 
formed the heroic act which has made 
his name so widely known I am afraid 
will never be ascertained.”26 


The poem was published in the January 
1868 issue of The Student and School- 
mate, a children’s magazine in which Al- 
ger’s first full-length work, Ragged Dick, 
had just appeared.27 In this authentic 
edition, the ballad reads: 


JOHN MAYNARD 
A Ballad of Lake Erie. 


*Twas on Lake Erie’s broad expanse 
One bright midsummer day, 

The gallant steamer Ocean Queen 
Swept proudly on her way. 

5 Bright faces clustered on the deck, 

Or, leaning o’er the side, 

Watched carelessly the featherly foam 
That flecked the rippling tide. 


Ah, who beneath that cloudless sky 
10 That smiling bends serene 
Could dream that danger awful, vast, 
Impended o’er the scene,— 


trated Monthly for All Our Boys and Girls, 
XXI_ (1868), 20-23. Contrary to the author’s 
account, one of his sisters reportedly stated 
that the poem was first published about 1862 
in The New York Ledger (Shepard, op. cit.; 
Fleischer p. 169). Ralph D. Gardner’s biblio- 
graphy of Alger’s writings, in Horatio Alger, 
or the American Hero Era (Mendota, IIL: 
Wayside Press, 1964), describes the Student 
and Schoolmate publication as the first 
(p.424), but elsewhere lists an anonymous 
printing in the New York Sun on an unspeci- 
fied date in 1866 (p. 487). I have not found 
these supposed prior publications. 
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Could dream that ere an hour had sped 
That frame of sturdy oak 
15 Would sink beneath the lake’s blue waves, 
Blackened with fire and smoke. 


A seaman sought the Captain’s side, 
A moment whispered low; 

The Captain’s swarthy face grew pale, 

90 He hurried down below. 

Alas, too late! Though quick and sharp, 
And clear his orders came, 

No human efforts could avail 
To quench th’ insidious flame. 


95 The bad news quickly reached the deck, 
It sped from lip to lip, 
And ghastly faces everywhere 
Looked from the doomed ship. 
“Ts there no hope—no chance of life?” 
30 A hundred lips implore. 
“But one,” the Captain made reply, 
“To run the ship on shore.” 


A sailor whose heroic soul 
That hour should yet reveal, 
35 By name John Maynard, Eastern-born, 
Stood calmly at the wheel. 2 
“Head her south-east!” the Captain shouts, 
Above the smothered roar, 
“Head her south-east without delay! 
40 Make for the nearest shore!” 


No terror pales the helmsman’s cheek, 
Or clouds his dauntless eye, 

As in a sailor’s measured tone 
His voice responds, “Aye, aye!” 

45 Three hundred souls, the steamer’s freight 

Crowd forward wild with fear, 

While at the stern the dreaded flames 
Above the deck appear. 


John Maynard watched the nearing flames, 
50 But still, with steady hand 
He grasped the wheel, and steadfastly 
He steered the ship to land. 
“John Maynard, can you still hold out?” 
He heard the Captain cry; 
55 A voice from out the stifling smoke 
Faintly responds, “Aye, aye!” 


The hero facing the flames. Wood engrav- 
ing in the first printing of the ballad, 
“John Maynard,’ by Horatio Alger, Jr. 
(1868). Courtesy of the New York Public 
Library. 


But half a mile! A hundred hands 
Stretch eagerly to shore. 

But half a mile! That distance sped, 
Peril shall all be o’er. 

But half a mile? Yet stay, the flames 
No longer slowly creep, 

But gather round that helmsman bold 
With fierce impetuous sweep. 


60 


65 “John Maynard!” with an anxious voice 
The Captain cries once more, 
“Stand by the wheel five minutes yet 
And we shall reach the shore.” 
Through flame and smoke that dauntless heart 
70 Responded firmly still, 
Unawed, though face to face with death, 
“With God’s good help I will!” 


The flames approach with giant strides, 
They scorch his hands and brow, 
75 One arm disabled seeks his side, 
Ah, he is conquered now! 
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But no, his teeth are firmly set, 
He crushes down his pain, 
His knee upon the stanchion pressed 
80 He guides the ship again. 


One moment yet, one moment yet! 
Brave heart, thy task is o’er, 

The pebbles grate beneath the keel, 
The steamer touches shore. 

85 Three hundred grateful voices rise 

In praise to God that He 

Hath saved them from the fearful fire, 
And from the engulfing sea. 


But where is he, that helmsman bold? 
90 The Captain saw him reel,— 
His nerveless hands released their task, 
He sank beside the wheel. 
The wave received his lifeless corse 
Blackened with smoke and fire. 
95 God rest him! Never hero had 
A nobler funeral pyre! 


In the Student and Schoolmate print- 
ing, a footnote names the source of Al- 
ger’s inspiration: 


The incident upon which this ballad is 
based occurred some years since, and 
has been used by Mr. Gough as a 
powerful and effective illustration in 
one of his lectures. 


A wood engraving shows a youthful John 
Maynard at the wheel; for Alger, unlike 
his predecessors, does not describe the 
hero as an old man. Other details, too, 
have been discarded: Maynard is no 
longer explicitly characterized as “honest” 
and “intelligent”; the starting point and 
destination of the voyage remain unidenti- 
fied; the lack of boats and the presence of 


28 “I called it Ocean Queen, not a very 
fitting name for a Lakes steamer, but I had no 
idea when I wrote the ballad that it would 
become so popular, or I would have tried to 
find a_ better one,” Alger candidly wrote. 
(Letter to Henry Denny, March 6, 1893, 
quoted in Gardner, op. cit., p. 487). 

29 Herbert R. Mayes, Alger: A Biography 
Without a Hero (New York: Macy-Masius, 
1928), p. 162. Imitations surviving in recita- 
tion books also testify to the popularity of 
“John Maynard,” e.g., “The Ship on Fire,” by 
Henry Bateman (in Monroe, op. cit., pp. 67- 
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inflammable materials are not mentioned, 
nor is the captain’s speaking trumpet; and 
the passengers’ anxious inquiries about 
the distance and sailing time to shore no 
longer appear in the dialogue. 


On the other hand, Alger adds some 
touches of his own. He gives the ship a 
new name, Ocean Queen (line 3),28 and 
sets the number of passengers at 300 (45, 
85). Not knowing Maynard’s antecedents 
(“where he was born . . . I am afraid will 
never be ascertained”) , the Massachusetts- 
born Alger arbitrarily makes him an 
Easterner (35). When the fire is reported, 
the captain goes below deck to investigate 
(20) ; and after their rescue the passengers 
thank God (85-88), which they had 
neglected to do in Gough’s rendering. 


In style and structure, Alger’s version 
is a good deal more sophisticated than its 
model. A prediction of disaster (9-16) 
sets the mood. Maynard does not make 
his appearance until the panic reaches a 
climax (33-36). In Gough’s narrative, 
smoke envelops Maynard even when the 
captain first orders him to steer shore- 
ward; in Alger’s, he evidently is not hid- 
den from sight until later, and a dialogue 
is added at the point when the captain 
can no longer see him (53-56). 

To the modern reader the ballad may 
nevertheless seem conventional and wood- 
en, but the contemporary public thought 
otherwise. “For twenty years,” says one of 
Alger’s biographers, “it was one of the 
most popular pieces at ‘exercises’ held by 
schools and societies . . . Without it no 
oratorical contest was complete.”29 Alger 
included the piece, now titled simply 
“John Maynard,” in a slim volume of 


72), which borrows the “ay-ay” motif. How- 
ever, “John Maynard” is not the prototype of 
John Hay’s “Jim Bludso of the Prairie Belle” 
(1871), nor do the two poems share a common 
source, as is asserted, respectively, by Shepard 
and Fleischer and by Gardner (loc. cit.). 
Bludso’s fate is modeled on that of Oliver 
Fairchild, a Mississippi River steamboat en- 
gineer whom Hay knew in his youth. See 
William Roscoe Thayer, The Life and Letters 
of John Hay, I (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1915), pp. 375-377. 
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verse he published in 1875;3° but by this 
time the editors of anthologies had al- 
ready begun to reprint it. 


The anthologists did not do well by 
Alger. Some of the reprints do not name 
him as author; and all or most of those 
published before the turn of the century 
present a mangled rendering in which 
twelve lines (53-64) are deleted, leaving 
four others (49-52) hanging as an odd 
half stanza.31 This conspicuously dis- 
figured text seems to have originated in 
Osgood’s book, where it appears side by 
side with Gough’s “Pilot.”32. The deleted 
passage contains the dialogue (lines 53- 
56) between Maynard and the captain 
which Alger added to the story line bor- 
rowed from Gough; Osgood may well 
have cut it to make the ballad conform 
to the companion prose piece. That later 
anthologists did not restore the full text 
would seem to be due to no deeper reason 
than carelessness. 


Vv 


Paradoxically, the legend of John May- 
nard was to find its most durable’ form in 
a foreign language, at the hands of an 


30 Grand’ther Baldwin’s Thanksgiving, with 
Other Ballads and Poems (Boston: A. 
Loring, 1875), pp. 45-50. 


31 The mutilated text may be found in Os- 
good, op. cit. (1873), pp. 177-178; Garrett, op. 
cit., vol. II, no. 5 (1876; copyright 1874), pp. 
21-23; Frances P. Sullivan, Standard Recita- 
tion by Best Authors, no. 2 (New York: M. J. 
Ivers & Co., 1883), pp. 25-26; Flora N. Kight- 
linger, The Star Speaker (Jersey City: Star 
Publishing Co., 1892), pp. 317-319; Henry 
Davenport Northrop, The Peerless Reciter or 
Popular Program (Philadelphia: Ellicott Pub- 
lishing Co., 1894), pp. 164-166. The mutilated 
version consistently shows certain variants: 
line 68, “will” for “shall”; 69, “flames” for 
“flame”; 78, “the pain” for “his pain”; 88, “in- 
gulfing” for “engulfing”; 92, “sunk” (sic!) for 
“sank”; 93, “corpse” for “corse”; 95, “Hero 
never” for “Never hero.” Another version of 
the disfigured text appears in [John Brandt 
Mansfield, editor] History of the Great Lakes, 
I (Chicago: J. H. Beers & Co., 1899), pp. 477- 
478: it is there described as a reprint from an 
unidentified newspaper, to which it had come 
“from the pen of” a certain Kate Weaver. The 
ambiguous wording leaves it open whether the 
lady may have tried to pass off the well known 


author who never saw the United States: 
the German Theodor Fontane (1819- 
1898). 


Fontane is known as the father of the 
realistic middle-class novel in Germany, 
and also as a distinguished writer of oc- 
casional and narrative verse. Early in life 
he became thoroughly familiar with Eng- 
lish literature, an interest deepened by re- 
peated stints as a newspaperman in Eng- 
land during the 1850’s. Before and after 
these visits, he belonged to a literary club 
in Berlin in which the ancient Scottish 
folk ballads were favorites; his ‘“Archi- 
bald Douglas,” first read there in 1854, 
transposes the Scottish style into German 
with magnificent effect, and has become 
his best-known work. 


In his later years, Fontane returned to 
the ballad form, now adapting it whole- 
heartedly to the contemporary world of 
railroads, steamships and colossal engin- 
eering works. Again the English-speaking 
countries supplied much of his inspiration. 
When a large new railroad bridge near 
Dundee in Scotland collapsed during 
1879, plunging a passenger train into the 
Firth of Tay, he turned the incident into 
a dramatic ballad, which became an over- 


verses as her own; in any event, neither the 
editor of the paper nor the author of the 
History recognized them. The Weaver version 
may be recognized by the following earmarks: 
line 32, “ashore” for “on shore”; 72, “good 
God’s” for “God’s good”; 88, “And the” for 
“And from the”; 92, “sank” for “sunk”. 

32 Why did Osgood juxtapose the verse and 
prose renderings? Possibly because his most 
formidable competitor had done the same 
with a similar, extremely popular piece. In 
McGuffey’s New Fourth Eclectic Reader, (Cin- 
cinnati: Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 1866; reprinted 
1925), pp. 172-174, Felicia Dorothea Hemans’ 
“Casabianea”—the familiar ballad in which 
“The boy stood on the burning deck” until 
overcome, faithful to his father’s orders—is 
preceded by a prose paraphrase. 

33 First published in the 3rd ed. of his 
poems (Gedichte, Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz, 
1889), pp. 179-181; not in the 2nd ed. of 1875. 
No full English translation seems to exist; a 
rather unsatisfactory rendering of the opening 
passage is printed in Palmer, op. cit., and 
Fleischer, p. 173. 

34 Shepard and Fleischer mistakenly assume 
that Fontane modeled his poem on Alger’s. 
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night success. Probably about the same 
time, he wrote his version of “John May- 
nard,”33 a close counterpart, in structure 
and style, of the poem about the Tay dis- 
aster. 


Though Fontane seems to have left no 
record of his source, internal evidence 
leaves little doubt that he, like Alger, 
worked from Gough’s “Pilot.” His rend- 
ering contains several details found in 
none of the other versions: the ship (here 
called Schwalbe, i.e., “Swallow”) is bound 
for Buffalo from Detroit; the fire occurs 
just before the end of the voyage; and the 
captain uses a speaking trumpet.34 


But though Fontane used the same raw 
material as Alger, what he made of it is 
vastly different. Instead of formal stanzas, 
he employs lines of loose, at times almost 
prosaic, rhythm, simply rhymed in pairs. 
Where Alger’s narration is rhetorical, 
Fontane’s is concise, even clipped. Dia- 
logue is used freely and dramatically, and 
the story is reduced to essentials; for ex- 
ample, the efforts to put out the fire are 


Transit Road 


By Olga Lindberg 


Have you ever noticed while driving 
along Transit Road that there are no 
bends or turns? It is truly “a long road 
that had no turning.” If you are driving 
north on Transit at night, the north star 
is always directly at the end of the road 
beckoning to you. This is because Transit 
Road was built on one of the original 
guide lines of the Holland Land Co. 
survey. On the 1804 Survey Map the line 
is designated as — “Transit Meridian 
Line Extended due North to Lake Ont. 
fr. S.W. Cor. of Tract of Land granted to 
the Holland Land Co. by Rbt. Morris 
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not described. Alger makes little of the 
drama of diminishing time and distance; 
Fontane turns the ticking-away of prec- 
ious minutes into a recurrent theme 
(“still twenty minutes to Buffalo,” then 
“fifteen,” finally “ten”), steadily building 
up tension toward the climax. 


Unlike his predecessors, Fontane was 
not content to lay the hero to rest with- 
out suitable honors. In a freely invented 
epilogue, thousands of Buffalo’s grateful 
citizens accompany Maynard to a flower- 
covered grave, while all the church bells 
toll in the hushed city. With the brief, 
moving words graven on the tomb, the 
poem closes. 


Fontane’s ballad soon became a favorite 
in the German-speaking countries and, 
unlike Alger’s, gained a permanent place 
in literature. Probably few Americans 
living today could identify John May- 
nard; but thousands of miles away in 
Central Europe, generations upon genera- 
tions of school children still memorize the 
record of his heroic deed. 


Esq. Intended to contain one million of 
acres.” 

When Joseph Ellicott first began sur- 
veying the vast tract of land in western 
New York belonging to the Holland Land 
Company he realized he would need very 
accurate transit instruments to do a good 
job, but in 1798 there was only one 
portable transit instrument in the United 
States. It belonged to his brother, Andrew 
Ellicott, Esq., and was being used on the 
Mississippi River, so Joseph asked his 
younger brother, Benjamin, to build an- 
other Transit. 
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In a report dated April 11, 1798, 
Joseph says, “My brother Benjamin Elli- 
cott makes the transit instrument and will 
be Transit Engineer. He has had much 
practice in running Astronomical lines as 
well as in the construction and execution 
of the necessary instrument.’’! 


Benjamin Ellicott was a man of many 
parts . . . a mathematician, an astrono- 
mer, a map maker and accomplished 
surveyor, and he drew the first map of 
the Survey dated 1804. It was carefully 
drawn from information furnished him by 
teams of surveyors working in the forests. 
The Indians watching him draw the map 
called him, ‘“‘The Man Who Knows All 
the World”, because he could accurately 
locate rivers, creeks and Indian Paths 
which he had never seen. 


When the ‘Transit instrument was 
finished in 1798, Joseph Ellicott himself 
laid out the Eastern Transit line, which 
ran north and south through Stafford, 
N.Y. and another meridian line through 
the western part of the purchase called 
“West Transit”. This ran between the 
sections which are now Clarence, Lan- 
caster, Elma and Aurora on the East, and 
Amherst, Cheektowaga, West Seneca and 
Hamburg on the West. Along this merid- 
ian, Transit Road runs today. 


Ellicott lamented the fact that the 
usual way of making a survey “is to run 
through the woods, making a mark on a 
tree or bush at the distance of twenty or 
thirty perches (rods) so that in the lapse 
of 8 or 10 yrs. scarcely a vestige can be 
seen to trace the original lines.”2 So... 
to assure greater permanence and ac- 
curacy, he collected several foot rulers, 
took an average of these, and established 
a standard foot measurement. This was 
used to check the Survey chains every six 
miles. Because of this care and precision 
“the survey when finished was a work 
well done for all time.” 


1 Frontispiece of Buffalo Historical Society 
Publication Vol. XXVIII and XXVI, p. 62, 
letter from Joseph Ellicott to Augustus Porter 
dated Apr. 11, 1798. 
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But the Surveyors were really the “un- 
sung heros.” Their names are seldom 
mentioned in the Ellicott Reports, but 
they led rugged and lonely lives in the 
wilderness. They worked in_ parties, 
traveling on horseback, moving their 
camp as the work progressed. They were 
often in the woods for many months at 
a time . . . working in heat, rain, wind- 
storms and_ sunshine struggling 
through forests and swamps, bothered by 
mosquitos which swarmed about them in 
clouds, often bringing malaria, fevers, and 
sometimes death. Occasionally _ their 
horses were driven to madness by the 
blood sucking flies, and at night they had 
to build roaring bonfires to frighten off 
the wolves and bears which were a con- 
stant threat. 


A traveler who visited this area in 1804 
leaves the following account: 


2 Cradle of the Queen City — Robert W. 
Bingham p. 148. 

3 Jos. Ellicott and Stories of Holland Pur- 
chase—by Clara T. Williams, p. 43. 
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This day I passed through Batavia and 
near this place met an Indian with his 
dog driving a flock of sheep before him 
of about 30 or 40 in number. In the 
course of the day met several hunting 
parties of Indians, came to Vander- 
venter’s tavern in evening which I 
spent with one of Holland Land Com- 
pany’s surveyors. He had been in the 
woods more than 3 months and had 
not in all that time slept in a house or 
on a bed. By living so much in the 
woods had acquired a good deal of the 
Indian air in his dress, wearing leggins 
and moccasins as is the manner of the 
Indians, with whose company he was 
sometimes obliged to be contented.4 


Transit Road was started in 1799 to 
provide a means of crossing the state from 
Lake Ontario to the Pennsylvania border, 
and the road grew and was improved as 
people began to settle there. Prior to 1824 
the small settlement at Lockport was 
divided by the Transit Line. West of the 
Transit was governed by the Town of 
Cambria and East, by the Town of Royal- 
ton, but in 1824 Lockport became a vil- 
lage and now Transit Road is one of the 
main roads into town. 


Just south of Lockport, Catholic Mis- 
sionaries founded “The Parish of the 


Transit” in the late 1830’s. Later in the 
same area Adam Schworm built his home 
and a store, and this became Swormsville. 


In 1840 the Main  Street-Transit 
Road section was called Snearley’s Cor- 
ners. On the south east corner was a 
blacksmith shop and on the north east 
Jacob Snearley started a store. Here are 


some of the prices listed in his account 
book of 1839: 


1 cord of wood $1.00 
1 gal. whiskey sa 
Y% lb. tobacco 3 
1 lb. coffee 45 
1 doz. eggs .09 
1 lb. sugar .10 
5 yds. sheeting 45 
2 lbs. gunpowder 40 


Today Transit Road begins at the 
Jewett Holmwood Road near Orchard 
Park and runs directly north to Lockport, 
and there is another small part of Transit 
Road from Newfane north to the Lake. 


Transit Road is a reminder that “a job 
worth doing, is worth doing well.” It 
symbolizes Joseph Ellicott’s devotion to 
accuracy, and attention to detail. As a 
wise man once said — “Perfection con- 
sists, not in doing extraordinary things, 
but in doing ordinary things extraordin- 
arily well.”’5 


The transit instrument. It consists of a telescope which can be reversed without re- 
moving it from its bearings, a compass, and a graduated circular scale. It is used for 
measuring horizontal angles. By addition of the theodolite accessories it is generally 
superior to that instrument and may be used for the finest engineering work and 


trigonometrical surveying. 


4 Buffalo Historical Publications, Vol. 
XXVI, p. 427, from Robt. Sutcliff’s “Travels 
in some parts of North America in years 
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The University Prepares to Move* 


By Julian Park 


In 1829 the first county charitable in- 
stitution was built on Porter Avenue. 
Twenty years later increased accommoda- 
tions were required, and the Supervisors 
purchased a plot of land then situated 
mostly in the town of Black Rock. The 
first year’s expenditures, including $20,000 
for the almshouse, amounted to $54,000— 
exactly the sum paid to the Supervisors 
by the University in 1909 for its first 106 
acres. The Superintendent of the Poor 
reported that the building was “sufficient 
for the accommodation of 800 or more, 
including the insane building” (sic). 
Eight hundred indigent people living in 
the old almshouse must themselves have 
been on the verge of insanity. Many of 
them were given work to do on the 
“farm” which stretched down to the Main 
Street pavement. Its products were ex- 
tremely varied, all the way from apples to 
tobacco. For three or four years after 
the University had moved in and was 
using two buildings, the old people, pre- 
paring to move to the country, were still 
occupying some of the ancient buildings 
and still cultivating the “farm”. Most of 
them were unwilling to move, preferring 
to live on the edge of the city, with its 
horse cars and later its electric cars, facil- 
itating the visits of friends and relatives, 
rather than to tolerate the monotony of 
the country. 


In 1854 the first insane asylum in 
Western New York was built. The super- 
intendent favored an outside building be- 


* A chapter in his History of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo to be published. 


cause “the cooking is carried on entirely 
separated from the rooms occupied by the 
patients and those rooms would be free 
from the steam and odor of the cookery, 
which are known to be powerful provoca- 
tives of appetite.”! In 1860 a hospital 
(later remodeled into Hayes Hall) was 
built, and was used for the treatment of 
the insane until 1894. The ground floor 
was largely given over to small individual 
rooms, some of which were padded cells. 
When the faculty moved in and used 
these for offices, some remark was made 
to the effect that it was not entirely in- 
appropriate. 


In a map of Buffalo published in 1872 
the pavement of Main Street was descri- 
bed as macademized. Englewood Avenue 
was Ely Street and there was no indica- 
tion of a Niagara Falls Boulevard. No 
other street than Ely had been cut 
through as far south as Amherst Street. 
Winspear Avenue, the present southern 
boundary of much of the campus, was 
barely indicated on the map. Thirty 
years passed and it was the beginning of 
the age of the automobile, although 
street cars still ran to Williamsville, Ni- 
agara Falls and Lockport. Automobiles 
mean urbanization, and when it was ap- 
parent that the University was really go- 
ing to expand, the whole character of the 
neighborhood began to expand with it. 
Niagara Falls Boulevard was built and 
innumerable short streets running from 
Main Street to Kenmore Avenue, the 


1 For the quotations I am indebted to John 
T. Horton, “What has gone before”, University 
of Buffalo Alumni News, 3: 90-91 (April 
1929). 
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Front view of the Erie County Almshouse. 


boundary of the city, were not only laid 
out but soon built upon. Many people 
began to object to the name Main Street 
on the grounds that it betokened a small 
town rather than a rapidly growing city; 
they wanted the name changed to Uni- 
versity Avenue. Instead, a shorter but 
attractive street was glad to have such a 
dignified name. The tower of Hayes Hall, 
on its slight eminence, can be seen 
through the trees which Andre’ Maurois 
said are the finest of any city in the 
world ;? from the top of the tower (if one 
has good eyesight) can be seen the mist of 
Niagara Falls; the chimes of the tower, 
four times during the hour, give to its 
neighbors not only chronological assur- 
ance but the feeling that in their midst is 
something that appeals to their intellec- 
tual aspirations. 


They that dig foundations deep 
Fit for realms to rise upon, 


Little honour do they reap 
Of their generation. 


Any more than mountains gain 
Stature till we reach the plain. 


Kipling: The Proconsuls. 


Charles Phelps Norton was born in 
Buffalo in 1858 and died in 1923. The 
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story of his life is a simple one and there 
are but few outstanding events. He was 
graduated from Harvard in the famous 
class of 1880, studied privately for the 
bar, and was admitted to practice in 
1885. From that time until the end he 
maintained a law office, but it was mainly 
as a consultant. He appeared in the 
courts when it was necessary, but always 
preferred the quiet and seclusion of his 
office to more active and conspicuous 
work. Many considered him somewhat 
peculiar, little knowing what capacity for 
affection, what a warm heart, what a 
sensitive, aesthetic nature lay almost hid- 
den under an awkward exterior and shy, 
though blustering, manner. 


Norton was one of the group of law- 
yers, all of them older and more experi- 
enced than he, who founded the Buffalo 
Law School in 1887. Norton’s active con- 
nection with the school lasted for twenty- 
one years, during which service he was 
successively lecturer in elementary law, 
contracts, practice, and bills and notes. 
But his connection with the Law School, 
important as it was, is not, of course, the 
service to the community for which it will 


2 For his impressions of Buffalo and the 
University see his Memoirs, N.Y. 1942, Vol. 
2, pp. 267-269. 
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longest remember him. By training he 
was not an educator in the professional 
meaning of the word. He based his resig- 
nation as Chancellor in 1920 on that stark 
fact, insisting that the rejuvenated Uni- 
versity required the services of an experi- 
enced full-time salaried administrator. 
(The search for such a man took two 
years) . 


Norton was elected Vice-Chancellor 
(ie. Acting Chancellor) in 1905. His first 
step was to appoint a committee to in- 
terest the support of the alumni clubs of 
those colleges maintaining them, about 20 
in number. The chairman was John Lord 
O’Brian whose energy was felt without 
delay. He appointed a sub-committee to 
study the financial aspects. Figures on 
faculty salaries were obtained from Dart- 
mouth, Williams, Brown and Rochester. 
The conclusion was that a faculty of nine- 
teen (at least equal to those studied) 
could be financed annually for $30,000, 


Charles P. Norton 


and that amount figured in the budget 
for the first year. The committee made 
no provision for dormitories nor for a 
library and gymnasium “which are not 
necessary for a city college. A building 
for classrooms could be rented.’ The total 
budget for the first year ran as high as 
$29,975. The goal sought was $500,000. 
There is apparently no record of the 
amount actually pledged, but we can find 
no contribution of more than $200. Two 
years passed. 


But what was needed in 1907 more 
than technical guidance was enthusiasm, 
contagious, city-wide, and _ irresistible. 
That driving force, which never would 
admit of final defeat, is what Mr. Norton 
supplied at that critical moment. His 
first action two years after accepting the 
vice-chancellorship was to report to the 
University Council in 1907 the possibility 
of the removal of the county almshouse 
to the country. Many laughed at the 
idea that the University could ever have 
need of 106 acres—to say nothing of the 
178 which the campus finally included in 
1921.4 Ansley Wilcox thought that the 
purchase of some land adjacent to the 
medical and dental schools would suffice 
for some years. Others had larger ideas. 
Norton’s first thought was a site adjacent 
to the Albright Art Gallery and the His- 
torical Building, the result being a sort of 
cultural center. In 1905 there were sev- 
eral acres of undeveloped land north of 
the Historical Building, almost entirely 
comprised within the area of the Pan- 
American Exposition, traces of which 
were still readily to be seen. The Council 
was asked to raise a million dollars and 
to locate the future buildings upon the 


3 John Lord O'Brian believes that the idea 
of buying the property originated with Ed- 
ward Michael. However that may be, it is 
certain that both Michael and Norton had the 
same idea at about the same time. See O’Brian- 
Michael papers in the University archives. 

4 From the county 1909, 106 acres: also 
from the county in 1921, 44 acres, completing 
the Main Street frontage; from private owners, 
in 1921, 28 acres, in order to acquire frontage 
on Winspear Avenue and to protect the prop- 
erty. 
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ten acres thus linking the arts and sciences 
to local history and the fine arts. Some 
thought this was too ambitious and far- 
reaching. They were quite willing to 
agree with the Council as to the need for 
a college, but thought that Mr. Wilcox 
was prudent and realistic. Mr. Norton’s 
laugh, whenever this argument was raised, 
was characteristically hearty and some- 
what impolite. He soon became con- 
vinced that his own ideas were too short- 
sighted and reached out to something 
more venturesome than the Nye Park 
site. 

The price agreed upon with the Super- 
visors for the 106 acres was $54,300, an 
amount set so low (realtors figured that 
it might well have been set at $2,500 an 
acre) only because of the educational 
uses to which the property would be put. 
The Council voted to enter into the con- 
tract before it knew it could raise the 
money; and the county made the stipula- 
tion that if the site were not put to uni- 
versity uses in ten years the land would 
revert to the county and the money re- 
funded. It was a quiet campaign, simply 
because the technique of money-raising, 
even such a comparatively small sum, 
was unknown to the Council, or perhaps 
to anyone else in Buffalo. Numerous 
amounts of one dollar and even less were 
brought to Vice-Chancellor Norton’s of- 
fice. There was no organization, no cam- 
paign committee. Buffalo saw what a 
single man’s effort could do, but no single 
person could have raised more than the 
amount necessary. Walter P. Cooke in 
1920 put the lesson to good uses, and saw 
the need of a city-wide campaign organ- 
ization if “real” money were to be raised. 

A movement to establish a liberal arts 
college had already begun, with no definite 
sum in mind. The idea was to educate 
the city. At the 1905 commencement Mr. 
Norton had said: “Soon to be a college 
graduate will be the rule and not the 
exception.” Henry P. Emerson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, was the commence- 
ment speaker. He said that if a school of 


5 Buffalo Historical Society Publication, 
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letters were founded here, in five years it 
would have 500 students. His prophecy 
was well founded. Dr. Park in April 1905 
spoke to the Harvard Alumni Association, 
which appointed a committee to see how 
they could help. Nineteen other college 
alumni associations also appointed such 
committees. Almost every club in the city 
was asked to hear a speaker. In May of 
1905 J. N. Larned at a meeting of the 
Associated College Alumni delivered such 
a notable address that thousands of copies 
were distributed throughout the city. He 
put the demand which he voiced for a 
college of liberal arts on the highest 
plane—greater than that of civic pride or 
of financial advancements—the need for 
supplying an answer to his question: 
“Now, what is there—aside from the 
moral strength that may be native in him 
—what is there that will best protect a 
young man from those narrowing and 
hardening tendencies in our competitive 
organization of life? What will do most 
to withhold him from the sordid and 
selfish careers that make useless and 
mischievous citizens? What will do most 
to keep social and civic and patriotic and 
altruistic feeling alive in him? Why, as- 
suredly, it is a full-fed mind, left with no 
leanness or scantness in its growth. As- 
suredly it is an early armoring of the man 
with fine tastes, high thoughts, large 
views, too fine, too high, too large to be 
reconcilable with an ignoble course in 
life. That, as I conceive it, is what liberal 
education—liberal culture—means for our 
democracy. It holds the vitalizing leaven 
of an influence which democracy can 
spare no more than it can spare the 
elementary under-culture of its common 
schools.””5 


Most of the speakers who volunteered 
their services came from a committee of 
the University Club, consisting 
of John Lord O'Brian, chairman, the 
Rev. Dr. Andrew V. V. Raymond, Princi- 
pal Frank S. Fosdick, Principal Daniel 
Upton, Richard H. Templeton, and Har- 
vey D. Blakeslee, Jr. This group added to 
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its number others representing the local 
alumni of various colleges. The interest 
of the high school principals was beyond 
value on account of the contact of these 
men with their students who could not 
secure a college education unless it were 
in Buffalo. First came what might be 
called a testing period, to see what de- 
mand there really was for higher educa- 
tion. It had its origin with a letter to 
Dr. Mann dated April 4, 1904, by his 
friend, Professor James McGiffert of 
Troy, who offered to endow a chair of 
English literature provided the Council 
named as its incumbent the Rev. F. 
Hyatt Smith. Of the latter’s ability Mr. 
McGiffert thought highly, so much so 
that he proposed to establish the chair by 
an annual payment, suggesting that he 
would make the endowment permanent 
when the plan had proved its worth. 
After satisfying themselves of Mr. Smith’s 
competence, the Council accepted the of- 
fer and the lectures began in September. 
Originally a mere makeshift, designed to 
preserve and crystallize the sentiment that 
was being gradually aroused, this pro- 


fessorship, the first endowed chair in the 
University’s history, no doubt would have 
gone much beyond its original conception, 
so gratifying was its reception. The class- 
es met twice a week in the old Y.M.C.A. 
building. Beginning with an enrollment 
of 26, the registration soon reached 50. 
The elasticity and informality of the 
methods used, coupled with the fact that 
never before had teachers of the city 
(who comprised most of the audience) 
had an opportunity to secure lectures of 
this type, accounted for their success. 
Extension lectures in other subjects were 
soon added. Lewis Stockton proposed a 
course on government; Harlow C. Cur- 
tiss, on American history; Herbert P. Bis- 
sell, on German literature. But in May of 
1906 Mr. McGiffert suffered a financial 
loss which necessitated the abandonment 
of the chair of English. While this blow 
to their hopes was naturally severe, those 
behind the movement did not let it dis- 
courage them for long, and indeed it 
showed how general was the feeling that 
had already been aroused. Several pro- 
fessors in the Medical School offered their 
services as teachers in those subjects which 
are taught in a college of liberal arts. 
Finally a group of teachers in the various 
high schools offered to help in making an 
actual beginning of the college, proposing 
to use temporary quarters in the Y.M.C.A. 
building. They offered their services as 
volunteer instructors, and it is interesting 
to note that several of those who thus 
pledged their help—Philip B. Goetz, M. 
Smith Thomas, Felix Casassa, Charles 
E. Rhodes, Wilfred H. Sherk, and Fred- 
erick Piper—subsequently became mem- 
bers of the college faculty (even though 
hardly any held degrees beyond the 
Bachelor of Arts.) The latter five retained 
their positions in their high schools, so 
that most of their courses had to be 
taught after their school hours. 


That generous offer did not, however, 
meet with acceptance. It was felt that the 
future prospects were too uncertain to al- 
low the proposed committee to admit 
students with no more adequate accom- 
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modations than the already crowded 
Y.M.C.A. building. Students applying for 
entrance could, of course, be given no 
assurance that it would lead to a four- 
year course, and trouble with the State 
Department of Education was feared. 
Perhaps this offer was the greatest help to 
the University in that it was evidence 
that the heads and teachers of the schools 
in Buffalo, public and private, believed in 
the necessity of a college and supported it 
with their hearts and minds. 
_ >} *§ 


It took 63 years to change the Univer- 
sity from a joint stock concern into a 
bona fide educational institution. The 
stock that had been purchased in the 
first year or two was, of course, simply 
another name for a donation; it was 
probably easier to persuade people to con- 
tribute in this way if they had any ex- 
pectation (which was hardly likely) of 
dividends. By 1909 it was impossible to 
find any of the original certificates and a 
court order was secured, after the pub- 
lication of the necessary legal notices, for 
the cancellation of all stock. The legal 
steps requisite for the metamorphosis of 
the University necessitated many months 
of correspondence, mostly with heirs (if 
they could be found) of those who had 
bought the stock. 

* * 


In 1909 a campaign was being discuss- 
ed. From where was the money to come 
for buildings and endowment? It was 
assumed, at least in the early years, that 
most of the students would be graduates 
of local high schools. If it were to be al- 
most entirely an urban institution, the 
whole city would be concerned and those 
who could not contribute money would 
or should have an interest which they 
could activate politically. So in November 
the University Council passed this resolu- 
tion:6 “Resolved that the University of 
Buffalo enter into a contract with the 
City of Buffalo to furnish 300 scholarships 
in the said college of liberal arts, free to 


6 Vigorously opposed by Edward Michael, 
long-time chairman of the Council’s committee 
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residents of Buffalo and subject to col- 
legiate restrictions as to qualifications, the 
City to pay annually to such university 
one-half the money appropriated by the 
State to the City of Buffalo for educa- 
tional purposes [$75,000]. The City of 
Buffalo to be represented in the University 
Council by three representatives.” 

In March 1911 the Chancellor said to 
the Council that it was necessary that the 
college when finally perfected should 
have an endowment of two million to 
furnish teachers; that his experience of 
seven years led him to believe that it 
would be impossible to secure this by pri- 
vate donation and if the funds could not 
be obtained from the city, the movement 
to establish a college could not succeed. 
The question of city control had arisen to 
which he thought it impossible for the 
University to accede. 

The religious issue was now raised. A 
member of the medical faculty had been 
dismissed for immorality and drunkenness. 
Viciously he turned against his former 
friends and spent most of the rest of his 
life in attacking the University, supplying 
much of the ammunition which he was 
able to contribute from his experience. It 
was he, for instance, who favored the 
anti-University aldermen with a copy of 
Dr. Park’s History of Medicine, taking 
out of context such sentences as: “Only 
when students of science emancipated 
themselves from the prejudices and super- 
stitions of the theologians did medicine 
make more than barely perceptible pro- 
gress.” After reading that sentence an 
alderman citing the book as a reason for 
his vote against the University, said: “TI 
believe that book is sectarian, bigoted, 
libelous, scandalous and injurious to the 
people I represent, and I cannot vote for 
any contract with the University of Buf- 
falo.” 

The proposed contract, already referred 
to, provided for 300 scholarships. This 
was amended by the City to 200, going 
up to 400 by 1915, to be chosen by com- 
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petitive examination; it was further 
amended by stipulating that the Mayor 
would have power to appoint not three, 
but nine representatives on the Council.? 
A third amendment required that the 
contract as amended be subject to a pop- 
ular referendum. The amendments, of 
course, were meant to kill the bill; its 
opponents rightly believed that $75,000 
would utterly fail to pay the cost of tui- 
tion for 400 students. The Council 
acknowledged defeat, but made clear its 
case by publicizing the following state- 
ment, drafted by the Rev. Dr. Raymond, 
who had recently left the presidency of 
Union College to become pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church. It was good 
strategy to have the religious charge 
answered by such a man. 


. . . We regret that certain clerical 
members of the Roman Catholic church 
have injected a religious question into 
the discussion of this contract and have 
been active in inciting and organizing 
opposition to the foundation of this 
college. From the cordial support given 
the University in the past by many 
leading members of that church we 
believe those now actively opposing free 
higher education in this university are 
under a misapprehension as to our pur- 
pose and that they do not represent ac- 
curately the sentiment of the majority 
of the members of that church. . . 

However that may be, we will not 
desist in our endeavor to establish for 
the benefit of the citizens of this city 
generally, such a college, free from all 
sectarian bias and religious control. All 
who understand its difficulties must ap- 
preciate and admire the spiritual and 
philanthropic work of the Roman 
Catholic church. But all broad-minded 
citizens without regard to creed will 
agree with us that the State and City 
should be left unfettered to give all 
young people, whatever their sex, race 
or religion, a free nonsectarian educa- 
tion, as good as that given in any State 


7 Since the voting members numbered fif- 
teen, this might mean city control. 


or city in this country or abroad. In 
taking this position we are following 
ideals in education recognized the world 
over as distinctively American. 

The basic idea is found in the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York 
which provides: “Neither the State nor 
any subdivision thereof shall use its 
property or credit, or any public money, 
or authorize or permit to be used, 
directly or indirectly, in aid or main- 
tenance, other than for examination or 
inspection, of any school or institution of 
learning, wholly or in part under the 
control or direction of any religious 
denomination, or in which any denom- 
inational tenet or doctrine is taught.” 
The Court of Appeals, speaking of this 
section, recently declared that it was 
“the plainest possible declaration of the 
public policy of the State, as opposed 
to the prevalence of sectarianism.” 

Under its charter the Council now 
holds title to the valuable properties of 
the existing departments, practically as 
trustees for those departments. These 
properties include the site for the new 
college recently purchased with the 
$50,000 raised by the Council. This 
trust the present Council cannot sur- 
render to city control. The Council 
lacks both the moral right and legal 
authority. An act of the Legislature of 
1910 was passed to enable the city to 
contract with the University for the 
furnishing of free educational facilities 
to the citizens of Buffalo. It did not 
empower the city to take control over 
an entire university. 

Your attention is respectfully called 
to the fact that the annual appropria- 
tion suggested in the proposed contract 
is only a portion of the money which 
it will be necessary to raise in order to 
equip and carry on the new college. 
.. . This money will be obtained from 
donations to be made from time to time 
by private citizens. The fact that a 
college could be said to be under city 


8 This, with all its risks, was accepted by 


the Council. 
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control would militate against these 
donations. Private citizens would view 
the college as a purely municipal insti- 
tution, would feel no personal interest 
in it or responsibility for it, and would 
expect the city to support it adequately. 
Rightly or wrongly, politics is often 
thought to be a factor in the manage- 
ment of city institutions ... The citi- 
zens of Buffalo want a first-class college 
or none, and the best interests of the 
city itself demand that the new college 
be a dignified and efficient institution 
of learning, entirely removed from the 
perils incident to municipal control. 

This city cannot afford to wait longer 
for higher education, such as all large, 
and many smaller, cities now enjoy. 
We have had very decisive public 
declarations to this effect, one of the 
most notable being when both candi- 
dates for mayor at the last election 
pledged themselves to higher education. 
If any official thinks otherwise, let him 
openly and squarely oppose us upon 
this simple issue, and not obscure it by 
insincere artifice or false issue injected 
to oppose the establishment of this col- 
lege upon any terms whatever. . . 

The present members of the Council 
have no private interests to exploit. 
The interests of the city can be protect- 
ed by a proper contract. We have been 
and are willing to agree that all reason- 
able restrictions shall be put into the 
contract to guarantee the proper and 
economical expenditure of any money 
to be paid by the city in return for the 
free scholarships which the University 
agrees to furnish. 

If the present members of the Coun- 
cil, as citizens and taxjayers, are not 
deemed representative of the com- 
munity, the present members stand 
ready to resign, so that their places may 
be filled by others to be chosen and 
elected in the manner provided by the 
charter of the University. Our only 
desire has been to place this city where 
it belongs in the matter of education; 
to give to every man and woman, 
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Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile, 
an opportunity to obtain in Buffalo an 
education that will fit them for life as 
well as any which may today be obtain- 
ed elsewhere by those who have the 
wealth to secure it. We have inherited 
this trust from our predecessors, who 
were inspired by the same ambition, 
and we will not cease in our efforts 
until we have created such a college. . . 
The aldermen insisted on city control 
and by a vote of 15 to 8 decided to sign 
no contract which did not include it. 

The Council then appealed to the Gen- 
eral Education Board for a grant of 
$250,000 provided that the citizens of 
Buffalo gave an equal amount. No im- 
mediate reply seems to have been vouch- 
safed. 

The beginnings of the College finally 
came without a cent of endowment. The 
Council on June 18, 1913, authorized “the 
offering of certain courses of instruction” 
in acordance with the ruling of the Am- 
erican Medical Association that all 
schools, to remain in Class A, should re- 
quire at least one year of liberal arts for 
admission. The Rubicon was crossed in 
this, the most unforeseen way. 

The little faculty of the “courses in arts 
and sciences” conducted their academic 
affairs without interference from the 
Council; but their financial situation was 
from time to time reported, and Messrs. 
Goetz and Park kept the Council in touch 
with their planning. In 1915 a committee, 
consisting of the Deans and including the 
two just named, functioned as a kind of 
administrative body, with weekly meet- 
ings. Mr. Park served as secretary (later 
as Acting Dean) and the group met until 
the arrival of Chancellor Capen. In Feb- 
ruary 1914 Mr. Goetz asked the Council 
to give the committee encouragement to 
assure students of the continuance of the 
courses for a four-year course. He thought 
about $3000 would be necessary to finance 
a second year. And, secondly, he asked 
for definite assurance that there would be 
at least a second, or sophomore, year. 
Dr. Raymond, however, “thought it 
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No. 25 Niagara Square. Once the home of 
Gen. Herman B. Potts, and later of 
George R. Babcock. In 1886 it was turned 
over to the “Womens Educational and 
Industrial Union”. The building was de- 
molished in 1892. 

would be a mistake to carry out the pre- 
sent pre-medical course into a second, 
third and fourth year; it would belittle 
the larger prospect of a real college.” Dr. 
Cary then “moved that the committee on 
the courses be encouraged and authorized 
to continue the present course another 
year and to add such additional subjects 
as the committee felt able to establish. 
Carried.” 

In June of 1914 came the first recogni- 
tion of the value of alumni interest and 
support. Dr. Peter W. Van Peyma was 
elected a member to represent the medical 
alumni. Mr. Goetz was elected a member 
and soon after was chosen secretary of 
the Council, beginning a long and fruit- 
ful connection that ended only in his 
death in 1950. 

For the first year and a half of its life— 
as will be told in another place—the 
courses in arts and sciences were conduct- 
ed in the medical and dental buildings. 
In January 1915, they unexpectedly found 
more, though still not adequate, room. 
The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union was founded in 1884, under a 
resolution offered by J. N. Larned: “That 
it is the opinion of this meeting that there 


should be organized in Buffalo a Women’s 
Union for promoting the material, moral 
and intellectual welfare of the women of 
our city; that such organization should be 
wholly independent of creeds and nation- 
alities, and that this undertaking should 
include nothing that touches upon teach- 
ings or beliefs in religion.” 

At this time the Babcock home on 
Niagara Square came into the market and 
in January 1886 an option was taken. A 
campaign quickly secured the necessary 
amount and the Union became the owner 
of one of Buffalo’s most charming old 
homes; it was considered sufficiently large 
to serve its purpose for years to come, 
although many alterations had to be 
made. But it became inadequate after 
only six years and was torn down. The 
new building was opened in October 
1894. The generosity of Mrs. Esther A. 
Glenny made possible the construction of 
an auditorium with a balcony; the almost 
entire lack of such halls in the city made 
this a very popular meeting place for 
lectures, musicals, and entertainments. 
The work of the Union, it might be safe 
to say, centered around the lives of wo- 
men—mostly young—who for the most 
part were unable to continue beyond a 
grade-school education; most of the class- 
es were vocational—reading, penmanship, 
typewriting, stenography, bookkeeping, 
free-hand drawing, watercolors, dress- 
making, even French and German. Most 
of the classes were free. Long before 
women voted there was a Good Govern- 
ment Club. The Union was the pioneer 
in the movement to put domestic training 
or. a scientific basis; a kitchen garden was 
opened; a cafeteria became popular; a 
reference library of 500 volumes was start- 
ed; hygiene and physical culture was 
taught by a woman physician; the legal 
and social rights of women were explain- 
ed; the employment committee was busy. 
The building was a beehive of activity. 
But as time went on other organizations, 
specialized as was not the Union, were 
established and the Union realized that 
its usefulness was over. Could it not, how- 
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ever, convey the only thing it was capable 
of giving—its building—to an organiza- 
tion specially equipped to carry on at least 
its educational work? 

In January 1915 the Union adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved that the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union transfer to 
the University of Buffalo in trust, to carry 
out, as stated in the articles of corpora- 
tion, the educational purposes for which 
the Union was incorporated, the prem- 
ises at Niagara Square and Delaware 
Avenue. 

“That in consideration of this gift the 
University guarantees to carry on the 
work? and to create and maintain three 
free scholarships to be named by the 
Union, and that the University assume 
current liabilities at the time of transfer. 

“That if the University raises an en- 
dowment fund of $100,00 within one year 
of the date of execution of the trust deed 
to guarantee the continuance of the work, 
the deed be made absolute.” At the last 
annual meeting of the Union, May 2, 
1916, the president, Mrs. Lucien Howe, 
said: 

“Rarely has an institution been so pre- 
ponderately the expression of a single 
personality as has the Women’s Union of 
Mrs. George W. Townsend [the first and 
for 22 years thereafter the president]. For 
those of us who knew the Union during 
the years of its growth this building is a 
place of ghosts. They meet one at every 
turn—the women of constructive power, 
the men of learning who were their ad- 
visors, and pervading all the indomitable 
will, the glowing personality, the spiritual 
radiance of the Union’s founder. Let us 
not forget that frail figure, which stepped 
so slowly forward at the University ex- 

9 A little vague; actually none was “carried 
on” except French and German. 

10 Mrs. Frederick J. Shepard, “The Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union,” (illus.), 
Buffalo Historical Society Publication, Vol. 
XXII, (1918), pp. 147-200. 

11 Townsend Hall was sold in 1954 for 
$73,000. On the morning of January 5, 1922, 
just as classes were about to meet after the 


holidays, fire destroyed the top floor. Professor 
Albert Shadle, head of the Biology Depart- 
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Mrs. George W. Townsend 


ercises on the 22nd of February, when, 
out of silence and darkness, she spoke her 
farewell to the city which her life had 
enriched. ‘The Women’s Union,’ said Mr. 
Norton, ‘has founded the University; here 
is the woman who founded the Union’. 
It was indeed true. The Union grew by 
gifts which came because of her.”10 


A clause which formed part of the deed 
of conveyance stipulated that the build- 
ing be named in honor of Mrs. Townsend 
and if it should be sold or torn down a 
building on the campus should forever 
bear her name.11 


The offer of the gift was enthusiastical- 
ly greeted. Said one newspaper:12 “Let 
the example be followed by the men of 
Buffalo, who need not be ashamed here 
to acknowledge the leadership of public- 


ment, lost most of the data which he had been 
assembling for his Ph.D. thesis for years. A 
few years after the University had sold the 
building it was completely destroyed by fire. 
When the name was given to a campus build- 
ing and occupied by the Biology Department 
(obsit omen!) a fire broke out in the attic 
but did not do much damage. The Biology 
Department was more than ready to move to 
the new Health Sciences building. 
12 Buffalo Commercial, January 29, 1915. 
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spirited women who have so effectively 
pointed the way. May the new College 
of Arts and Sciences be a fitting monu- 
ment to Buffalo womanhood!” The bad 
feeling of 1911 quickly subsided; money 
indeed talks. 

In introducing Mrs. Townsend on Feb- 
ruary 22 Mrs. Adelbert Moot said: “Dear 
to us is the past of the Women’s Union, 
with all its cherished memories, and 
equally dear to us shall be the future of 
the College of Arts and Sciences. With 
this gift go all our confidence and prayers 
that genuine, molding, humanizing cul- 
ture will rise above the horizon and digni- 
fy the human life of our city.” 

At the time of the provisional gift the 
country had not recovered from the first 
uncertainty caused by the war. War 
orders had not yet brought on the sub- 
sequent wave of prosperity. (How iron- 
ical, how tragic, that war should cause 
prosperity!) So the raising, in 1915 of 
the $100,000 necessary for the permanent 
possession of Townsend Hall seemed a 
formidable obstacle. Time went on, and 
nothing apparently was being done. Uni- 
versity Day of 1916 (February 22)—the 
time limit allowed—was actually at hand 
before it was known that the building 
was secured, although it had been equip- 
ped and used by the “college” since Feb- 
ruary of 1915. But the actual gifts then 
made and promised so far exceeded ex- 
pectations that even the frequent applause 
died down as the realization of what such 
generosity would mean to the community 
came home to those who had worked 
under so many discouragements for such 
a culmination. Dr. Raymond read _ this 
letter: 

My children and myself are desirous 
of creating some memorial in memory 
of my late husband, Seymour H. Knox, 
and after careful consideration have 
concluded that the thing of most vital 
interest to the city of Buffalo and its 
people is the University of Buffalo, and 
we can think of no finer purpose in 
creating a memorial in memory of Mr. 
Knox than to be permitted to assist in 


the upbuilding and development of 
learning such as the city of Buffalo 
should possess. 


It is our desire to create an endow- 
ment fund for the University to be 
known as the Seymour H. Knox 
Foundation, the principal of which, to- 
gether with other gifts which may from 
time to time be made to the Founda- 
tion, shall be held intact and the in- 
come used for the support and main- 
tainance of a department of liberal arts 
in the University of Buffalo. I beg to 
inform you that I am prepared . . . to 
deposit the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, which with other gifts 
that may be added to it, shall be known 
as the Seymour H. Knox Foundation, 
the income to be used for the purposes 
aforesaid. 

It is my hope that the fund herein- 
above created shall by gifts from my- 
self and my children amount ultimately 
to half a million dollars, and it is my 
present purpose to make a gift of 
$50,000 each year for the next three 
years and to provide in my will for a 
further gift of $250,000 to said fund... 

. .With sincere thanks to you for 


Seymour H. Knox, Sr. 
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presenting to us the opportunity of 
assisting in the promotion of this splen- 
did enterprise, believe me. . .” 

Dr. Raymond said in part: 


It is scarcely necessary for me to 
state that this ultimate gift of half a 
million dollars for endowment assures 
the establishment of the college, for it 
is by endowment only that a modern 
college is maintained; so that, whatever 
our college may become in the future, 
it will always rest upon the foundation 
laid by this gift. But while endowment 
is doubtless the most imperative need 
of a college and usually the most diffi- 
cult thing to secure, there are other 
needs which must be met before a col- 
lege can be said to be fairly established ; 
and chief among these are buildings 
and equipment for its work. An en- 
dowment cannot be diverted to these 
ends. Unless, therefore, some adequate 
physical equipment can be provided 
our college enterprise will be slow in 
developing. You see, therefore, the 
necessity of providing for a building to 
be erected on the college site within 
the limit of time fixed by the county, 
and consequently you can appreciate 
all that it means for me to announce, 
as I now do, the gift of a quarter of a 
million dollars for the erection of the 
central building, the key of the whole 
group of buildings that will ultimately 
crown University Hill. 

“The hour has struck. In this con- 
fident belief the joint committee of 
which I have spoken will soon begin a 
city-wide campaign for a million dol- 
larBicns 
The hour may have struck, but there 

were few to hear it. Walter P. Cooke, 
elected to the Council in February 1916 
made a strong and frank statement to the 
Council on “the danger in allowing the 
movement for the Greater University to 
be delayed” but even his galvanizing 
warning brought at that time little action. 
Drs. Gregory and Sy, however, were con- 
fronted with the danger of the School of 
Pharmacy’s expulsion from the medical 
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building because the Medical School bad- 
ly needed more room, and they believed 
that the good work being done in chem- 
istry by graduates of the Analytical Chem- 
istry course (a three-year program in the 
School of Pharmacy leading to the degree 
of Analytical Chemist) deserved recogni- 
tion by the industry. Several productive 
conferences were held with the Schoell- 
kopfs and officers of the National Aniline 
Company, and assurance was given that 
a joint gift of $50,000 would be forth- 
coming. Whether this would save the 
site was uncertain. 


The reorganization of the Council, 
providing for a larger and more active 
membership, was overdue. Mr. Michael 
and Dean Gregory were apparently the 
only members who could raise any money, 
and their efforts were sporadic. Natural- 
ly, Dr. Gregory was more interested in 
getting a new building for his college 
than in the general building scheme. Dr. 
Grover Wende, who had been elected as 
the representative of the medical alumni, 
wanted to be sure that this building 
would conform to a specified and ex- 
pertised building scheme for other schools 
and departments, saying that: 


Advantage is taken of the im- 
mediately pressing needs of one de- 
partment to erect a building merely to 
comply with the letter of the require- 
ment [i.e. the time limit] and so to 
maintain its life. The importance of 
this one building as the initial step in 
the development of a project that is to 
live for many generations is ignored. 
This project when completed will be 
either an architectural or landscape 
failure, or else the joy and pride of the 
community, as well as a shining ex- 
ample for all other schemes. Surely, we 
do not wish to repeat the palpable 
errors of Cornell, of Rochester, of 
Syracuse and of many others, but 
rather to improve upon the fine ex- 
ample of Columbia and Harvard... It 
would be folly to ask for moral and 
financial support based upon the ex- 
hibit of a conditional gift of property 
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from the county secured by a mere 
compliance with the letter of the terms 
of the gift, with no exhibit of match- 
less general plans for the future devel- 
opment of the property, with no dem- 
onstration of landscape and architect- 
ural symmetry and beauty that would 
appeal to the most cautious and cold 
and that would induce a civic pride in 

the possession of such an institution. . . 

That the University and the city may 

have the best the country affords, and 

that a true democratic spirit may be 
invoked, designs should be secured 
from any landscape artist or architect, 
or both, who desires to submit them. 

The availability and the acceptance or 

rejection of designs should be deter- 

mined only upon the advice of com- 
petent and experienced heads of uni- 
versities. 

Dean Jones also signed the state- 
ment. 

A committee was (of course!) appoint- 
ed to consult with architects; and all 
agreed that there was no obstacle to the 
location of a building designed for the 
use of the School of Pharmacy in the 
first instance, and subsequently, after re- 
modeling, for use in general University 
purposes. Things had gotten at least to 
the planning stage, and on the auspicious 
date of February 22, 1919, Dr. Wende 
and Richard H. Templeton offered $5,000 
for a competition, the successful com- 
petitor to receive $3,000, the next two, 
$1,000 each. Messrs. Michael and Crosby 
later subscribed $1,000 each. A com- 
mittee of six were to be the judges, three 
from the Council and the others the 
presidents of the College of the City of 
New York, Princeton, and Cornell. 
(Those three, or two of them, would 
seem to weight the decision in favor of 
the collegiate Gothic). All this architect- 
ural planning would take time, and the 
Council decided in March to ask the 
Supervisors for an extension of one year. 

The chairman of the committee of 
award was John H. Finley, then president 
of the College of the City of New York, 


Edward Michael and Walter P. Cooke 


and in his report to the Council, he 
named a former Buffalo architect, Hallam 
L. Movius, as the winner. It was $7,000 
down the drain; not a single feature of 
the winning awards was incorporated into 
the final building and landscape scheme. 


A good many decisions had to be 
reached in 1920. More land, completing 
the Main Street frontage, was acquired 
from the Supervisors—44 acres at $1,000 
an acre. The Supervisors had given 
their consent to postpone the erection of 
a building until June 1920. A city-wide 
campaign in the spring of 1920 was 
decided upon. And the Council itself had 
to be reorganized and rejuvenated. The 
Council had not changed its character 
since 1846, with the exception of adding 
the Dean of each school, without voting 
power. It still consisted of sixteen mem- 
bers, with no limit as to tenure. It was 
heavily weighted, as are most boards of 
trustees, with lawyers, but there were 
some doctors—James P. White, Hamilton, 
Flint, Hunt, Thomas F. Rochester, Cary, 
Mann, Park; some lawyers, and about the 
same number of business men. There was 
not a single clergyman, until Dr. Ray- 
mond was elected in 1908; his service was 
lamentably short, for he died in 1918. 
Men of letters were few; there were 
Orsamus H. Marshall, Frank M. Hollis- 
ter, and Philip Becker Goetz. Mr. Hollis- 
ter served as secretary from 1886 to 1916, 
and on his death was succeeded by Mr. 
Goetz until his death in 1950. These 
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were three very interesting and unusual 
men.13 

Mr. Hollister was born in 1843, so that 
his whole life, lacking a few years, was 
closely bound up with the University. Mr. 
Norton’s memoir of him gives a touching 
clue to the character of both men. “One 
of the many reasons that made Mr. Holl- 
ister attractive to men was that his face 
was an open book, where all men might 
read the qualities they best love to find— 
strength, honesty, intelligence, and genial, 
cordial companionableness. It was a 
thoughtful face in repose; in conversation 
it lighted up with fun, or with earnestness. 
It reflected his extraordinary placidity 
and evenness of temper. I have been on 
a fishing excursion with him when the 
thermometer stood at 100 in the shade; 
the mosquitoes 1000; the eggs we had 
brought along to eat were fit company 
only for a setting hen; the chickens long 
past the time when even a storage ware- 
houseman would have sold them; and 
finally he had managed to get a fish bone 
in his throat from the one demented 
black bass we had succeeded in catching. 
Yet he never for a moment lost his tem- 
per, nor did his face express even annoy- 
ance. I remember that at stated intervals 
he kept pouring pails of water over me, 
and I wanted Issac Walton’s works burn- 
ed by the common hangman. . .” 

The two men were constant compan- 
ions, and they shared memories of a pretty 
ancient Buffalo. For instance, Mr. Hollis- 
ter in a paper on Early Buffalo Charac- 
ters, says: “Historic times really dawned 
on my own personal consciousness with 
the narrow escape I had from being killed 
by an enraged sow on Delaware Avenue 
near Mohawk Street. In those days 
swine and cattle were allowed to roam 
for forage in the streets of this, as of 
other American cities. Misconstruing my 
attempt to pet one of her progeny, the 
animal charged with fury, bowled me 


13 A sketch of Mr. Marshall (second Chan- 
cellor of the University) will be found in the 
writer’s article, “The Beginnings of the Uni- 
ee A Niagara Frontier Vol. 9, Spring, 1962, 
p. 24. 
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over, and I have always understood that 
I was saved from the ignominious fate of 
being reduced to sausage meat then and 
there by the timely interposition of a 
chance passerby.”14 

Mr. Hollister studied at Harvard and 
lived in Concord, and, young as he was, 
was able to meet many of the great 
literati of the day—Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Channing, Alcott. They must have had 
some influence on his subsequent career, 
for on his return to Buffalo he became 
an associate editor of the Commercial, 
serving for over thirty years. During all 
those years he had charge of a column 
called Table Talk. “How many hundreds 
have laughed at Table Talk,” said Mr. 
Norton; “it had the essential quality of 
the best humor in that it gave with light 
touch the humorous side of the current 
topics and thoughts of contemporaneous 
life.” It was Buffalo’s Spectator. 

“None knew better than I of his work 
in the University of Buffalo—his fearless- 
ness, his fair-mindedness, and his faithful- 
ness in the performance of whatever work 
or duty his hand found to do, and all his 
work interwoven with the same gentle 
humor. I remember once, wearing a 
necktie, as red as any British uniform, 
going out with him one seventeenth of 
March to beg for subscriptions for the 
University. We tramped all day and 
never got a cent. When sitting down 
despondent, I said: ‘What can be the 
reason for such luck?’ He looked up with 
the same old cheery smile, and said: ‘It is 
St. Patrick working against your cra- 
vat.’ 715 

The reorganization of the Council took 
effect on May 1, 1920; its principal 
clause stated that the membership should 
consist of thirty-six, together with the 
Mayor and the Deans as ex-officio mem- 
bers; the term of office of the elected 
members to be for four years; one-third 
of the membership to consist of represent- 


14 Buffalo Historical Society Publication, 
Vol. XXVII, (1913) p. 165. 

15 Charles P. Norton, “Frank M. Hollister,” 
Buffalo Historical Publications, Vol. XXII, 
(1918) pp. 299-310. 
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atives elected by the alumni. Another 
momentous decision that spring was a 
resolution moved by Mr. O’Brian that the 
main drive for funds should begin not 
later than October 1. On April 27 Mr. 
Norton resigned both as Chancellor and 
member of the Council. Among the new 
members at the first election, May 27, 
were Mrs. S. M. Clement, Mrs. Dexter 
P. Rumsey, and Mrs. Edward H. Butler. 
On June 11, 1920, ground was broken 
for the first building, and another exten- 
sion, this time of six months, was given 
by the patient Supervisors. 


THE FIRST BUILDING 


The program of the exercises at the 
turning of the first sod (without assurance 
of a building!) was largely a civic rather 
than academic affair. Bishop William 
Burt gave the invocation and benediction. 
The acting mayor, Arthur W. Krein- 
heder; the chairman of the Board of 
Supervisors, Frank A. Dorn; and the 
Superintendent of Schools, Ernest C. 
Hartwell, were the speakers. The first 
spadefuls were turned by Chancellor 
Norton and Messrs. Michael and Crosby; 
Mr. Goetz read a poem. 


AUSPICES 


In the beginning the warm hand of God 
Made fine and molded soft the stubborn 


clod, 

And out of silence drew both sigh and 
song, 

And out of blindness vision calm and 
strong. 


We, mortal men, are the authentic word 

He whispered to the dust, and the dust 
heard; 

We are the habitation of His dream, 

Of all His mysteries we are the theme. 

Tho we His creatures dig deep in the 
earth, 


Or fly on high where new worlds have 
their birth, 


16 See Julian Park, “Charles P. Norton,” 
University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. 3: (1923- 


Deeper than hell, higher than all the stars 

His mind invites our daring and our scars. 

So, with the turning of a little dust— 

Symbol of His majestic dream and trust— 

We dedicate our faith in what He 
wrought: 

Man guickened and immortal by God’s 
thought. 

And this mild omen from the springing 
year 

Shall bud and blossom, and with fruitage 
cheer 

The city of our high desire to feed 

The growing hunger of her children’s 
need. 

Philip Becker Goetz 


Photographs of the occasion show a 
very mixed kind of academic procession, 
since Supervisors and members of the 
City government would not be expected 
to look like professors. The first three 
in the picture show Bishop Burt, Chan- 
cellor Norton, and Dean Gregory, who 
was master of ceremonies. A picture of 
the actual turning shows Mr. Crosby, 
shovel in hand, with Mr. Norton standing 
near, smiling; one could almost hear him 
say “After fifteen years!”16 Others in the 
picture who are identifiable are General 
Hayes, six feet six inches tall; Dr. Cary; 
Commissioner Malone; Thomas F. Cooke; 
Felix A. Casassa. The strange thing about 
this first building is that no one was 
certain where enough money was coming 
from. The interest of the chemical in- 
dustries seems to have faded. A month or 
so later Mr. Cooke received a letter from 
Orin E. Foster which read: 

My family and I have long cherished 
the desire to do something worthwhile 
for this city, which for so many years 
has been our home. . . We understand 
that the first building which you pro- 
pose to erect upon the Main Street site 
is to be the chemical building and that 
it will cost about $400,000. [The actual 
cost was nearly $700,000.] We desire 
to have the privilege of contributing 


24) p. 76. 
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that amount. . . Mr. Cooke replied: 

Your voluntary gift, coming at the very 
commencement of the campaign, will 
be an inspiration and will aid tremend- 
ously in helping the people of Buffalo 
to see the value of the University, the 

absolute necessity for putting it in a 

position to do the work which the 

future will require of it, and the op- 
portunity which is open to all of them 
to have a part in that splendid enter- 
prise. . . I shall take the liberty of 
recommending that the building be de- 
signated and known for all time as 

Foster Hall. 

Mr. Cooke had thought that the raising 
of five million dollars was quite impossi- 
ble; but when he became chairman of the 
Liberty Loan campaigns and realized that 
the money was there, he began to think 
that if the people who had been so suc- 
cessful in the bond campaigns could be 
enthused this time with civic rather than 
national spirit, the thing could be done. 
But he had to start almost from scratch. 
Many of those whom he had previously 
led to victory took little interest in the 
University; a campaign of education 
under any other man would have 
taken a long, long time; he accom- 
plished it in a few weeks. The alumni 
now sprang into action. The first election 
of the twelve alumni to the Council was 
held in June; thirty-one men and women 
were nominated, not necessarily all alum- 
ni, but nominated by the alumni. 

Elected were: A. G. Bartholomew, 
DeWitt Clinton, Francis E.  Fronc- 
zak, Frank H. Goodyear, Chauncey J. 
Hamlin, Abram Hoffman, John Lord 
O’Brian, Charles G. Stockton, Albert P. 
Sy, Grover W. Wende, John G. Wickser. 
The Council almost over night was re- 
vivified; it badly needed new blood. The 
next question at that August meeting 
revolved around the choice of an educa- 
tional leader; an ad hoc committee to 
recommend a new Chancellor was ap- 
pointed, with John Lord O'Brian chair- 
man. Three of the nine members were 
Professors Cary, Goetz, and Sy. 
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Notes on Contributors 


DR. FRANK W. KLEMENT is Profes- 
sor of History at Marquette University in 
Milwaukee. The Civil War has been his 
area of research and publication, with 
special emphasis on Democratic opposi- 
tion to the Lincoln Administration. 
The author of the study, Copperheads in 
the Middle West (University of Chicago 
Press, 1960), and Wisconsin and the Civil 
War (Madison, 1960), he is a member of 
the Wisconsin Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission and the Advisory Council of 
the National Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission. He has been cited (certificate of 
merit) by the Milwaukee County His- 
torical Society for contributions to local 
history and for contributions to state and 
Civil War history. 


MR. GEORGE SALOMON’S aarticle 
on John Maynard is a study in folk litera- 
ture, employing the techniques of textual 
criticism ordinarily reserved for belles- 
lettres. The author, who lives in Great 
Neck, N. Y., and is Research Editor of the 
American Jewish Committee in New York, 
writes: “Seventy-odd years ago my 
grandfather, a physician in Berlin, Ger- 
many, had among his patients the poet 
Theodor Fontane, who made the story 
internationally famous.” Our readers 
will be interested to know that school 
children in Germany are still reading this 
poem, and the year rarely passes in which 
the Buffalo & Erie County Historical So- 
ciety does not receive several inquiries 
from abroad concerning John Maynard. 

MRS. OLGA LINDBERG (Mrs. Ed- 
ward Lindberg) is a member of the His- 
torical Society and is well known for her 
contributions to the Buffalo press. Her 
paper on Transit Road is an illuminating 
insight into the early history of what is 
now Erie County. 

DEAN JULIAN PARK needs no in- 
troduction to our readers. We are pleased 
to present in these pages another install- 
ment of his history of the University of 
Buffalo, written in his capacity as official 
Historian of the University. 
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The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the new insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general tra- 
dition of the lighthouse as a symbol 
of learning, truth and light as well 
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under the Society’s care. The cal- 
ligraphy and outline of the Light- 
house in the oval were designed by 
the Wm. J. Keller Company under 
the guidance of Mr. William Watson. 


as for its local importance. The site is 
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William Hamilton Merritt 
and the First Welland Canal 


By Robert J. A. Irwin, Jr. 


Before discussing the origin of the 
Welland Canal, and more particularly, a 
study of the individual who motivated its 
construction, it should be helpful to re- 
view briefly the history of this system 
and its present status. 


The present Welland Canal is the 
fourth one constructed as a means of 
overcoming the obstacle to navigation 
presented by the Rapids and Falls of the 
Niagara River. It is conjectured that the 
Falls may have been seen by the French 
explorer, Etienne Brule, in 1616; they were 
shown on Samuel de Champlain’s badly 
distorted map of 1632. As early commerce 
developed in this area, freight had to be 
transported overland from Queenston on 
the Niagara River to the mouth of Chip- 
pawa Creek (now known as the Welland 
River) above Niagara Falls. The portage 
was considered of such importance that it 
was controlled by a French military post 
as early as 1678. It passed into British 
hands in 1759. In 1764, a device was 
built to haul loads up the escarpment 
by using a capstan. This portage was 
about six miles long and lifted the loads 
a height of 325 feet. Tolls were high, 
‘and navigation and commerce in the 
Upper Lakes were thus discouraged. 


On November 20, 1829, the First Wel- 
land Canal was opened by the Welland 
Canal Company as a private venture. It 
contained 40 wooden locks, most of them 
110 feet long and 22 feet wide, accom- 
modating boats with a draft of 8 feet. It 
provided for navigation from Lake On- 
tario at Port Dalhousie into the Niagara 
River at Chippawa, the Grand River at 


Dunville, and later, into Lake Erie at 
Port Colborne. The Canal was later ac- 
quired by the Government of Upper Can- 
ada and enlarged between 1841 and 1850, 
forming the Second Canal. At the same 
time, the first St. Lawrence Canal Sys- 
tem was completed. By 1850, vessels 140 
feet long, 26 feet in beam, and drawing 
9 feet could navigate from Montreal to 
Lake Erie. Most of this canal is intact 
today, but its use is confined to several 
small hydroelectric installations. 


The construction of the Third Welland 
Canal was begun about 1873 by the Can- 
adian Government, and completed in 
1887. The St. Lawrence Canals were en- 
larged by 1901, and a ship 256 feet long, 
43 feet wide and drawing 14 feet could 
navigate this System. The Third Canal 
crossed the present canal in two places; 
and today, portions are used as feeders 
and as a storage system for the newer 
facilities. It may be viewed in the St. 
Catharines area, and a few of the 26 cut 
stone locks may still be seen. One lock 
at the entrance to Port Dalhousie Harbor 
is still in use. Most of the canal, however, 
is dry; and the property, in many places, 
has been reclaimed for other uses. 


In 1913, work was begun on the Wel- 
land Ship Canal. Construction was sus- 
pended during World War I and complet- 
ed in 1932. This canal has its northern 
terminus at Port Weller, three miles east 
of Port Dalhousie. The Welland River 
crosses beneath it at Welland through 
concrete pipes. In 1954, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority deepened this canal 
from 25 to 27 feet, and on April 1, 1959, 
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transferred it from the Canals Branch of 
the Department of Transport to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


By order of the International Joint 
Commission, the level of Lake Ontario is 
to be maintained between 244 and 248 
‘eet above sea level. The difference in 
level overcome by the Welland Canal is 
generally expressed at 327 feet. The pres- 
ent canal is 27.6 miles long and has 8 
locks numbered from Lake Ontario. Its 
alignment is almost exactly north and 
south. Its northern entrance is at Port 
Weller, and the Lake Erie entrance is lo- 
cated at Port Colborne. It will accom- 
modate a ship 765 feet in length. Its 
lock lifts vary from 43.7 to 47.9 feet, 
except lock Number 8 where the lift is a 
maximum of 12 feet — applicable only 
under special conditions on Lake Erie. 
Locks 4, 5, and 6 at Thorold, Ontario, are 
twin locks in flight; and permit uninter- 
rupted passage of up-bound and down- 
bound traffic. In August 1962, the gov- 
ernment announced that it had decided 
to proceed with the full twinning of the 
locks of the Welland Canal. The twin- 
ning of the canal will be a lengthy pro- 
cess, but will ultimately provide a 60 per 
cent increase in the number of vessels that 
may transit the canal in a given period. 
New locks, numbers 1, 2, 3, and 7 will be 
built on the east side of the present struc- 
tures and immediately beside them. The 
present lock 8 at Port Colborne will be 
twinned after the four other locks, be- 
cause it is longer and has a very shallow 
lift. Parts of this construction will be 
done during two successive winter sea- 
sons to avoid interrupting navigation. 
Alternative water by-pass will also be con- 
structed before the gigantic task of ex- 
cavating and building the new locks can 
begin. 


In 1964, an estimated 51 million tons 
of freight passed through this canal — 
more than twice the 21 million tons 
which passed through in 1958, prior to 
the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Although a substantial number of deep- 
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water, ocean-going ships pass through the 
canal each year, 85 per cent of the canal 
traffic is inter-lake. Iron ore is the most 
important commodity to transit the canal 
from the point of view of quantity, and 
represents 30 per cent of the total traf- 
fic. Wheat is the second most important 
commodity, with coal in third position. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON MERRITT 


The First Canal was developed as a 
privately-financed, profit-making venture. 
The story of its origin is really the story 
of one man and his determination and 
vision. Few, if any, residents of the 
Niagara Frontier equaled his record of 
accomplishment; and yet, his is a name 
today unknown to most of this area’s 
residents. The Welland Canal was the 
first major peacetime accomplishment of 
William Hamilton Merritt, who later was 
to contribute in many additional ways to 
the progress of his community. The Mer- 
ritt family came from Bedford, West- 
chester County, New York. An ancestor 


had been granted land in exchange for a 
survey of Westchester County for the 
King. The family was prosperous and 
prominent in the affairs of its community. 
It was loyal to Great Britain, and re- 
mained loyal throughout the Revolution. 
Major Thomas Merritt, the father of 
William Hamilton Merritt, served as 
Cornet in the Queen’s Rangers in 1776 
under Colonel Simcoe. He led Loyalist 
troops in the campaign in the Carolinas; 
and before returning home, married 
Mary Hamilton, the daughter of a 
prominent South Carolina family. Be- 
cause of the unpopularity of the Loyal- 
ists, he took his bride to New Brunswick. 
After a short stay, he moved to North 
Carolina, then back to Bedford, New 
York, where William Hamilton Merritt 
was born on the third day of July, 1793. 


Thomas Merritt returned home to 
Bedford with the assurance of the new 
government that Loyalists would be safe. 
It soon became evident that this was not 
to be the case, and the family come un- 
der constant harassment from their Whig 
neighbors. Thomas’ brother, Shubael, 
was shot during a raid on the family 
property; and Thomas Merritt and .his 
family were forced to leave Bedford. By 
this time, Colonel Simcoe had become the 
first Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Can- 
ada and had issued an invitation to the 
disbanded Loyalist soldiers to settle in 
the Niagara district. The men of Butler’s 
Rangers occupied most of the territory 
along the Niagara River and the Lake 
Ontario shore, while the Queen’s Rangers 
settled further inland as far as Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


In 1796, Major Thomas Merritt ar- 
rived at Twelve Mile Creek in Grantham 
Township, at what is now St. Catharines, 
with his wife, his daughter, and his son, 
William Hamilton Merritt, age three 
years. Within a short time, Major Mer- 
ritt owned and operated a mill on the 
banks of Twelve Mile Creek. Earliest 
records indicate that Colonel Butler 
named a church in this area St. Cath- 


erines, spelled with an “e”, after his wife, 
Catherine Butler, who had been a good 
friend of the officers, the men and their 
families. It was located on an Indian 
trail and was part of the main thorough- 
fare between Fort Niagara and Fort De- 
troit. The name, St. Catherines, was not 
widely used, however; and the commun- 
ity was generally known as Shipmans 
after Paul Shipman, who was the pro- 
prietor of one of the local inns. 


William Merritt’s education was some- 
what limited by the frontier character of 
his community; however, his family man- 
aged to employ a local tutor. His interest 
and acquaintance with the inland water 
routes began as a boy of 15 when he 
visited his Uncle Nehemiah, a shipowner 
at St. John, New Brunswick. He plan- 
ned to meet his uncle in Quebec on 
board one of his uncle’s ships. He sailed 
from Niagara to Kingston and went 
from there to Montreal by barge in com- 
pany with friends of his father. In Mon- 
treal he went alone by sail, by canoe, and 
finally by a caleche — a _ two-wheeled 
vehicle which was driven along the river- 
side. He sailed at once for Halifax, where 
his uncle arranged to send him to the 
West Indies on board one of his ships. 
On leaving Halifax, the ship was held up 
by a boat from a British Man O’War, 
and three of her seamen removed. He 
never reached the West Indies, but was 
shipwrecked on Bermuda in a hurricane. 
He visited for six weeks in Bermuda be- 
fore sailing for St. John by way of New- 
port, Rhode Island. Reaching his 
uncle’s home, he remained in New Bruns- 
wick to study; and after a year, he started 
home by way of New York. Once again 
his ship was wrecked, this time at Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. Eventually reaching New 
York, he visited the old family homestead, 
and remained with an aunt and uncle 
for several days. He returned to St. Cath- 
arines via the Hudson River and overland 
from Albany. 


In 1808, when William Merritt was six- 
teen, his family was visited by Dr. Jede- 
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diah Prendergast, his wife and his daugh- 
ter. Dr. Prendergast had come to Canada 
in 1805 from the United States to prac- 
tice medicine. Dr. Prendergast had cer- 
tain business interests in the vicinity of 
Twelve Mile Creek, and the Merritts and 
the Prendergasts became fast friends. 
When the Prendergasts found it neces- 
sary to move from Canada to Mayville, 
New York at the outbreak of the war in 
1812, the Merritts continued to manage 
the Prendergast business interests, in spite 
of the prominent part the Merritts played 
on the Canadian side during the conflict. 


By 1812, William Merritt was an en- 
sign and a lieutenant in the Militia. His 
father, by now Sheriff of all of the area 
from the village of Niagara to Windsor, 
served in the Militia as a major. Both 
father and son raised mounted companies 
as soon as war was declared and reported 
to General Brock at Niagara. Thomas 
Merritt was placed in command of the 
Mounted Militia at Niagara by Brock. 
After Brock’s death at Queenston, Major 
General Sheaffe, who succeeded in com- 
mand, ordered Major Merritt and his 
son to advance with their Dragoons and 
support the gathering Regulars, Militia 
and Indians under Brant, Norton and 
Kerr. After the American surrender at 
Queenston, Major Merritt was delegated 
to receive the American officers’ swords. 


The Canadians suffered reverses in 
1813. After the capture of York and the 
destruction of Fort George, British forces 
were obliged to retire toward Burlington 
Heights, with Lieutenant Merritt’s troop 
covering their retreat. The men at Chip- 
pawa and Fort Erie were withdrawn to 
the Beaver Dam area on the escarpment 
in the vicinity of St. Catharines, leaving 
the enemy in possession of both banks of 
the river from lake to lake. The enemy 
under two generals, with a force several 
times that of the British, advanced un- 
opposed as far as Stoney Creek, where 
they encamped for the night. Colonel 
Harvey of the Canadian 49th Regiment 
advised and volunteered to lead a night 
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attack — as their only hope. General 
Vincent sanctioned and accompanied this 
action, with Lieutenant Merritt as his 
staff officer. The attack was eminently 
successful — both of the enemy’s generals 
and most of their artillery being captured, 
all with bayonets. 


Five weeks later, following the Battle 
of Beaver Dams, the Americans were fin- 
ally driven back to the edge of the river. 
At Lundy’s Lane on July 25, 1814, a 
bloody battle was fought. William Mer- 
ritt, then a captain and just 21 years of 
age, was staff officer to the British Com- 
manding General, General Riall. Dur- 
ing the battle, he and the general were 
captured. Last minute support arrived, 
and the British and Canadians regained 
the field. Merritt remained a prisoner 
for approximately seven months. The 
Treaty of Ghent, ending this War, was 
signed on December 24, 1814, and was 
ratified by the United States on February 
lye koala 


Shortly thereafter, Merritt was re- 
leased. It is evident he had but one ob- 
jective at this point, as later pointed out 
by his son in a biography of his father. 

“Few men seemed to have appreciated 

the value of time more than he did. 

Hence, a few days after the proclama- 

tion of peace and his consequent lib- 

eration, we find him at the house of 
his affianced, Miss Catharine Rodman 

Prendergast in Mayville, New York 

State. 

“The marriage took place on the 13th 

day of March, 1815, so we may say he 

lost no time in exchanging the bonds of 
war for the bonds of matrimony.” 


Catharine Prendergast Merritt’s portrait 
hangs in the house of her great, great, 
grandson near Guelph, Ontario; and 
shows her as a beautiful young woman. 

William then joined his father in the 
business of lumber milling, grist milling, 
and the selling of general merchandise. 
Shortly after the War, he was commis- 
sioned by the Government of Upper Can- 
ada to establish a Post Office. He took 
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advantage of this opportunity to name 
the settlement St. Catharines, spelled with 
an “a” after his wife. (The “a” in St. 
Catharines is a matter of some dispute. 
Some say the town was named for Cath- 
arine Hamilton, wife of Robert Hamil- 
ton, a leading trader and merchant of 
Niagara at that time.) 


THE FIRST WELLAND CANAL 


The suggestion for a canal by-passing 
the Falls and Rapids dates back to the 
earliest explorers and geographers. Vau- 
ban in 1699 proposed a canal around 
the Falls, and De La Mothe, an engineer 
for Louis XIV, also proposed such an 
undertaking in 1710. The first practical 
proposal, however, was by Robert Ham- 
ilton of Niagara. He petitioned the Up- 
per Canada Government in 1799 for per- 
mission to construct a canal from Fort 
Erie to Queenston. The idea was oppos- 
ed by the citizens of the community on 
the grounds that it was both “monopo- 
listic and oppressive”. Later, proposals 
by other groups were also opposed. 


Merritt’s interest in this project pre- 
sumably developed while he was serving 
in the War of 1812, and in charge of a 
company patrolling one bank of the Ni- 
agara River. Following the war, he built 
a grist mill using Twelve Mile Creek as 
a power source. In 1818, he and the 
other mill owners were concerned over 
the lack of water in Twelve Mile Creek 
following a dry spring. Merritt and his 
neighbors, George Keefer and John De- 
Cew, surveyed the possibility of utilizing 
the waters of the Chippawa Creek by 
means of a channel two miles in length. 
Their plan provided for a cut 30 feet 
deep in order to enable the water to 
flow down to Twelve Mile Creek. Mer- 
rit saw the possibilities of enlarging the 
project to provide for navigation between 
the two lakes. He could interest none of 
the other inhabitants of this area in the 
project, and finally turned to the legis- 
lature asking for an appropriation for a 
survey. 


Two factors influenced the legislature 
which had not been in effect at the time 
of Hamiliton’s proposal. The first was 
the start of the construction of the Erie 
Canal across New York State in 1817. 


This threatened Canada with loss of a 
large part of the water-borne trade from 
the Upper Lakes. The initial proposal 
for the New York State Canal in 1808 
by Secretary of the Treasury, Albert 
Gallatin, had involved a connection be- 
tween the Hudson River and Lake On- 
tario and an American canal around the 
Falls at Niagara. This was opposed 
vehemently by the New York City mer- 
chants, however, because they feared loss 
of trade to the St. Lawrence ports. These 
factors made it appear that a Canadian 
canal would secure for Canadians a por- 
tion of this trade; and, indeed, left the 
St. Lawrence route almost exclusively to 
them. The second factor was the nation- 
alism engendered by the War of 1812. 
Prior to this conflict, the Loyalist inhabi- 
tants of this area tended to think of 
themselves as misplaced Americans, with 
most of their ties running across the bor- 
der. The war changed this and gave rise 
to a new Canadian identity. 


The sum of 2,000 pounds was granted 
in 1818 for a survey of the Twelve Mile 
Creek area and also of the St. Lawrence 
River area. The engineer in charge, Wil- 
liam Chewitt, was afraid that a canal in the 
Twelve Mile Creek area would be vulner- 
able in case of war with the United 
States. He therefore recommended that a 
canal be dug connecting the Grand River 
to Lake Ontario near Hamilton. Merritt 
and his friends were naturally disap- 
pointed at what they considered to be a 
poor choice of route, and in 1823, were 
able to raise locally sufficient funds for a 
private survey by a civil engineer named 
Hiram Tibbets, who recently had com- 
pleted a survey for an American canal 
connecting the two lakes, as recommend- 
ed in the Gallatin proposal. In his re- 
port, he agreed with Merritt’s contention 
that a cut of approximately 30 feet would 
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be all that would be necessary to pene- 
trate the height of land at Allanburg. 


On January 19, 1824, the Welland 
Canal was incorporated with a capital of 
40,000 pounds divided into shares of 12 
pounds 10 shillings each. Shortly there- 
after, George Keefer was elected Presi- 
dent; and Merritt, the financial agent of 
the company. For the balance of the 
year, Merritt traveled widely in an 
attempt to raise funds, inasmuch as the 
local merchants would not give him sup- 
port. Early in 1825, the authorized capi- 
tal was increased to 200,000 pounds, and 
the stockholders were assured that the 
government would not take over the 
project until the investors has been paid 
121% per cent per year on their funds. 
Probably, the greatest single aid to Mer- 
ritt in his efforts to finance this project 
was the support of the Lord Bishop of 
Toronto, Doctor Strachan, who was then 
a member of the Legislative Council. He 
drew up a paper praising the project and 
indicating his enthusiasm. Merritt’s 
father-in-law, Doctor Prendergast, was a 
member of the New York State Legisla- 
ture and introduced him to the New 
York financial community. Merritt found 
that in New York he was able to find 
most of the financing necessary for the 
project; and half of the original 40,000 
pounds of stock was piaced there. He re- 
ceived promises from the financial com- 
munity in London, which were later kept 
after considerable procrastination. The 
British Government, at a later date, ad- 
vanced 16,300 pounds to the Welland 
and Lachine Canals on the condition 
that British Government vessels and 
stores would pass free of toll. The Duke 
of Wellington was an original sub- 
scriber, and donated his stock to found 
a scholarship at King’s College in Tor- 
onto. These scholarships were  trans- 
ferred to Trinity University in 1852, and 
are still in force today. 


After the capitalization was enlarged, 
Merritt became concerned over the possi- 
bility of American control of the venture, 
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and limited additional contributions from 
New York financiers. At this point, the 
Government of Upper Canada subscribed 
to 50,000 pounds in stock. However, the 
financing probably would not have been 
completed had it not been for subscrip- 
tion by the Government of Lower Canada 
in the amount of 25,000 pounds and the 
assumption of certain liabilities and 
guarantees by J. B. Yates, Esquire of New 
York. Mr. Yates thereafter made _ his 
residence in St. Catharines and became 
closely associated with the progress of 
the canal. In 1828, an additional loan of 
50,000 pounds was obtained in England; 
and until the landslide occurred at the 
Deep Cut at Allanburg, it appeared that 
the financing was adequate. 


The original proposal was to utilize 
the bed of Twelve Mile Creek for the 
basis of the canal to the foot of the 
mountain escarpment. The steepest sec- 
tion was to be ascended by a railway 
ending at the Beaver Dam area. A 
second canal was to be tunneled through 
the hill at Allanburg, which is the highest 
point on the route. The tunnel was sug- 
gested by engineers, Sam and James 
Clowes, in their report to the company. 
They thought it would be less expensive 
than a cut through the ridge. The locks 
were to be of wood for purposes of 
economy. Boats descending the system 
would enter the tunnel from Chippawa 
Creek, a little to the east of the present 
village of Port Robinson. The plan for 
the tunnel was abandoned, however, 
when one workman drowned following 
the discovery of a large spring. At the 
last minute, canal locks were decided 
upon instead of a railroad on the escarp- 
ment. 


Contracts for the construction of the 
canal were let in November of 1824. 
They covered the construction of the 
canal from the Welland River to Lake 
Ontario, including 40 wooden locks, each 
110 feet long and 22 feet wide in the 
chamber, with a depth of water of 8 
feet — at a price of 550 pounds per 
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lock. On the 30th of November, ground 
was broken by George Keefer, president 
of the company. The canal in New 
York State was nearing completion, and 
engineers, contractors and laborers were 
readily available. Work proceeded 
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smoothly once the decision was made to 
cut through the dividing ridge between 
the head Mile 
Creek rather 
than tunneling through. 
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In order to feed the canal from the high 
water on the Chippawa River, it was 
necessary to make a cut at Allanburg 70 
feet deep and over two miles in length, 
containing a million and a quarter cubic 
yards. This was a substantially greater 
undertaking than the original 30-foot cut 
estimated by Merritt in his preliminary 
survey. By the 25th of October 1828, the 
workers were within 10 days of allowing 
the waters of the Welland River to flow 
through the Deep Cut to Twelve Mile 
Creek, when a disaster occurred which 
taxed the ingenuity of all involved. 
Quicksand was encountered and_ land- 
slides developed, making it impractical to 
dig the cut any deeper. It became evi- 
dent that it would be necessary to aban- 
don the original plan of making the 
Chippawa River the summit, and a sup- 
ply of water would have to be brought 
in from a higher level in order to pass 
into the high reaches of the canal at the 
cut. 


Jarmes Geddes, at that time one of the 
most experienced engineers in the State 
of New York, having guided the con- 
struction of the Erie Canal, and having 
acted on numerous occasions as a canal 
consultant to the United States Govern- 
ment, was employed as a consultant. 
His original plan called for a feeder 
canal running from the fork in the Wel- 
land River, some nine miles to the west 
of the entry point of the main canal, to 
a point near the mouth of the Grand 
River. He later modified this plan to 
provide for the feeder to extend over 
the Chippawa River by aqueduct, and 
on to the Deep Cut by way of Port 
Robinson. Merritt had envisioned a con- 
nection to the Grand River; but he had 
felt that the system would be fed from 
the Chippawa, and that the Grand River 
section could be completed at a later 
date. 


By January 1829, plans for the feeder 
were complete. James Geddes wrote to 
Peter B. Porter, the United States Secre- 
tary of War, a leading citizen of Black 
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Rock on the Niagara River, and an im- 
portant figure in the development of the 
western end of the Erie Canal, as 
follows: 


January Ist, 1829 
Dear Sir, 


I have just returned from a town on 
the Welland Canal where I was called 
to advise respecting the disaster of the 
slips in the Deep Cut. The plan they 
are now on is to raise the Grand River 
by a dam near its mouth from which 
level water is to be brought from that 
river to the Chippawa, and over the 
same on an aqueduct thence passing on 
through the Deep Cut with a depth of 
water about twenty five feet deep 
(where the Deep Cut had been fin- 
ished) and one hundred feet water sur- 
face. This level from the Grand River 
ends at the north end of the Deep Cut 
and the canal to be thus made, will be 
altogether preferable to one where the 
water was to have been drawn from 
the Chippawa. 

As that canal was making, the bot- 
tom was but 25 feet wide and vessels 
must have waited in recesses while 
others were passing them. The wash 
from the steep banks of the Deep Cut 
would have required much annual 
cleaning of this narrow bottom. The 
wide and deep canal now to be made 
will receive for ages the feculence that 
slips in and the vessels will move with 
ease and celerity upon it. 

Two locks are to be made down to 
the Chippawa for the Niagara River 
trade. 

I find on arriving at home an en- 
velope, franked by yourself, containing 
a letter from a gentleman, the de- 
ciphering of whose name the scholars 
of this place cannot agree in likewise a 
letter from John A. Sommers to the 
Gentleman’s letter I send an answer in 
the paper marked “A”. Your time sir, 
I know, has large demands upon it and 
know not how to call upon you for a 
single line, but have a great curiosity to 
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know how much fall was found in the 
muscle shoals on the Tennessee River. 
These shoals are said to be 30 miles in 
length. And sir, if you can send me 
this piece of information (to settle dis- 
putes here) please let me know the 
name of the Gentleman who wrote to 
me with Mr. Sommer’s letter. 


With assurances of great respect and 
kind regards, I subscribe myself your 
Obt. Servt. 

Jas. Geddes 


Hon. Peter B. Porter 
Secretary of War 


The directors of the company were now 
faced with the problem of financing this 
undertaking. They reasoned that the 
canal was nearly finished from Lake 
Ontario to the Welland River and that 
water could be brought from the Grand 
River and a vessel passed through the 
system before the close of the season. If 
this were done, they felt the legislature 
could not refuse to grant additional 
monies. Merritt then determined to at- 
tempt the following plan: prizes were 
offered for the best specifications for a 
wooden aqueduct over the Welland River 
and a dam across the Grand River. The 
dam was necessary to raise the water 
level approximately six feet, and to bring 
this high water to Port Robinson, which 
was near the high point of the system. 
The remainder of the canal was laid out 
and contracted for in sections one-half 
mile in length. Each proposal was to be 
based on the payment of part of the 
money on hand at that time to the con- 
tractors, and the balance if and when the 
company obtained the means from the 
legislature. Covenants were inserted in 
each contract embracing the above con- 
dition. These covenants also provided 
that each section should be finished by 
the 15th of August. If not, that part re- 
maining unfinished should be let to any 
other contractor; and as soon as any one 
section was finished, the labor force em- 
ployed should be placed on the nearest 
adjoining section; so that the whole 


effective labor force could be retained 
until the waters of the Grand River were 
brought to the main canal. The con- 
tractors hired their laboring men under 
similar conditions; and thus, every man 
became personally interested in conclud- 
ing the project before the end of the 1829 
navigation season. Due to a severe frost 


they were not able to break ground until 
the 15th of April. 


At the direction of the Navy, the dam 
at the mouth of the Grand River was re- 
moved before completion. Instead, a dam 
was built at Dunville; and water was 
brought down to the feeder by a branch 
which necessitated five miles additional 
digging. The entire feeder was 20 feet 
wide at the bottom, 40 feet at the water 
surface, and 5 feet deep. It was dug by 
men, horses, and oxen with picks, shovels, 
wheel barrows, scrapers and wagons. The 
laborers and contractors were mostly 
tough Irishmen who had survived the 
digging of the Erie Canal. The water in 
the marshes, through which the digging 
progressed, was unfit for drinking pur- 
poses. The contractors kept the men 
supplied with whiskey which was dise 
pensed from tin pails with tin dippers. 
The accounts of the contractors list wages 
paid to “grogmen”. The digging of this 
section in one summer was a remarkable 
achievement. The dam at Dunville, the 
aqueduct over the Welland River, four 
locks at the Deep Cut, the cut at the 
mouth of the Chippawa, and 27 miles of 
feeder canal were completed by the 9th 
of October, and allowed the passing of a 
vessel from Dunville down the feeder into 
the main system. It is doubtful that such 
a project could have been achieved had it 
not been for the private interest of every 
individual involved. On the 30th of No- 
vember, the anniversary of the day on 
which the work on the canal began, two 
schooners, the Ann and Jane of York and 
the R. H. Boughton of Youngstown 
passed from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie. 
Having entered the Niagara River at the 
Village of Chippawa, it was necessary for 
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Entrance to Welland Canal, Port Colborne 


the ships to ascend the Niagara by way of 
the Black Rock Canal. 


In 1833, the Canal could be said to 
have been completed with an extension 
running from Port Robinson to Port 
Colborne. Total expense of the building 
of this Canal, up to and including the 
feeder from Dunville, was reported by 
the Directors as 272,795 pounds. The 
total amount invested by individuals in 
all Upper Canada was 232 shares or 
2,000 pounds. The remainder was ad- 
vanced by various Governments and in- 
dividuals of Lower Canada, the United 
States and England. The entire System 
was fed from the Grand River, and it 
was not until 1881, when the Third 
Canal was built, that the System was able 
to be fed from Port Colborne. A settle- 
ment grew up where the aqeduct crossed 
the Welland River, which was known, 
at first, as “The Aqueduct’. In 1842, in 
honor of Merritt, the name was changed 
to Merrittsville; and in 1858, an act of 
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Parliament changed the name to Wel- 
land. In 1830, a system was adopted by 
which the House of Assembly of Upper 
Canada appointed a minority of the 
directors of the Canal Company. It 
promptly became evident that this sys- 
tem was not altogether satisfactory, in- 
asmuch as the private directors felt that 
these men were politically motivated 
and had no personal interest in the 
undertaking. 


In 1836, a committee of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly investigated the affairs of 
the company. (Merritt and his associates 
were connected with the “Family Com- 
pact”, the name given to the several 
families who controlled the Upper Can- 
ada Government for 35 years. This 
group had incurred the animosity of re- 
bellious members of the Assembly who 
were attempting to overthrow this com- 
bination.) The committee reported that 
it could find no evidence of any fraud or 
misconduct by any individual officer or 
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director. The committee also reported 
that a personal inspection of the entire 
project had impressed them with the im- 
portance of the work. It recommended 
that the Welland Canal be made strictly 
a public work on such terms as would 
combine the highest degree of indemnifi- 
cation to the private stockholders but 
best forward the interests and conven- 
ience of the public. The Committee 
went on to point out that the share- 
holders had received virtually no return 
on their investments; however, the public 
had benefitted substantially by an in- 
crease in land values and a substantial in- 
crease in trade. 


THE SECOND CANAL 


In 1837, the canal was placed under 
the control of the government following 
the conversion of its loans into stock. 
Three out of five directors were politi- 
cally appointed. The private stock- 
holders were not happy with this 
arrangement and asked to be bought out 
completely. In 1839, an act was passed 
authorizing the purchase of the rest of 
the private stock. Debentures were au- 
thorized to buy out the old stockholders, 
and in 1841, the interest of the private 
stockholders ceased. Debentures amount- 
ing to 275,644 pounds were issued for 
the government stock and_ 117,800 
pounds for the private stock. To that 
date 565,986 pounds had been expended 
by the company. The legislature imme- 
diately appropriated funds to enlarge the 
entire system to nine feet navigation and 
to complete the St. Lawrence Canal. The 
40 wooden locks were reduced to 27 
locks, which were built of cut stone, and 
the Port Maitland-Dunville Branch was 
built at this time. The improved system 
was referred to as the Second Canal. By 
1881, the canal was being fed from Lake 
Erie at Port Colborne, and the Dunville 
feeder was abandoned. 


THE THIRD CANAL 


A Dominion Committee in 1870 rec- 
ommended a uniform scale of navigation 


for the St. Lawrence route and the Wel- 
land Canal, with locks 270 feet long, 45 
feet wide and 12 feet deep. This Third 
Canal left Lake Ontario at Port Dal- 
housie and climbed the escarpment to 
east of the Second Canal. The locks 
were built of cut stone with lists of 12 to 
14 feet. It was carried over the Chippawa 
Creek (now known as the Welland 
River) by a cut stone aqueduct. In 
1887, it was opened for navigation. It 
became evident almost from the start that 
the canal was too small, and in 1913 
work on the Welland Ship Canal was 
commenced. 

William Merritt’s activities during the 
construction of the First Canal were not 
limited to that project alone. He was 
instrumental in the initiation of work on 
the St. Lawrence Canal System. In 
addition, he eagerly explored the possi- 
bilities for trade which were arising as 
the Waterway neared completion. On 
November 1, 1828, following the land- 
slides in the Deep Cut and during the 
period of consultation with Geddes with 
respect to the Grand River feeder, he 
wrote General Porter as follows: 

Peter B. Porter, Esq. 

Black Rock 

State of New York 


St. Catharines, Ist November 1828 
Sir, 

I have taken the liberty of address- 
ing you on a subject which materially 
affects your interest or that of Black 
Rock, as I conceive. If so, will thank 
you for an early reply. 

Experiment has proved your lock at 
Black Rock is too small. We in fol- 
lowing your example have committed 
the same error. It is now ascertained 
Steam Boats require a lock of 125 - or 
30 feet in length and 40 feet in width. 
We have those dimensions on our Up- 
per Level or Summit. 

Our Canal will be open for Naviga- 
tion by the Ist. of May. We have it 
in contemplation to establish an ex- 
tension forwarding company between 
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Cleveland and Oswego and Montreal 
— to ply a Steam Boat on Lake Erie 
with small dimensions but great power 
2 engines of 40 horse power each to 
ply between Cleveland and Deep Cut 
on the River Welland — to tow 2 
schooners which passing the Canal 
meet another Boat at Ontario to take 
them to Oswego or Prescot as the pro- 
duce may be directed and vice versa. 
The design is, to have two schooners 
constantly laying at Oswego — Pres- 
cot — and Cleveland — to leave these 
places at stated times twice a week. 
In order to bring this into operation 
before the Grand River is open, we 
must have a Lock to ascend the Ni- 
agara River at Fort Erie. The situa- 
tion is favorable to build a Lock and 
side cut on our side of the River, but 
as you have a Harbor already made, 
it would be saving us some money to 
make use of it. You are aware of the 
importance of having vessels and a 
line of this description always stopping 
at a port. If you extend your Lock, 
Black Rock will be the port instead of 
Buffalo. On the contrary if we can- 
not enter it, Buffaloe must be the port 
— The Question is — Will you adopt 
some method to have this Lock en- 
larged? Would you recommend my 
applying to your Canal Commissioners 
or will your inhabitants do it for the 
sake of bringing Steam Boats to your 
port — 
I am Sir, 
Your Most Obedient 
Wm. Hamilton Merritt 


My apology for this scrawl as having 
yet to write on my knee. 


It is interesting to speculate as to the 
result if Merritt had been able to per- 
suade Porter and his associates to enlarge 
the Black Rock Canal to accommodate 
Welland Canal traffic coming up the 
river from Chippawa, or if Merritt had 
decided to bypass the swift part of the 
river with a canal on the Canadian side. 
It is also interesting to speculate on the 
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result if Gallatin’s recommendation for 
an American canal connecting the two 
lakes had been adopted. If this had been 
the case, traffic would have come from 
Buffalo, traveled to Black Rock and 
Tonawanda, moved up Tonawanda 
Creek and through the canal system to 
Olcott. It would then have proceeded 
down Lake Ontario and up the St. Lawr- 
ence River to Montreal or down another 
canal near Oswego to the Hudson River. 
Such a plan would have rendered the 
building of the Welland Canal imprac- 
tical, and traffic moving down the Lakes 
would have had to pass through Buffalo. 


MERRITT’S LATER CAREER 


It is not within the scope of this paper 
to enumerate Merritt’s additional 
achievements in detail. His association 
with the construction and navigational 
aspects of the Welland Canal ended fol- 
lowing the assumption of the project by 
the government in 1841. He continued, 
however, to make use of the water power 
to run his mill; and to this day, the 
Merritt Family has certain rights to this 
power. 


In 1828, when Mr. Merritt was in 
England, he was summoned before a 
special committee of the House of Com- 
mons and was examined as an expert 
on Canada. He stated that the chief dis- 
advantage of Upper Canada was the 
want of a seaport as possessed by New 
York, New England, and the states front- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mex- 
ico. He advocated union of Upper and 
Lower Canada and the construction of 
the St. Lawrence Canals. At that time, 
Mr. Merritt was thirty-five years old, and 
the Welland Canal was within one year 
of completion. In 1832, he was elected a 
Member of Parliament from Haldimand 
County. 

In 1844, while picnicking with his 
family near Niagara Falls, he recalled a 
letter which he received from one of his 
sons traveling in Switzerland, describing 
the Fribourg Suspension Bridge, which 
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had just opened. Shortly thereafter, Mr. 
Merritt sent an engineer to survey the 
problem of building such a bridge across 
the Niagara River below the Falls and 
above the first Rapids. He formed a joint 
stock company by which the first suspen- 
sion bridge was constructed and opened 


in 1849. 


Merritt was instrumental in the de- 
velopment of the water power on the 
Ottawa River. He formed a joint stock 
company which sold stock in the British 
Market and built the Welland Railroad, 
which eventually became part of the 
Grand Trunk System. 


In addition, he was active in commun- 
ity affairs. He assisted in the develop- 
ment of banking activities, and was a 


member of the committee instrumental 
in building St. George’s Church in St. 
Catharines. He was secretary of the 


committee which built Brock’s Monument 
in 1853. He succeeded in securing the 
funds for the erection of public schools 
and libraries from the sale of waste gov- 
ernment lands and continued to advocate 
the union of Upper and Lower Canada, 
pressing his views upon Lord Durham, 
then Governor-General. In 1861 he was 
elected by acclamation a Member of the 
Legislative Council of United Canada. 
In this position he continued his interest 
in developing the potential of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway System. It may be 
said that more than any other single 
thing, the development of the St. Lawr- 
ence System was Mr. Merritt’s chief 
objective. He lived to see much progress 
achieved on this project. 


William Hamilton Merritt was a man 
possessing almost unlimited energy and 
vision. He seemed to realize the potential 
of the North American Continent more 
than did most of his contemporaries. In 
approaching the citizens of the Niagara 
Frontier on the subject of the proposed 
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Welland Canal at a meeting in 1818 in 
the Village of Niagara, he was greatly 
disappointed when they indicated their 
refusal of assistance and a lack of confi- 
dence in the project. The story is that he 
said, “Gentlemen, I shall live to see grass 
grow upon your streets.” This he actually 
did; for when the Capital of Upper 
Canada was moved to Toronto, and St. 
Catharines developed as chief trading 
center following the building of the Canal, 
Niagara became an isolated village. 


In a report to the Legislature of Upper 
Canada, written at his direction in 1825, 
he stated his feelings most eloquently with 
respect to the Canal project: 


No work in Europe or America will 
bear a comparison with it in usefulness. 
In touching upon the mighty results 
which must soon follow its completion, 
the truth will assume the appearance of 
the most extravagant exaggeration, to 
those who do not make themselves 
acquainted with the singular geograph- 
ical position of North America. The 
interior Seas above the Falls of Ni- 
agara, contain more than half the fresh 
water on this planet — bounded by 
upwards of 400,000 square miles of as 


fertile land as can be found on the 
globe, and exceeding in length of 
coast, five thousand miles. These Seas 
affording the most beautiful and com- 
modious means of internal communica- 
tion ever seen, on a scale which human 
science and human labor, or the treas- 
ures of a world, cannot rival — can be 
approached by ships only through the 
Welland Canal, with which no other 
work of the kind in Europe or in Asia, 
ancient or modern, will bear a compari- 
son in usefulness. It is truly a National 
object, and ought to be executed on a 
scale of unrivalled magnitude, at any 
cost, and at any trouble. It will be 
cheap at five times the estimated cost. 


In 1864, he again interviewed the 
government with reference to the deepen- 
ing of the St. Lawrence route. This was 
his last work. On reaching Montreal, he 
became so ill that it was necessary to re- 
turn home as soon as possible. On July 5, 
1864, while passing through the Corn- 
wall Canal, the construction of which he 
had been instrumental in securing in 
1834, he passed away, having survived his 
wife, Catharine, by less than three months. 
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Hon. Lewis Falley Allen (1800-1890) 


By John S. N. Sprague 


The statement that Mr. Allen accom- 
plished more for our area than any other 
man, before or since, might be success- 
fully defended. In such defense we should 
become involved in the maze of his activi- 
ties. More space seems to have been given 
to him in the “books” than any other 
individual, with the exception of Judge 
Wilkeson and, of course, Col. Cyrenius 
Chapin. To make a brief statement on so 
diverse a subject as Mr. Allen I shall not 
attempt, but some not-very-startling com- 
ment on several phases of his life, which 
have not formerly been stressed, seems in 
order. 


He brought to our area much-needed 
capital. Mr. Allen came to Buffalo in 
1827 at the age of 27. The °30’s were, 
definitely, the years of our area’s growth, 
but, without money to invest little could 
have been accomplished. Having no cap- 
ital himself, he had what was of equal 
importance, access to it. When he arrived 
he was a seasoned businessman with a 
keen eye for investment. It is apparent 
from the account of his and his father’s 
activities, prior to his arrival, that they 
both must have had the respect and con- 
fidence of eastern capitalists; in other 
words they were “known.” Immediately 
upon his arrival he was appointed man- 
ager of the Western Insurance Company 
and, on the expiration of that firm’s 
charter, he was named “financial agent” 
for the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and this with certain very definite 
powers of loaning money locally. In such 
capacity Mr. Allen invested $200,000.00 
in city properties and $100,000.00 in 
nearby farm lands. The infusion of these 
great sums into our economy was accom- 
plished, in all probability, in the first 
several years of his residence, and before 
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the land speculation which began about 
1833 and which was one of the causes of 
the demoralizing panic of ’37. It is stated 
that not one dollar of these investments 
made under Mr. Allen’s guidance was 
lost. 

In speaking of the benefits conferred by 
Mr. Allen, it should be stated that his 
beneficences were collateral to, and the 
natural outgrowth of, a legitimate ambi- 
tion to excel, and the almost necessary 
resultant of his qualities of active drive 
and very diverse interests. His power of 
accomplishment was infinitely increased 
by his personal enrichment through, 
among other things, investment in and 
improvement of real estate. H. Perry 
Smith lost some of his acquisitions during 
the years 1827 through 1829, somewhat 
as follows: 5 acres above Chippewa 
Street, Main Street to Delaware, $750.00; 
5 acres on Virginia Street bought at pub- 
lic auction from the State of New York, 
$150.00; 29 acres, Main Street to the 
Reservation line (Allen Street) , $2,500.00; 
etc.1 It was also about this time that he, 
solely or in combination with others, took 
over the extensive holdings of Gen. Peter 
Porter, that gentleman having lost the 
“battle of Black Rock” and having retired 
to Niagara Falls. 

These remarks are meant to emphasize 
what is, apparently, the fact that Mr. 
Allen had an almost intuitive sense of this 
area’s future. His acquisitions took place 
before the frantic speculations which were 
associated with the years 1835 and 1836. 
Had he lacked this faculty he would have 
been just another casuality of the depres- 
sion of 1837, and he would have been of 
little or no value to us. 


There is a quite intimate picture of Mr. 
Allen and of his mansion on Niagara 
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Street in Mr. Severance’s article in the 
Buffalo Express of June 26, 1887. In the 
fall of 1887, Mr. Severance and several 
others paid him a visit. It was a nasty, 
cold day. Between libations of “Cherry 
Bounce” they made an afternoon of it. 
It was in Mr. Allen’s 87th year. The 
history of Gen. Peter Porter’s house is 
sketched and a recital is made of the 
guests that had been entertained in it 
during the two regimes: Lafayette, John 
Quincy Adams, DeWitt Clinton, as well 
as the dusky aborigines of the neighbor- 
hood who had come seeking the advice 
and counsel of their beloved “General,” 
and during Mr. Allen’s tenure: Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, Gen. Winfield 
Scott, Governors Marcy, Seward, Bouk 
and King, Thurlow Weed, Gov. Tal- 
madge of Wisconsin, Red Jacket, Millard 
Fillmore and Mrs. Allen’s nephew, Grover 
Cleveland, who was, for a period in his 
youth, a resident — keeping the records 
of the short-horned cattle. (See Mr. Al- 
len’s famous American Herd Book.) It is 
a most rewarding article. 


In the ’30’s Allen associated himself in 
a venture with a group of Boston, Mass. 
men in the course of which he subscribed, 
along with others, a very substantial sum. 
This payment he never made and, what 
is of particular interest, he was the sole 
person who defaulted. The circumstances 
of this affair are too elaborate to be set 
forth here. From his failure to meet this 
engagement his associates were subjected 


to a series of misfortunes and embarrass- 
ments which, in their sum, constitute 
quite an Odyssey. 


Attributes of virtue, success and, in 
general, perfection have attached them- 
selves so persistently to Mr. Allen that it 
should be of interest to note two occa- 
sions which indicate that he was, at times, 
subjected to vicissitudes common to most 
men. 


On Noveinber 9, 1845, there was held 
in the City of Buffalo an auction of the 
assets of the City Bank of Buffalo. This 
bank had failed, presumably, as the result 
of its having been “raided” by East Bos- 
ton Timber Co. There is in the library of 
our Society a printed brochure, gotten 
out in advance of this sale, in which the 
items to be auctioned off are listed. Who- 
ever left us this paper was present at the 
sale, and he noted down in the margin of 
the brochure, in pencil, the disposition of 
various items stricken off. At this sale 
L. F. Allen bid in his own draft for 
$600.00, paying $2.50. There is another 
item, “over-drawn, L. F. Allen, $341.62,” 
no disposition shown. It is apparent that 
our “Sir Galahad” suffered some scathe 
in the course of the panic of °37 and its 
resultant depression. 


The portrait hangs in our Historical 
Society library. It is the likeness of a man, 
say, 35. His is a commanding presence. 
He is somewhat of a beau, and he is, 
definitely, “to the manner born.” 
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MILITARY HISTORY CHAPTER NOTES 


Gen. Daniel D. Bidwell 


and Buffalo’s 74th Regiment 


By Joseph D. Hillery 


Ceremonies held in Buffalo on October 
18, 1964, commemorating the 100th Anni- 
versary of General Bidwell’s death in bat- 
tle at Cedar Creek, Va., have stimulated 
renewed interest in this great Buffalo 
citizen-soldier. His fame as organizer and 
leader of the 49th (Second Buffalo) Regi- 
ment, and later as Brigadier in the 6th 
Corps of the Army of the Potomac, has 
eclipsed somewhat a notable career in our 
early militia here. There is ample evi- 
dence, however, that during the twenty 
years prior to the Civil War, he was con- 
tinuously active in the old militia groups, 
and he was certainly a major participant 
in the establishment of our famed old 
Seventy Fourth Regiment. 


Our pioneer Buffalo City Cres ap- 
peared almost overnight, during the alarm 
and turmoil which followed the burning 
of the “Caroline.”! The few earlier militia 
companies, like the Buffalo Rifles,? and 
the Washington Guards, were far too 
small to cope with this sudden threat, and 
the Steuben Guards and other fine Ger- 
man companies were in the future, so 
the new Guards group was an immediate 
success. Within the year, one of the 


1 Buffalo Daily Star, Dec. 31, 1837. (Rem- 
ington, infra, has reprints of the “Caroline” 
stories of the Star.) 


2 “The Wm. Hodge Papers,” in Pub. Buffalo 
Historical Society, (hereafter PBHS) XXVL, 
22. 

3 “Reminiscences of Dr. J. S. Trowbridge,” 
in Buffalo Courier, Feb. 22, 1880. (entertain- 
ing description of the early musters of the 
general N. Y. State militia.) 

4 Journal of Mary Peacock (Buffalo, 1938), 
entry of Jan. 8, 1838. 


members of this elite new corps was Dan 
Bidwell, a young six-footer from Black 
Rock. His career in the military organiza- 
tions of this area was to go on continuous- 
ly until he was shot from his horse by one 
of Jubal Early’ s gunners, that foggy Octo- 
ber morning, 1864, at Cedar Creek. In 
joining up, Dan Bidwell followed a family 
military tradition.5’6 His father and fore- 
bears were of the old pioneer breed. His 
Connecticut Yankee grandfather, John 
Bidwell, carried a musket at Saratoga; 
his father, Ben Bidwell, Black Rock’s 
pioneer shipbuilder, helped fit out the 
ships for Perry’s fleet in 1813, and both 
of his parents were under fire during the 
raids along the Niagara that year. 

During the 1840's, interest in the City 
Guards seemed to wane, possibly because 
of the arrival here, at Poinsett Barracks, 
of elements of the Second and Fourth 
U.S. Regulars, some just up from Florida 
and the Seminole War.7? Bidwell’s Com- 
pany D, however, was just coming to its 
greatest days. Often carrying on as an 
independent company, “Old D” became 
known far and wide for matchless drill 
teams, and for brilliant Washington’s 


5 Frederick D. Bidwell, Gen. Daniel D. 
Bidwell, Albany, N. Y., (undated) 44. (a 
nephew) (also see “Recollections of Vincent 
Bidwell” in Buffalo Courier, Feb. 22, 1880, in 
which the General’s older brother, an original 
member of the City Guards, tells how young 
Dan came to join the militia). 

6 “Pioneer Reminiscences of Mrs. Jane Har- 
vey Bidwell”, in PBHS IX, p. 358. (for a 
sketch of the Bidwell Family, see Buffalo 
Evening Times, June 9, 1901.) 

7 Sam’l M. Welch, Recollections of Buffalo, 
(Buffalo, N. Y., 1891) p. 289 
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Birthday Military Balls.8 At one such 
event (at St. James Hall in 1857) no 
fewer than nine visiting militia corps were 
entertained, among whom were such 
famed “milish” as the Lynch Rifles of 
Georgia, and the Palmetto Guards of 
South Carolina.9 The Detroit Brady 
Guards, the Cleveland Grays, and the 
Albany Burgesses Company often ex- 
changed visits with Company D, notably 
for Fourth of July events. The best Buf- 
falo society of the time came to these 
receptions,19 and the company muster 
rolls carry names that recall many of the 
most distinguished families of old Buf- 
falo.11 


Company D’s dress uniform was strik- 
ing and unique.!2 A competent critic said 
that “D” was the best-drilled and most 
spirited; in fact, the crack militia com- 
pany of the state, outside New York 
City”.13 Even there, the Buffalo boys 
could hold their own with their friends, 
the celebrated Washington Grays (Flank 
Company, 10th Rgt.), who returned their 
visit, bringing along Dodsworth’s national- 
ly-famed military band. 


In 1848, as part of a general re-organi- 
zation of the New York State Militia, the 
65th Regiment was established here, and 
soon Captain Bidwell’s Company D was 
mustered into the new regiment. In 1852, 
however, Bidwell’s Company left the regi- 
ment, and was once again Company D, 
Independent Guards, with quarters on 


8 Ibid., pp. 380-381, (see also “A Semi-Cen- 
tennial”, in Buffalo Express, Dec. 25, 1887). 
9 Buffalo Courier, Feb. 24, 1857. (At this 
memorable affair “a blushing and stammer- 
ing” Captain Bidwell was presented a valu- 
able sword by his men.) 
10 Millard Fillmore was guest of honor at 
the event dentified above, (see Courier, 
supra, (same date) and the landed gentry of 
the area, e.g. the Wadsworths of Geneseo, not 
infrequently were present. 
11 Cyrus K. Remington, Souvenir and His- 
torical Sketch of Co. D (Buffalo, N. Y., 1893) 
p. 45. 
12 Dark blue tunic, with buff facings; three 
rows silver buttons, wide crossed shoulder 
belts with medallions; light blue doeskin 
trousers; black bearskin shako; Jater (post- 
Civil War) a scarlet full-dress coat. (see Buf- 
falo Express, Oct. 20, 1871). 
13 “Recollections of Col. Watson A. Fox”, in 
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Main St., over the old Sherman store 
(later Flint and Kent’s). Of this period, 
Josephus N. Larned, then an editor of 
the Buffalo Express, (and later our fore- 
most librarian and man of letters) was to 
say, at the dedication of the Bidwell 
Monument in Forest Lawn Cemetery,!4 
Oct. 19, 1871: 

This D Company, into which he 
(Bidwell) had drawn the best young 
manhood of Buffalo, had grown into 
his life, and become a part of him- 
self. .. He re-created it, and made of it 
what no company of citizen-soldiers had 
ever been before.15 


The 74th Regiment was established in 
Buffalo in June, 1854, as an element of 
the 31st New York Militia Brigade. 
There is quite conclusive evidence that 
Captain Bidwell’s Company D was the 
real core of the new regiment. Severance 
observes that: “He (Bidwell), more than 
anyone else, developed the organiza- 
tion.”16 Larned, in the dedication speech 
above, said that in withdrawing his Com- 
pany D from the 65th, he did so: 
Reorganizing it as an Independent 
Corps, with a view to making it the 
nucleus of a new regimental organiza- 
tion. . . He was offered the Colonelcy 
of the new regiment, but refused.17 


Editorial comment in the local press at 
the time seems to verify this view, the 
morning papers almost paraphrasing each 
other. Said the Express: 


Buffalo Courier, Feb. 22, 1880. 

(Fox here implies that Buffalo’s “D” out- 
matched such good militia as the Lockport 
Light Dragoons, the Utica Citizens Corps, the 
Syracuse Continentals, the Rochester Dra- 
goons, and the Brooklyn Light Artillery.) 
(For pictures of Co. D, arrayed in dress uni- 
form, see Remington, op. cit., photographic 
section, (same “blown-up” in Buffalo Evening 
Times, May 24, 1925). 

14 This monument was erected by the Co. D 
men who survived the War. 

15 “Addresses and Essays of J. M. Larned” in 
PBHS, XIX, p. 41. 

16 “Swords and Soldiers” Frank H. Severance 
(Sec. of Buffalo Historical Society) in PBHS, 
XXV, 146-147. (Gen. Bidwell’s sword is in the 
Society’s collection). 

17 Larned, op. cit., p. 41. (He was speaking 
to many long-time members of the 74th). 


HET, 


We are pleased to learn that a new 
regiment of infantry is to be formed in 
this city, the nucleus of which will be 
Co. D, commanded by Major Bidwell, 
and the Artillery, commanded by Colo- 
nel Brown. . . the most brilliant auspices 
attend the formation of the regiment, 
and if its services are needed, it will be 
there.18 

The Courier followed suit with equal 
enthusiasm for the new 74th: 

We learn that General Scroggs yester- 
day received orders to organize another 
regiment of the 3lst Brigade, to be 
numbered the 74th. . . The nucleus of 
this new regiment will be Co. D, of 
Major Bidwell, and the old Flying 
Artillery, under command of Lt. Col. 
Brown. A more auspicious start for the 
new regiment could scarcely be de- 
sired. . .19 

Many years after the event, Col. Watson 
A. Fox, the Civil War time commander 
of the 74th, remembered the birth of the 
74th in these words: 

As representative of the 74th, and 
once its commandant, it might be sup- 
posed that I would regard my regiment 
as the parent of Co. D, while in fact, I 
recognize Co. D as the parent of the 
regiment, it being the nucleus of the 
74th; and but for it, and the patriotic 
efforts of Gen. Bidwell, Gen. Rogers, 
Col. Griffiths, and Col. Bliss, most like- 
ly the regiment would not have as soon, 
if ever, been organized.?° 
Shortly after the shock of Ft. Sumter, 

both the 65th and 74th Regiments were 
alerted for field service, and there was 
strenuous action in the fine new New 
York State Armory (later the Broadway 


18 Buffalo Express, June 5, 1854. (the paper 
also gives the text of Maj. Gen. Nelson Ran- 
dall’s Division Order, identifying the new 
regiment as the 74th Infantry, naming Col. 
John M. Griffith to command). 

19 Buffalo Courier, June 3, 1854. (The two 
morning papers were not often in agreement, 
their divergent views reaching a climax during 
the feverish campaign preceding the National 
Election of 1864. Editor Joseph Warren of the 
Courier was wildly for McClellan, and the 
Express’s Almon Clapp was staunchly pro- 
Lincoln. General McClellan carried both the 
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Auditorium). When a_ Division Order 
came through in late April 1861, directing 
the 74th to proceed to Elmira for re- 
deployment south, the men were ready 
and their morale high, but a few days 
later, an appalling communique arrived, 
countermanding the order to move.?! 
Col. Watson Fox’s chagrin is evident in 
the Order he prepared for his regiment, 
and he confesses his “mortification” at 
having to dispatch it.22 This situation 
effected a drastic change in the plans of 
the 74th men who, like Bidwell, were 
determined on service in the field, and 


City of Buffalo and Erie eum 

20 “Recollections of Col. Watson A. Fox,” 
Buffalo Courier, Feb. 22, 1880. 

21 Special Order No. 4, Maj. Gen. Nelson 
Randall to Henry L. Lansing, Div. Inspector, 
Has. 4th Rgt., in the Buffalo Express, May 1, 
1861. (The Express ran the text of all the or- 
ders and dispatches relating to this demoraliz- 
ing incident). 

22 The 74th eventually went on to field duty 
in June, 1863, when Lee moved into Pennsyl- 
vania. After Gettysburg, the regiment went on 
to New York City, and the Draft Riots. 
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there was a large exodus of the best ele- 
ment of the regiment to the new New 
York Volunteer outfits.2% First to go south 
was the 21st New York Volunteers, (call- 
ed the First Buffalo), and while staging 
at Elmira, the men elected a recently 
arrived recruit from the 74th as their 
commander.24 He was the former Ad- 
jutant of that regiment, Capt. William F. 
Rogers, and the better part of four old 
74th companies had arrived with him.?5. 
In the summer of 1861, Bidwell organized 
his 49th New York Volunteers, at the 
request of the Buffalo Committee on the 
Defense of the Union, and he command- 
ed the regiment from the beginning, 
notable for its loyal men, and _ brave, 
fighting officers, many being casualties.26 


The distinguished record of the 49th 
hardly needs recital. Bidwell’s men were 
engaged in all the major actions of the 


23 The situation was similar in the 65th 
Regt., Capt. Michael Wiedrich’s Battery going 
that summer. 


24 Maj. Gen. William F. Rogers, “Address at 
Co. D Reunion Dinner,” Feb. 21, 1880, (in 
Buffalo Courier, Feb. 22, 1880). 


25 At the reunion identified above, Col. 
Watson A. Fox made this remarkable claim 
for the old 74th: “The regiment . . . formed 
the nucleus of the 21st, and during the war 
furnished over 300 officers and 1500 enlisted 
men, a large number composing the 49th N.Y., 
(Col. D. D. Bidwell), the 116th N.Y., (Col. 
Chapin), as well as other regiments through- 
out the state, notably the 94th N.Y. Vols., in 
the person of Col. Adrian R. Root, Col. Dan 
Macauley commanding the famous llth In- 
diana; Lt. Cols. M. H. and W. C. Alberger, 
and Lt. Col. Geo. H. Selkirk and Maj. Ellis of 
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Army of the Potomac, from the Penin- 
sular Campaign with McClellan, on up 
to Sailor’s Creek and Appomattox.?7 
They gained special distinction in the ac- 
tion at Fort Stevens, for a charge on 
Lieutenant General Early’s invading force, 
and Bidwell had his Brigadier’s star a 
month later.28 The heavy casualties of 
the 49th at Cedar Creek caused deep 
chagrin in Buffalo. Being a three-year 
regiment, the term of many of the men 
was up just a month before, and fewer 
than a hundred came home. Gen. Bid- 
well’s death was memorialized in a truly 
warm eulogy by his Division Commander, 
Gen. George W. Getty,29 and his splendid 
qualities were a life-long memory cherish- 
ed by his men.3° Our Buffalo militia 
can claim a long and colorful tradition, 
and in Gen. Dan Bidwell, an ancestor 
with a real flicker of greatness about his 
century-old memory. 


the 49th; also Capt. Ed Drew of Berdan’s 
Sharpshooters; Col. Geo. M. Baker, Col. Geo. 

Love, and Lt. Col. Robt. Cottier, 116th N. Y. 
Vols., and many others.” 

26 Gen. Fred. Phisterer, New York in the War 
of the Rebell’n (Albany, 1912) v.3, pp. 2378-79. 

27 F. H. Dyer, Compendium of the War of the 
Rebellion (DesMoines, Iowa, 1908), p. 1423. 

28 Wheaton’s Dispatch, Official Records, 
XXXVII, pt. 1, pp. 275-277. (Lincoln saw this 
charge). 

29 Getty’s Dispatch, ibid., XLIII, pt. 1, pp. 
193-196. 

30 Frederick D. Bidwell, op.cit., for “Address 
by Sgt. Alex. H. McKelvey,” at the Bidwell 
Monument, to the few elderly men left of the 
49th Regt. Veterans Assoc., on the 50th Anni- 
versary of Gen. Bidwell’s death. (text, pp. 209- 
217). 
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Annual Meeting of the Members 


Buffalo & Erie County Historical Society 


November 10, 1964 


After a buffet dinner held in the Main 
Court and exhibit halls of the lower floor, 
the Annual Meeting of the members was 
called to order by President Owen B. 
Augspurger at 8:30 p.m. 


On motion of Mr. Cary the reading of 
the minutes of the Annual Meeting of 
October 8, 1963 was dispensed with. 


President Augspurger mentioned the 
losses sustained by the death of our be- 
loved President, Daniel B. Niederlander, 
and an employee for 27 years, Mr. Ivan 
Whitney. He also reported the resigna- 
tion of two Board members, Mr. Robert 
L. Wilson and Mr. George F. Phillips. 


Mr. Charles Cary, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, stated that the 
committee recommended the re-election 
of the following members of the Board of 
Managers for a term of four years: 


John S. N. Sprague, Herbert F. Darling, 
Frederick S. Pierce, John P. Wickser, W. 
Allan Gardner, and the election of Spen- 
cer C. Kittinger in place of George F. 
Phillips. Hon. Reid S. Moule was nomi- 
nated to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Robert L. Wilson. On 
motion of Mr. Prescott, the report of the 
Nominating Committee was approved 
and the seven nominees were declared 
elected. 


The following Resolution was _pre- 
sented: 


WHEREAS, Mr. George F. Phillips 
has requested that he not be considered 
for re-election to the Board of Managers 
of the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society; and 


WHEREAS, on November 1, 1945, 
Mr. Phillips was elected a member of the 
Board of Managers of the Buffalo His- 
torical Society to serve the unexpired 
term of Mr. George Cary and at the ex- 
piration of that term was re-elected and 
continued as a member of that body un- 
til the present time; and 

WHEREAS, Mr. Phillips has served 
the Society as its President from January 
12, 1950, until January 11, 1955, and 
during his tenure many noteworthy 
events transpired, including the City of 
Buffalo’s providing funds for the rehabili- 
tation of the building including a new 
roof, the Members Advisory Committee’s 
coming into being, provision for Sus- 
taining Memberships being introduced 
into the By-laws, the Erie County His- 
torical Federation’s being formed, and 
the quarterly publication, Niagara Fron- 
tier, being first issued; and 

WHEREAS, his counsel in legal mat- 
ters has been of assistance to the Board 
a great many times and his wisdom and 
unfailing loyalty have been of inestim- 
able value; and 

WHEREAS, the Nominating Commit- 
tee heeds with deep regret the request of 
Mr. Phillips not to be considered for re- 
election ; 

Therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the members of the 
Society express their sincere appreciation 
for the many years of service of Mr. 
Phillips and express their hope that he 
will continue to meet with them and 
avail them of his great talents for many 
years to come. 

On motion, the Resolution was 
adopted, followed by very hearty 
applause. 
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Mr. Augspurger reported that because 
of the help of the Western New York 
Foundation, our series, Adventures in 
Western New York History, prepared for 
Junior High School students, had been 
inaugurated. It has since become self- 
sustaining and the Society wishing to show 
its appreciation presented bound volumes 
of the first twelve issues of the series to 
Welles V. Moot, Jr., and Welles V. Moot, 
Sr. 


The President announced that a meet- 
ing of the Board of Managers would be 
held in the Director’s office immediately 
following the Annual Meeting, and a 
meeting of the Members Advisory Com- 
mittee in the Library at the same time. 


Special thanks were given to Mrs. Pitt 
Petri for the table decorations. 


The business meeting was adjourned at 
8:45 p.m. and Dr. Julian Park was called 
upon to present the 8th annual Red 


Jacket Award to Dr. Clayton Greene. 
When Dr. Greene was accompanied to 
the platform by President Augspurger, he 
received a standing ovation. In a few 
words, he accepted the Award with much 
gratitude. 


A dialogue on the Future of the So- 
ciety was introduced by President Augs- 
purger with Messrs. Dunn; Meech, repre- 
senting the Museum Committee; Merwin, 
the Library Committee; Darling, the 
Building Committee; and Blaine, the Fi- 
nance Committee. Mr. Augspurger men- 
tioned the other dedicated Committee 
Chairmen and the competent professional 
staff. 


The meeting was adjourned at 10:00 
p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Walter S. Dunn, Jr. 
Clerk 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society has for several years 
sought to provide for the preservation of 
the Wilcox Mansion as a national his- 
torical site through federal legislation; 
and 


WHEREAS the Congress of the United 
States refused to pass such legislation on 
the basis that there had been no evidence 
of local support, and as a result destruc- 
tion of the mansion was eminent; and 


WHEREAS the Liberty National Bank 
and Trust Company of Buffalo realizing 
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the danger to this irreplaceable historic 
structure and the need for a tangible 
show of local interest and concern, pur- 
chased the property with the promise to 
hold it for a year pending Congressional 
action. Therefore, be it 


RESOLVED that the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society at its annual 
meeting, November 10, 1964, record its 
deep appreciation to the Bank for its out- 
standing civic service, and that this res- 
olution be inscribed in the minutes and a 
copy sent to the Liberty National Bank 
and Trust Company. 


feat Ard‘ 
Listcer 


Address of the President 


Dr. Park has described Dr. Greene and 
himself as “senior citizens’. This may be 
so, by one out of an infinite number of 
standards of measurement — but I am 
sure you agree with me that they are the 
busiest, most forward-looking, youngest 
“senior citizens” we could imagine. Dr. 
Greene continues on with research, prac- 
tice and advising the teachers; Dr. Park 
has not one, but three separate writing 
projects in process. And each of them 
remains fun to be with. To them, truly, 
the past is prologue. They deal, in Dean 
Park’s words, not with epitaphs, but with 
prophecies. 


What I have just said describes per- 
fectly the program we have arranged for 
this 103rd birthday party of the Buffalo 
& Erie County Historical Society. The 
Board of Managers of this Society must 
continually preserve the past — but also 
peer into the future. So tonight, we’d 
like you, the members of this Society, to 
peer into the future along with us. We 
have some plans for the next year — we 
have some plans and are considering 
others for the next decade — we see dim- 
ly ahead of us the plans we will need to 
have for the next generation. But first 
of all, we want to discuss with you where 
we feel we are today. 


One hundred three years old! By what 
standard of measurement does that fact 
make this Society a “senior citizen”? You 
may remember the story of the man (I 
think it was attributed to Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes) who, when asked “How 
is your wife?”, answered with the won- 
derful question, “Compared to what?” Is 
103 years much compared to a British 
regiment which has kept its history intact 
for over 500 years, or a religion which has 
kept its history intact for 2,000 years, or 
to various religions which have kept their 


history intact since Abraham? Certainly 
not. Yet compared to the record of the 
Historical Society of say, White Sands, 
New Mexico — a city which didn’t exist 
10 years ago, but is making history every 
day — we look pretty old. 


Or, let’s compare our standing with 
respect to the three functions that used 
to be fashionable to talk about: mu- 
seum, research and education. Our mu- 
seum is better than Pittsburgh’s. Is it as 
good as New York’s? Our research func- 
tion, for a time, was weak. It is improving 
— but how much is it improving? Our 
educational program is strong, but 
shouldn’t it be measurably strengthened 
if we are to do our part to “strengthen 
America’s heritage” to use the words of 
the Boy Scout major program for this 
year. If we do it right, could we not 
make a much stronger contribution to 
have our citizens understand, for in- 
stance, how hardwon is the battle to gain 
for every citizen the right to vote. Mustn’t 
we do more to help our youth under- 
stand America’s heritage, so that if, in 
some future Korea, an American G.I. 
is captured by the enemy, he will know 
and understand and believe in the faiths 
and ideals that made this Country great 
— so he won’t have a fallow mind suit- 
able for brainwashing by an intelligent, 
unscrupulous enemy, as was the case with 
the famous 24 turncoats of the Chinese 
Reds in that war. Isn’t it our job to do 
more. Isn’t it our job in this Society to 
do more to help prove Edmund Burke's 
maxim that “the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilence”’. 


So much for our high purpose. Now, 
what are the day by day, week by week 
steps we take toward this purpose. We 
have a museum and a museum commit- 
tee — we have a library and library com- 
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mittee. These have to be housed in a 
building, so we have a building commit- 
tee. And the whole thing has to be paid 
for, so we have a finance committee. We 
have, as you know, many other commit- 
tees on various aspects of our overall 
program — all manned by dedicated, 
competent, hard-working volunteers. But 
in order to streamline the program to- 
night, and to try to make it entertaining 
as well as instructive, we have limited 
ourselves to the four committee chairmen 
who will form part of the panel. Pre- 
ceding these four committee chairmen, we 
will have a few remarks by our Director, 
on behalf of the professional staff. 


Now, I’d like to say a few words about 
the interplay of our very competent pro- 
fessional staff on the one hand, and the 
interested and effective enthusiasm of our 
volunteers. We have a common goal, so 
it has to be a team effort. We need com- 
petence, we need enthusiasm, we need 
understanding — and we always need a 
touch of humor. This has always been 
so in any worthwhile organization where 
professionals and laymen must work side 
by side. 


Carl Carmer, who many of you know 
and all of you have read, speaks of some- 
what the same subject in a little different 
way. He writes of the “science and the 
art and the fun of history”. In the words 
of the popular song, “You can’t have one 
without the other”, if the common effort 
of this sort is to succeed. Science and Art 
and fun. 


Let me give you a few examples of how 
they intermix. We found on our agendas 
at a Board of Managers meeting a year 
or so ago, a proposal by the professional 
staff that the functions of a certain staff 
member should be changed to Curator of 
Iconography. (You probably noticed this 
position in the list of staff members in 
the Niagara Frontier.) Now, if all the 
Managers were strong on the Science side, 
they’d know what it means, and if they 
didn’t know what it means, they couldn’t 
ask because they would be afraid of ap- 
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pearing dumb. But this relationship of 
staff to volunteers here has been working 
so happily that somebody had no qualms 
saying ‘Walter, just what in heck is 
iconography? It sounds vaguely like some 
Czarist Russia religion.” Well you’d be 
wrong if you didn’t think Walter had fun 
while he was trying to explain to us 
dumbheads what the term meant and how 
he was right in suggesting it — and you’d 
be wrong if you didn’t think that we all 
had fun while we were learning. The 
point is that the Board of Managers, hav- 
ing learned, approved the change then — 
and this meant that they each individually 
assumed a burden, the responsibility 
rather, of supporting and explaining this 
decision to every member of the Society 
who might ask one of us “Don’t you 


people speak English anymore?”. 


Or, to balance the picture a little bit, 
some of us had fun when we appeared 
before the City’s Capital Expenditures 
Committee. Walter had just finished a 
very well-prepared and detailed analysis 
of just what money he was going to need 
put into the Capital Expenditures budget 
to fix the building, at the conclusion of 
which the members of the City Com- 
mittee looked a little bit confused and 
asked exactly what it was he wanted for 
the next year’s budget — and we and 
they and Walter all had fun when one of 
us replied quite simply “He means he 
wants to fix the roof. It leaks.” 


I'd like to say at this point, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, that we on the Board of 
Managers are intensely proud of this 
Director of ours. We think he combines 
in one person the science and the art and 
the fun of history. Even though we on the 
Board of Managers may think we are do- 
ing a pretty good job, I’m sure we don’t 
work as hard as he’d like us to. In fact, 
we don’t work as hard as we'd like our- 
selves to do. But then, nobody works as 
hard as Walter Dunn works himself. 


And while I’m on the subject of work, 
we'd like to get a little bit more work 


out of most of you. If you are already 
a member of one of our Committees, and 
feel you’re doing all you can, that’s fine. 
But if you want to do more, we have 
plenty of places for you to help us. And 
we think you'll have fun doing it too. 
Have you ever seen John Sprague’s eyes 
light up when he uncovers some new fact 
about the Harbor or the Chinaman Light 
or the Canal or the Coit House? He’s 
doing research and having fun. Have you 
ever seen Eric Heyl’s eyes light up when 
he gets a chance to tell you about, perhaps, 
the proof he’s found that the railing on 
the rear of some side of some lake 
steamer that went down in 1883 was 
really 3 feet and not 3 feet 6 inches? He’s 
doing research and having fun. Were 
you here the night of the opening of 


Director’s Report 


The annual meeting of the Buffalo & 
Erie County Historical Society for the 
year 1964 had a different format. Rather 
than the usual presentation of reports by 
the President, Director and committee 
chairmen, there was an informal discus- 
sion by committee chairmen. The minutes 
of that part of the meeting appear above. 
As a result, the written report of the 
Director is not a verbatum statement 
made at the annual meeting with addi- 
tional comment, but rather a simple sum- 
ming up of the achievements of 1964. For 
a better understanding of the operations 
of the Historical Society and of this re- 
port, the reader is urged to refer to the 
Director’s Report for 1963 wherein the 
functions of the Society were described in 
some detail. The plans presented at that 
time were, for the most part, carried out. 


The death of Daniel B. Niederlander 
was a blow to the Society, as well as to 
his many personal associates and friends. 
The resignation of Mr. Robert L. Wilson 
as treasurer was also a loss to the Society. 
During the year, the following officers 


the 1870 Street — when two couples 
waltzing among the display cases on the 
second floor, came face to face with the 
Stone of Ararat? They stood and read 
it, learned something and had fun doing 
it. Were you at Fort Niagara last July 
when the members of the Military History 
Committee put on a joint ceremony with 
the Toronto Historical Board in com- 
memoration of the campaign of 1814, 
plus a military review, plus a cocktail 
party? They were learning history — and 
having fun doing it. Ladies and gentle- 
men, come on in, the water’s fine. 

And now we'll hear from the chap who 
has to pull all this together — the Direc- 
tor of the Buffalo Historical Society, 
Walter Dunn. 

Owen B. Augsburger 


were elected: Mr. Owen B. Augspurger, 
President; Messrs. Charles Cary and Wal- 
ter McCausland, Vice Presidents; Mr. 
Robert B. Meech, Treasurer; and Mr. 
Herbert F. Darling, Secretary. The pres- 
ent Board of Managers is listed on the 
last page of this issue. The staff suffered 
a loss with the sudden death of Mr. Ivan 
Whitney, the Curator of Iconography. 
New to the staff during the year were Mr. 
Dennis R. Bodem, Chief of Resources; 
Miss Anne M. Serio, Curator of Icono- 
graphy; Mr. Michael T. McNeill, Cura- 
tor of Manuscripts; Mrs. Wilma C. Bert- 
ling, Curator of Education, and Mrs. 
Sally E. Quinn, Bookkeeper. 


RESOURCES GROUP 


Considerable emphasis was placed on 
the Resources Group of the Society dur- 
ing 1964. This group is responsible for 
the collection and the care of the prop- 
erty of the Society; its books, manuscripts, 
museum objects, pictures and all of the 
historical materials which make up our 
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fine collection. Despite the serious prob- 
lem of the assimilation of new staff mem- 
bers, much work was accomplished. 


The Museum accessions increased over 
200% over 1963 to a total of 267 new 
accessions and 782 recataloged items. 
This indicates not only more aggressive 
collecting in this field but also impressive 
strides in the improved study and care of 
our present collections. 


Library reference service increased 
more than 30% compared with 1963. In 
1964 there were total service requests of 
2,440. Many of these requests came from 
graduate students from the University of 
Buffalo. This marks the development of 
the Society as a center for serious research 
in local history. Over 320 titles repre- 
senting more than 400 volumes were 
cataloged mostly by volunteer and _stu- 
dent assistance. A good beginning was 
made on a periodicals check list. The 
weeding of the Dewey cataloged section 
of the library continued at a brisk pace, 
and in a highly responsible manner, for 


Top: Serious historical research in So- 
ciety’s Library. Below: Organizing a col- 
lection. 
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we are offering much material for selec- 
tion by other libraries in the area and 
storing the residue in warehouses. 


In the Iconographic Section, the num- 
ber of new items received was doubled, 
to a total of 889. Nearly a thousand re- 
quests for service by telephone, by pa- 
trons, by letter, or by staff members were 
received. At the same time the Curator 
of Iconography assumed the responsibility 
for organizing in a vertical file the So- 
ciety’s large pamphlet collection which 
heretofore had not been accessible to pa- 
trons. 


In the Manuscripts Section a note- 
worthy achievement was made in the pre- 
liminary organization under a new system 
of 588 individual collections of manu- 
scripts, totaling over 200 boxes of papers 
and over 160 volumes. In addition, 
major efforts were made to bring in new 
collections which included the papers of 
A. Conger Goodyear, E. G. Spaulding, 
and a transcript of the trial proceedings 
and testimony of Leon Czolgosz. All the 
Resources Group’s collecting and catalog- 
ing activities are oriented toward organiz- 
ing materials for the new history of Erie 
County. 


These brief statements reflect remark- 
able progress in the use, collection and 
organization of historical materials. 
However, at the same time, an urgent 
problem is presented. Where are the in- 
creasing number of patrons to work? 
Where are materials to be placed after 
they are processed? The Historical Soci- 
ety has space in three warehouses, total- 
ing perhaps 10,000 square feet, but ma- 
terials there cannot be retrieved for use 
except at great cost and after consider- 
able delay. Therefore, off-site storage is 
not acceptable for any item which might 
be called for by a patron. Reorganiza- 
tion of present space in the building, in- 
cluding double decking of rooms has pro- 
vided some relief, but if the Society is to 
continue to add to its collections, either 
more space must be acquired or even 
more of its exhibit galleries must be 
closed. 
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The 150th anniversary of Battle of Lundy’s 
Lane, War of 1812, was commemorated 
July 26, 1964, at ceremonies at Ft. Ni- 
agara and Ft. George. Lt. Col. the Hon. 
]. Kieller Mackay is greeted by Brig. John 
A. McGinnis, Maj. Gen. Brainard E. 
Prescott and Senator Earle W. Bridges at 
Ft. George. 


INTERPRETATION GROUP 


The responsibilities of this group are 
two, the production of new exhibits and 
the teaching of local history by way of 
special programs and by tours. 


In the exhibits section, a temporary ex- 
hibit, “Time”, a brief history of time- 
pieces, was held in the Erie County Room 
from March 8 through July 17. This 
exhibit was made possible through the co- 
operation of the local chapter of the 
American Association of Watch & Clock 
Collectors, Inc., headed by Mr. Willard 
Andrews. 


In May a temporary exhibit, a collec- 
tion of prints of the Niagara Frontier 
drawn mainly from the Porter Collection, 
was opened in the State Court. On July 
10 a long-term exhibit, “Military Herit- 
age on the Niagara Frontier’, was 
opened. Assistance in the preparation of 
this exhibit was received from a long list 
of volunteers who repaired and cleaned 
many of the weapons. On the same day, 
a temporary exhibit, “The War of 1812 
Told in Manuscripts’, including a large 
collection on loan from the State Library 
in Albany, was opened on the Balcony. 
In August the Buffalo & Erie County 


Historical Society, the Federation of 
Local Historical Societies and the Erie 
County Fair Board jointly sponsored an 
exhibit in a building at the County Fair 
now designated as the Historical Build- 
ing. Ten individual displays, each pre- 
pared by a local historical society in Erie 
County, were exhibited and prizes were 
awarded. In September an exhibit of a 
portion of the Gardner Stamp Collection 
was held with the help of Mr. Clifford 
Gould. In October a special exhibit was 
placed in the Library corridor honoring 
the dedication of the Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library, and another, on 
elections, in the Exhibit Room of the Erie 
County Savings Bank. On October 21, 
a long-term exhibit of the history of lake 
shipping was opened in the Erie County 
Room with the assistance of the Lower 
Lakes Marine Chapter. December saw 
the last of the temporary exhibits, a 
“Nineteenth Century Christmas”, featur- 
ing a tree donated by Mr. Charles Cary 
and trimmed by the staff in the old fash- 
ioned way with paper chains and pop- 
corn strings. 

In the field of special events, the “First 
Annual Festival of Nations” consisted of 
a series of ten programs held each Sun- 
day night beginning January 5. These 
programs featuring the history, music, 
dances and literature of ethnic groups 
brought many thousands into the Society 
for the first time. Other special events 
included the opening of the Military His- 
tory Exhibit, the Tenth Congress of Local 


Military Heritage on the Niagara Frontier 
Exhibit. 
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The Society prepared its own exhibit and 
organized others in the Historical Build- 
ing, 1964 Erie County Fair. 


Historical Societies in cooperation with 
the University of Buffalo in July, a joint 
observance of the 150 years of peace fol- 
lowing the War of 1812 with the Toronto 
Historical Board and Old Fort Niagara at 
Fort George, Ontario, and Old Fort Ni- 
agara, Youngstown; and on December 24, 
1964, a joint Canadian-American observ- 
ance in Fort Erie and Buffalo honoring 
the signing of the Treaty of Ghent. 


Regular tours of the Society continued 
with 23,673 children being guided 
through the building. Loan kits went to 
211 classes during the year. The film 
program was revamped to concentrate on 
films on American History shown on Sat- 
urday mornings, rather than on Sunday 
afternoons when the building is already 
filled to capacity. The Tenth Annual 
Junior Historians Convention was held 
May 2, 1964 on the theme, “Local His- 
torical Sites”. Exhibits, skits, essays and a 
quiz contest all aroused considerable ex- 
citement. 


The Society’s regular program of pub- 
lishing a quarterly magazine came within 
a few months of being up to date after 
falling behind a full year. The “News- 
letter”, sent to all members and news 
media, and the “Voyageur”, sent to all 
schools in Erie County, were redesigned. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP 


The work of the office section and the 
maintenance sections are often omitted 
from reports. However, the efficient op- 
eration of the Society depends a great 
deal on the office and maintenance staffs. 


In addition to regular office functions, 
the Sales Shop is operated by this Sec- 
tion. Nearly $6,000 in merchandise was 
sold in sums usually less than 50¢. The 
Society’s membership increased to a total 
of 905. Last year’s total was 781. An 
additional affiliate, the Medical Historical 
Society of Western New York, added new 
members. The Lower Lakes Marine 
Chapter and the Civil War Round Table 
continued to meet in the building; the 
Antique Car Club of America also met 
several times. 


The renovation program on the build- 
ing took considerable strides with the 


Hungarian-American Evening at the First 
Festival of Nations program held in con- 
junction with the People of Our City and 
County exhibit. 
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painting of the roof, the replacement of 
obsolete electrical panels, and the installa- 
tion of a fire alarm system and an emer- 
gency lighting system. Work was under- 
way on new rest rooms, and plans were 
drawn for the renovation of the gallery to 
the south of the 1870 Street. 

The public reaction to the progress 
made by the Society is not easy to assess. 
Certainly the newspapers, television and 
radio gave ample space to report on the 
Society’s activities. A total of 120,455 
persons viewed the exhibits, in the Mu- 
seum. The fact that the Society should 
be operating at all, let alone at an in- 
creased pace, while at the same time 
making an attack on backlogs of uncata- 
loged collections dating back to 1933 and 
considerably earlier and doing a complete 


physical renovation of the building and 
of the exhibits, is worthy of consideration. 


Fenton M. Parke explaining the workings 
of an 1850 Seth Thomas clock. 


Report of the Marker’s Committee 


The year 1963-1964 has been a busy 
one for the Committee — tying up loose 
ends, preparing for future sites to be 
marked and catching its breath. Of 
course, some markers were set up too. 

During the winter of 1963-64 the.Com- 
mittee met from time to time to prepare 
the agenda, report on research and con- 
ditions of markers throughout the city 
and county while anxiously awaiting 
spring. 

On Saturday, May 16, a plaque was 
unveiled on the Sidway Bldg. at Pearl 
and Upper Terrace. It commemorates 
the inauguration of the Buffalo and 
Black Rock Railroad on May 16, 1834. 
This railroad was Buffalo’s first horse- 
drawn railroad which became the Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls (steam) Railroad in 
1835 and part of the New York Central 
Railroad in 1853. Thus, 130 years to the 
day, the citizens of Buffalo relived a 
memorable occasion before a_ building 
which was standing when the first horse- 
drawn car passed. 

Mr. John E. Salter, district public rela- 
tions director of the New York Central 
System of Syracuse, co-sponsor of the 
plaque, and Mr. Robert V. Brinkworth, 


district superintendent of the New York 
Central System, and other officials of the 
Railroad were present as were Mrs. Edith 
St. John Sidway Stevens, owner of the 
building and the officials of the Buffalo 
Bearings Co., Inc., occupants of that cor- 
ner of the Sidway Bldg. Mr. Brinkworth 
and Mr. Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Director of 
the Society, unveiled the marker. Re- 
freshments were served by the Buffalo 
Bearings Co. with Mr. Floyd Schrader, 
President, acting as host. 

The United States Hotel, terminus of 
the Buffalo and Black Rock Railroad, 
was diagonally across the street from the 
Sidway Bldg.; today that corner is a maze 
of concrete piers supporting the Niagara 
Thruway and so the plaque was placed 
on the Sidway Bldg. 

A fairly large group gathered Septem- 
ber 18 at Main and Court Streets for the 
dedication of the marker on the Brisbane 
Bldg. This site marks the location of the 
S. H. Knox & Co., formerly Woolworth 
and Knox. S.H. Knox, one of the 
founders of F.W. Woolworth & Co., 
established his first Buffalo store and main 
office in Buffalo in 1896. Present were 
Mr. Seymour H. Knox II and several 
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members of his family; Mr. Richard Dale, 
vice-president of the east-central region of 
the F. W. Woolworth Co.; Mr. Philip C. 
Ripley, manager of the Buffalo store of 
HW. Woolworth &- (Co. (Mr: (Re 
(Chris) Schultz, president: of Kicuhark 
& Co.; Mr. Milton Perrott, manager of 
the Brisbane Bldg.; officials of the Marine 
Trust Company; members and officers of 
the Society and many passers-by. 


Friday, October 9, was a memorable 
day also for the Committee. A plaque 
was unveiled that day in the foyer of the 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute com- 
memorating the work of that great in- 
stitution of humanitarianism. The In- 
stitute, formerly the Gratwick Research 
Laboratory, is the first cancer research 
center in the world and also the first to 
be government (New York State) sup- 
ported. It was among the first to use 
radium in the treatment of cancer. 

Dr. George E. Moore, Institute Di- 
rector, accepted the plaque which was 
co-sponsored by Dr. Edwin Mirand of the 
Institute staff. In attendance were Mrs. 
J. L. Crane and Mr. J. L. Crane, Jr. of 
the Gratwick family; Dr. and Mrs. Julian 
Park and family; officers, staff and per- 
sonnel of the Institute and officers and 
staff of our Society. 

The Institute requested, and later re- 
ceived, a duplicate of the marker for 
placement in the foyer of the other en- 
trance to the hospital. The ceremony 
was concluded with a luncheon at which 
the Institute was host. 

On June 30, with the temperature in 
the 90’s, the Committee traveled to Tay- 
lor’s Hollow, located on Route 62 in the 
Town of Collins, to re-dedicate the plaque 
marking the burial of Jacob Taylor, first 
settler in Collins. Mr. Taylor set up a 
Quaker Mission to the Senecas at that 
place in 1808. The marker had been un- 
veiled on August 24, 1958, but the owner 
of the property on which the marker 
rested apparently was not in accord with 
the marking of historical sites, and re- 
moved the marker. The postmaster of 
Lawtons, N. Y., Mr. Harmon Taylor, no 
relationship to Jacob, but a devotee of 
history and owner of a one-hundred acre 
tract across the road from the site, sal- 
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. 
Roswell Park Memorial Taskitane plaque 
unveiled before Mrs. ]. L. Crane, seated; 
Mrs. Julian Park; J. L. Crane, Jr., left 
and Dr. Julian Park, right. 


vaged the plaque and asked our permis- 
sion to erect it on his property about fifty 
feet from its original location. We were 
only too happy to consent, and arranged 
for the re-dedication. 

Participating in the ceremony, in addi- 
tion to the Committee and Mr. and Mrs. 
Harmon Taylor, were Clayton C. Taylor, 
great-great-great-grandnephew, and Mrs. 
Louisa Taylor Thomas, grand _ niece; 
Cyrus Tallchief, of Indian Hill, Go- 
wanda who represented the Seneca Na- 
tion; Mr. Marion Fricano, Supervisor of 
the Town of North Collins, representing 
Mr. Edward Rath, Erie County Execu- 
tive. We feel the marker is there to stay 
this time, and our sincere gratitude is ex- 
tended to Postmaster Taylor. 

The Committee is happy to report that 
legends for the following markers have 
been finalized: 

Williamsville Water Mills, 1811. This 

is sponsored by the Society and will be 

erected at the Mills to the memory of 

Daniel B. Niederlander, late, beloved 

President of the Society; 

Ararat on Grand Island, commemorat- 

ing the proposed city of refuge for the 

Jews of the world by Mordecai M. 

Noah, 1825. It is co-sponsored by the 

Town of Grand Island and will be 

placed at Whitehaven on East River 

Road; 

“Fort” Humphrey, 1813, on the old 

farm of Arthur Humphrey, first settler 

of the Town of Holland. This was a 

stockade affair enclosing about one 
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acre and built in anticipation of British 
and Indian invasions during the War of 
1812. 


The Committee has had some difficulty 
in regard to the plaque marking the site 
of David Reese’s Blacksmith Shop, at the 
northeast corner of Seneca and Wash- 
ington Streets which figured so promi- 
nently during the burning of Buffalo by 
the British in December, 1813. Mr. 
James Dunnigan Sr. of the Buffalo Trot- 
ting Association, Inc. graciously agreed to 
be co-sponsor. 


After the legend was researched and 
approved by the Committee and the co- 
sponsor, we sought permission to place it 
on the building at that corner which be- 
longs to the United States Government. 
We were informed that we would have 
to contact the General Services Admini- 
stration for permission. A series of letters 
issued forth from the Society to the re- 
gional headquarters of the GSA in New 
York City and from the GSA to the So- 
ciety. The ruling was that the plaque 
could be placed on the building, but no 
names of sponsors could appear on the 
marker. More letters followed, and final- 
ly the GSA condescended that by ‘special 
order the name of the Society might ap- 
pear but not that of the co-sponsor. The 
Committee unanimously agreed that this 
would be unfair to the Buffalo Trotting 
Association, Inc. and decided to wait. 
We understand the building is about to 
be sold and demolished. Therefore we 
will take up the matter with the new 
owner of the property who we know will 
be amenable to our request. 


In the last annual report it was stated 
that the Mark Twain marker had been 
broken beyond repair when the Twain 
mansion was razed. However, we were 
chagrined to find such was not the case. 
When the restaurant now on the site was 
opened, the plaque was found bolted to 
the inner wall of the bistro. It has one 
vertical crack only. This appropriation 
of property belonging to the Society will 
not go unchallenged, and steps are being 
taken to resolve the situation. 


During the summer the Committee met 
with officials of the Buffalo Parks Depart- 
ment to consider relocating the boulder 
at the Front Park commemorating the 
services of the 100th Volunteer Infantry 
Regiment recruited by the Buffalo Board 
of Trade during the Civil War. 

An excellent site, about 400 feet from 
the present location, was agreed upon. 
We are pursuing this further in an effort 
to bring to better public view a reminder 
of the military glory of Buffalo’s past. 

The Committee is extremely happy to 
report that the Court House marker has 
been re-attached to the new Buffalo and 
Erie County Public Library. The marker 
is located on the low wall at the corner 
of Washington and Clinton Streets. We 
commend Mr. Joseph Rounds, Director 
of the Library, and the John Cowper Co. 
for the alacrity with which this was done. 

The re-installation of the marker on 
Delaware Park Meadow Drive, indicating 
the location of the Park Meadow boulder. 
has not yet taken place. The extensive, 
all embracing program upon which the 
Society has embarked and to a remark- 
able extent fulfilled, has made it extreme- 
ly difficult to secure the services of its 
over-taxed staff to accomplish the task. 
We hope that there will be an opportunity 
to squeeze it in this spring. 

In spite of a tight work schedule, we 
did manage to extricate two staff mem- 
bers to paint a few marker standards 
which were badly weathered. It seems as 
though the Committee will have to take 
brush in hand and complete the job. 
This would be nothing new, for at times 
the Committee has dug post holes, mixed 
concrete and erected standards for mark- 
ers in order to push forward its program. 

The Committee wishes to commend 
most highly the local newspapers, radio 
and television stations which in all kinds 
of weather were with us to report the 
various ceremonies that took place. 

The Committee hopes that its efforts 
are pleasing to the membership and 
wishes to thank them for the opportunity 
to be of service. 

Dr. L. F. Mogavero, Chairman. 
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Award of the Red Jacket Medal 


This Society honors every year at its 
annual meeting a citizen of Buffalo, who, 
because in this case he has moved among 
us and has not yielded to the temptation 
of leaving us, has for all these years 
drawn upon our emotions and our affec- 
tion as well as ministering to the demands 
of our health. This is his eightieth year; 
who would believe it? When the epidemic 
of 1918 took its toll of Buffalo’s citizenry 
and reminded some of us of the smallpox 
and typhoid, grisly tales that were handed 
down by our grandfathers to fathers and 
sons, it found many of Buffalo’s doctors 
still in Europe. Our friend saw active 
service as a first lieutenant in the Army 
Medical Corps, but he was more needed 
here. Some of our so-called “senior citi- 
zens’ (are there “junior citizens’?) still 
have keen memories of his visits to our 
bedside, not at the conventional hour but 
at eleven or twelve at night. At any hour, 
how glad we were to see him! 


This was in 1919, five years after his 
work in London with Sir Thomas Lewis, 
who was the first to apply a string galvo- 
nometer to the problem of heart disease. 
On his return from London, Dr. Greene 
did the first electro-cardiographic exami- 
nation at the General Hospital in Buffalo. 
His interest in heart disease, which began 
in this way, has persisted ever since. His 
concern with bone structure, too, was 
keen. 


You remember (I hope!) how Ezekiel 
was set down in the midst of a valley 
which was full of bones; and he was 
commanded to prophesy upon these 
bones; “and as I prophesied, there was a 
noise, and behold a shaking, and the 
bones came together, bone to his bone. 
And when I beheld, lo, the sinews and the 
flesh came up upon them, and the skin 
covered them above; but there was no 
breath in them. Then he said unto me, 
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Prophesy unto the wind, prophesy, son 
of man, and say to the wind, This saith 
the Lord God; Come from the four winds, 
O breath, and breathe upon these slain, 
that they may live. So I prophesied as He 
commanded me, and breath came into 
them and they lived, and stood up upon 
their feet an exceeding great army.” 


Ezekiel XXXVII, 7-10. 


This, I submit, is an account of the first 
bone operation ever performed, and if the 
doctors here present believe that there are 
some things omitted, may not the reason 
consist of the gaps between Ezekiel and 
Clayton Greene? 


Soon after graduation in 1910, he was 
appointed Assistant in Medicine in our 
medical school and rose through the 
faculty ranks until he became Professor, 


Dr. Clayton W. Greene was presented the 
Red Jacket civic service award by Society 
President Owen B. Augspurger. 


La 


a title which he held from 1937 to 1949, 
when he became Professor Emeritus. 


I do not know exactly what privileges 
an emeritus professor has; but surely it 
cannot much matter. He remained de- 
voted to his students, whether they were 
out in the wide world, were internes, or 
still students. Surely, this is a mark of the 
born teacher. If you doubt it and require 
physical proof, look at the photograph 
which adorns the recently published His- 
tory of the Buffalo General Hospital. It 
shows a nurse, three students (perhaps 
internes) and at the head of the bed, so 
as not to be in their way, Dr. Greene, 
pointing out this, that, and another symp- 
tom, and asking the young men about it. 


There is no possibility that the art of 
medicine will ever be superseded; it will 
of course, be constantly improved upon. 
That’s what makes it so exciting; that is 
its tradition which makes its ever-present 
appeal. I once saw in the newspaper 
published by the students of a western 
university, this notice: “There is a tradi- 
tion at the University of So-and-So that 
only the faculty may use a certain path 
across the campus. This tradition goes 
into effect next Monday.” : 


The doctor who is historically inclined 
is worth our praise, but he works alone, 
like Harvey Cushing, James J. Walsh, 
Abram Flexner (who, by the way, was 
not an M.D.). We, of today, cannot go 
back, but we would not give up; we 
would not give up even one book in the 
library, for if it has ceased to record the 
truths of today, it stands there yet as a 
guidepost away from error. It may say to 
us, “Pass on; this road leads nowhere.” 
We are not antiquarians; we face the 


next century. We must, so far as may be, 
view the past with discrimination, and 
transpose out of it, into the present, and 
master for the future, as did the suc- 
cessors of our Buffalonians, Flint and 
Hamilton and Dalton, a hundred years 
ago. These men of old were great, not for 
what, in contrast with today, they did not 
know, but for the degree in which they 
dug their wells down to the level of the 
eternal streams of truth. But the future 
is more important than the past. For if 
we write the past over a man’s life, it is 
an epitaph; but if we write the future 
over a man’s life, it is a prophecy. 


The extraordinary thing about our 
friend is that his fragrant influence 
reaches from the boy just out of medical 
school; indeed, from the boy still in 
medical school, to the practitioner of his 
own time and age and to the patient 
who walks into his office with confidence 
and affection. Does he take too much 
for granted in making you feel as much 
at home as you can in a doctor’s office? 
No matter; it pays off in rich and me- 
morable dividends. While he is making 
you feel comfortable, he is talking to you 
about the last concert, or recent book of 
history, hoping (against hope?) that you 
appreciate the transition. Do you dis- 
trust such a many-sided doctor? You 
will be sorry, from many points of view. 


And so, acting as the agent and in- 
terpreter of many hundreds who have 
been helped physically and mentally, the 
Buffalo & Erie County Historical So- 
ciety, gladly and gratefully, awards its 
Red Jacket Medal to Clayton W. 
Greene. 


Julian Park. 
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Book Reviews 


New York State Silversmiths. By The 
Darling Foundation of New York 
State; Early American Silversmiths and 
Silver. Pp. 228; illus.; bibliog. Eg- 
gertsville, N. Y., The Darling Founda- 
tion, 790 LeBrun Road, 1964. $35.00 


A review of this handsome volume will 
appear in a subsequent issue of Niagara 
Frontier, but its importance merits im- 
mediate notice. The volume is a refer- 
ence work on New York State (and 
Colony)  silversmiths, listing more than 
2,000 names of practitioners of this art 
from 1650 to 1850. A notable feature is 
the inclusion of more than 1,000 photo- 
graphs of maker’s marks, so essential in 
identifying pieces and so difficult to repre- 
sent accurately except by photofacsimile. 
The volume will be an indispensable ref- 
erence source for all research in this 
field. 

Early American Steamers, By Erik Heyl. 
Buffalo, N.Y., Published by Erik Heyl, 
1964. Vol. III, viii, 354 p. $12.50. 


This volume is a worthy successor to 
the author’s previous volumes. In several 
respects it is superior. The color of the 
type is grey-black rather than the brown 
which was used previously. In addition, 
the drawings are much larger than in the 
previous volumes. 

Volume III shows the same painstaking 
research that has come to be expected of 
Mr. Heyl. The format consists of indivi- 
dual and independent descriptions of ap- 
proximately 150 ships built in the period 
from 1805 to 1872. Information is given 
as to the builder of the hull and machin- 
ery, dimensions and tonnage. The names 
of the various owners are listed and an 
outline of the ship’s history is given in a 
page or two. 

A breakdown of the areas covered 
shows that Atlantic Coastwise ships, in- 
cluding those of the Hudson River, lead 
with 81 ships described. Next come ships 
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of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
region with 59 descriptions. In addition, 
there are descriptions of five Lake Cham- 
plain vessels and of five blockade runners. 


The reviewer and perhaps most readers 
of this magazine are interested in the 
ships of our area. Many of the well known 
Great Lakes ships have been covered in 
the author’s previous works. However, 
this volume contains several vessels well 
known to Buffalonians, including the Car 
Ferry International, which operated from 
Buffalo to Fort Erie for 18 years prior to 
the opening of the International Bridge; 
the Merchant, the first iron hulled ship 
built on the Great Lakes which was built 
in Buffalo by David Bell, and The West- 
ern Metropolis, a palace steamer of the 
Michigan Southern Railroad which op- 
erated for only a few years prior to the 
extension of the railroads to the west. 

The names of several local shipbuilders 
are mentioned, such as David Bell, Char- 
les Bidwell, James B. Banta, their succes- 
sor firm of Bidwell and Banta, and F. W. 
Jones. 

It would appear that the vessels could 
be arranged by areas rather than alpha- 
betically so that the specialized reader 
could examine and compare the vessels 
more easily. 

As a reference work for libraries and 
serious students of steamship history, the 
book is a gold mine of information. It and 
its predecessors are frequently cited in 
marine studies. 


Laurence E. Burke 


Architecture Worth Saving in Onon- 
daga County. Pp. 201. By New York 
State Council on the Arts; Syracuse Uni- 
versity School of Architecture, Syracuse, 
N.Y., 1964. 


Since World War II a number of books 
have come into being to help foster our 
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awareness of our architectural heritage. 
Some of these are due to the constant 
demolition of old buildings and their re- 
placement by modern pallidities, others 
are due to a new look at the more recent 
past which every day becomes less recent. 

An extremely handsome addition to 
these books is Architecture Worth Saving 
in Onondaga County. It presents, in the 
main, photographs and descriptive his- 
tories of 63 buildings built between 1800 
and 1910 separated into four categories 
that the authors consider significant for 
varying reasons. The photographs and 
their reproduction are excellent and the 
written descriptions wisely combine archi- 
tecture with personal histories of the 
buildings. 


The four categories into which the 
book is divided are: I — Particularly 
Distinguished Buildings (14 examples) ; 
II — Representative Buildings (37 ex- 
amples); III — Buildings of Historic 
Interest (10 examples) ; IV — Adaptive 
Uses (2 examples.) Unfortunately, Part 
IV is the weakest part—containing only 
two examples, although seven buildings 
from the three preceding parts could have 
been included in this category. “The 
preservation of older buildings depends in 
the main upon new uses for them other 
than that for which they were originally 
intended, and this section deserves greater 
emphasis. 


Another category that should be added 
is what Osbert Lancaster calls ‘scenic 
usefulness” — or another British writer 
calls “townscape”. This is illustrated on 
the cover of the book with the reproduc- 
tion of an 1871 painting of the heart of 
downtown Syracuse showing an intersec- 
tion of principal streets at the Erie Canal, 
the focal point of the picture being a 
building from Category I. As equally 
important as the Particularly Distinguish- 
ed Building in the painting are the sur- 
rounding buildings — even though the 
surrounding buildings do not appear in 
any of the four categories, perhaps no 
longer existing. One wishes that a photo- 


graph of the same location showing the 
1964 version of this intersection were 
included to see how the scenic qualities 
or townscape have survived. Ensembles 
of this sort are also Architecture Worth 
Saving. 

This book was a pilot project under the 
sponsorship of the New York State Coun- 
cil on the Arts. Let us hope it has tangi- 
ble results in Ononadaga County as well 
as in other counties of New York State. 


Olaf W. Shelgren, Jr. 


The Ancestral Roof; Domestic Archi- 
tecture of Upper Canada. By Marion 
Macrae & Anthony Adamson. Photo- 
graphs by Page Toles, VI, pp. 258. To- 
ronto: Clarke, Irwin & Co., 1963. $10.00 


From Canada comes this book about 
houses in Ontario built between 1783— 
when organized settlement was started, to 
1867—the date of the formation of the 
Dominion of Canada. The houses are 
separated by architectural style into five 
periods and though the names given to 
the styles may not be familiar to us, most 
of the houses will be—similar buildings 
can be seen throughout Upstate New 
York. Miss Macrae not only presents the 
architectural history, she weaves into this 
the cultural history of the periods and a 
good deal of personal history of the 
houses. The result is an extremely read- 
able book with a good deal of scholar- 
ship mixed with a delightful wit, quite 
unlike any previous book of this type. To 
show that architecture is not only the 
treatment of the exterior, interior photo- 
graphs are presented: entire rooms, fire- 
places, doorways, molded _plasterwork, 
even a bathtub! 

Of particular interest to us is the dis- 
closure that an architect by the name of 
Lathrop, from Tonawanda, N.Y. was the 
designer of three of the more imposing 
Ontario Greek Revival Houses—two at 
Queenston and one at Cayuga. One 
wonders what buildings on this side of the 
Niagara River he designed. Furthermore, 
a mason from near Albany, N.Y. (who 
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also worked south of Rochester) was 
responsible for the cobblestone buildings 
(again Greek Revival in style) at Paris, 
Ontario. 


For anyone interested in the develop- 
ment of architectural styles during the 


Contributors 


It would be difficult to find a more 
appropriate article for publication in a 
journal called Niagara Frontier than 
MR. ROBERT J. A. IRWIN’S study of 
William Hamilton Merritt and the First 
Welland Canal. It is filled with allusions 
to the closely interwoven history of the 
State of New York and the Province of 
Ontario and with insights into the social, 
family, economic, and military ties that 
link our two countries. The story of the 
Canal is, of course, of particular interest 
at this time when proposals for an All- 
American canal are again in public view. 
We are pleased the author has based some 
of his research on the manuscript hold- 
ings of the Historical Society. Mr. Irwin, 
a native of Buffalo, was educated at 
Ridley College in St. Catherines and at 
Colgate University. He is Vice-President 
in Charge of the Investment Department 
of the Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York. Active in civic affairs, he is 
a member of the Historical Society, Vice- 
President of the Boys’ Clubs of Buffalo, 
Inc., and a trustee of the Baird Founda- 
tion and the Elmwood-Franklin School. 
The paper was originally read before the 
Pundit Club of Buffalo in November 
1964. 


MR. JOHN S. N. SPRAGUE is well 
known to our readers. He has been a 
member of the Board of Managers of 
this Society since 1933. The sketch of 
Lewis F. Allen we publish here is one of 
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Erratum. We wish to correct an error 
in the cutline under the photograph on 
page 97 of the last issue of Niagara Fron- 
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first two-thirds of the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury, this book is heartily recommended. 
The diversity is amazing, and one real- 
izes that the term, “Victorian,” cannot 
aptly describe a building built after 1840. 


Olaf W. Shelgren, Jr. 


a series of “Portrait Notes” that Mr. 
Sprague penned in the course of his 
appraisal of the historical value of the 
portraits in our oil paintings collection. 
These sketches are not capsule biogra- 
phies but are rather vignettes, rich in 
apperception. They reflect both the writ- 
er’s deep knowledge of local history and 
his broader experience of life. A bound 
set of the “Portrait Notes,” the gift of Mr. 
Sprague, has been added to the Society’s 
manuscripts collections; we plan to pub- 
lish selections from them in this journal. 


MR. JOSEPH D. HILLERY begins in 
this issue the Military History Chapter 
section of our journal. His account of 
Gen. Daniel D. Bidwell’s role in the 
formation of the old 74th Regiment re- 
counts an important episode in the his- 
tory of the militia of Buffalo. Mr. Hillery 
teaches Social Studies in Seneca Voca- 
tional High School, where he has been 
markedly successful in interesting his stu- 
dents in local history. He is Vice-Chair- 
man of the Activities Section of our new 
Military History Chapter. He served an 
enlistment in the old 174th Regiment and 
is now Camp Commander of the Chap- 
lain Cook Post No. 223 of the Sons of 
Union Veterans of the Civil War. His 
interest in the youth of Buffalo is attested 
by his Chairmanship of the Buffalo Youth 
Board. The illustration in the article re- 
produces a charcoal drawing executed by 
one of his students. 
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tier. No. 25 Niagara Square was once the 
home of Gen. Heman B. Potter. 
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The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the new insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general tra- 
dition of the lighthouse as a symbol 
of learning, truth and light as well 
as for its local importance. The site is 


under the Society's care. The cal- 
ligraphy and outline of the Light- 
house in the oval were designed by 
the Wm. J. Keller Company under 
the guidance of Mr. William Watson. 
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Baseball in Buffalo - 1865 to 1870 


Heyday of the Niagaras 


by Joseph M. Overfield 


One can search diligently through the 
many histories of our area and through 
the countless reminiscences that have 
been written of the early days, and find 
little more than scant mention of the 
sporting and athletic activities that di- 
verted the citizens of Buffalo in the last 
century. It might be assumed from this 
neglect that such activities were limited 
and casual, or possibly looked upon as 
something undignified and best not talked 
about. Such an assumption simply would 
not be true. In the post-Civil War period 
in Buffalo, there was a wide range of 
sports for participant and spectator, a fact 
that is quite apparent to anyone who will 
peruse the daily press of that day. As for 
the dignity, or lack of it, the same source 
will show that the sporting community, 
while attracting its share of idlers and 
ne’er-do-wells, was also made up of per- 
sons of the highest standing in the city. 

One of the sports centers of this era 
was the trotting track on Ferry Street, 
east of Jefferson Avenue, famous all over 
the country as a place where breeders 
could race their prize horses and back 
them with cash. It was here on August 
14, 1867, that Dexter set what was then 
a world record, trotting a mile in two 
minutes, seventeen and one-quarter sec- 
onds. The race course was the scene of 
many other sporting contests. In 1865 the 
Grand Highland Games were held there 
and attracted athletes from all over the 
East and Midwest. Included were such 
events as the hammer throw, high jump, 
long jump, various dashes, throwing the 
56-pound weight, and putting the 25- 
pound ball. Mr. David Bell, a local 
manufacturer and business man and the 
acknowledged leader of those Buffalonians 


of Scottish background, was the leader of 
the sponsoring body. The race course also 
served as an arena for wrestling matches, 
such as that held on October 6, 1865, 
when Homer Lane of Jamestown won 
two of three falls from N. J. Titus of 
Marilla for a prize of $1,000. This event 
attracted what was described as a large 
crowd which bet heavily on the outcome. 
That same year, a pedestrian, named 
White, attempted to walk seven miles 
within one hour for a wager of $2,000. 
On certain days, sporting enthusiasts 
were offered a triple attraction — foot 
races at 2, wrestling at 3, and trotting at 
siesloh 

Competition with rod and gun was an- 
other popular activity of this period. In 
June of 1868, the 10th annual gathering 
of the Sportsmen’s Clubs of America was 
held at the Driving Park, with contests in 
rifle and pistol shooting and casting the 
fly. Another allied pastime was pigeon 
shooting, euphemistically referred to as a 
field sport. An item in the Commercial 
Advertiser in 1870 stated that 6,000 wild 
pigeons had been secured for a competi- 
tion to be held in Rochester. 

Lake Erie, the Niagara River and the 
Erie Canal provided ideal facilities for 
the devotees of boating. Elaborate boat 
racing events were usually part of Buf- 
falo’s Fourth of July entertainment. In 
1869 the events were held on the Erie 
Canal between Genesee and York (Por- 
ter), said to be an ideal place, “except 
for the not over-pleasing aroma arising 
from these waters.” The Buffalo Amateur 
Rowing Club, organized in 1870, number- 
ed on its roster such prominent men as 
John B. Sage, William G. Fargo, Jr., 
Jonathan Sidway, Samuel S. Spaulding, 
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Spencer Clinton, George E. Laverack, and 
Edward S. Hawley. Quoiting was another 
minor sport that had its local adherents. 
In 1869 Mr. David Bell won a national 
medal in a competition at Fort Erie. 
Cricket was also played in the Buffalo 
area, but only on a limited scale, since 
many cricketeers had taken to the faster- 
moving game of baseball. 


The winter months did not mean an 
enforced vacation for the athletically 
minded. The ancient sport of curling had 
many followers in Buffalo, especially 
among those of Scottish descent. The old 
Prospect Hill skating pond was an early 
curling site. In the 1860’s and 1870's the 
game was played on rinks on Hamburgh 
St., Eagle St., and Pearl St. In January 
of 1870 the Calendonians and the Queen 
Cities, the two leading Buffalo clubs, took 
part in a bonspiel at Detroit. There, the 
Calendonians succeeded in winning the 
Gordon Medal, emblematic of the champ- 
ionship of the West. The election of the 
ubiquitous Mr. David Bell as president of 
the National Curling Club brought addi- 
tional honor to the Buffalo team. 

For Buffalonians who wished to ice 
skate to music, there were two choices: 
the Eagle St. rink (Eagle and Cedar Sts.) , 
which offered skating under the moon 
and stars, with the Queen City Band in 
attendance; or the enclosed Pearl St. rink 
(Pearl St., just south of Niagara St.), 
where Kehr’s Band performed both after- 
noon and evening. The Pearl St. rink, 
usually referred to as “The Rink,” sched- 
uled frequent contests, such as flat races, 
hurdle races, and climbing the greased 
pole for a new pair of skates deposited at 
the top. The Rink, which was later con- 
verted into Cutler’s Furniture Store and 
then into the Garden Theater, was far 
from deserted in the warm months, being 
used for such events as bicycle races, roll- 
er skating, wrestling, and even billiard 
matches. 

Such was the diversity of sporting ac- 
tivity in the Buffalo area in the period 
just after the Civil War. But there was 
another sport that captivated the interest 
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of the community as no other, and that 
sport was baseball. We saw in the first 
installment of this paper (Niagara Fron- 
tier, Summer, 1964) how the game had 
enjoyed a phenomenal growth in Buffalo 
and all through the Northeast in the late 
1850’s, and had begun to spread to other 
parts of the country, only to be inter- 
rupted by the Civil War. Actually, the 
game did not go into a state of hiberna- 
tion during the years of the conflict. 
Some clubs in the East kept their organi- 
zations alive, but confined themselves to 
practice sessions and informal games, with 
only occasional matches with other teams. 
We know, too, that baseball was played in 
the camps of both the North and the 
South, and in the prison camps, as well. 
It was an ideal game to fill the unoc- 
cupied hours of soldiers and _ prisoners, 
since only a ball and a bat, both easily 
improvised, and a level field were needed 
to play it. The rules were simple, and the 
variations such that any number from 
four or five to 30 could play. Thousands 
upon thousands of men were exposed to 
baseball in one form or another, and once 
mustered out, were anxious to play the 
game, or at least were ready to become 
fans, or cranks, as they were then called. 
By the end of the war, the time was ripe 
for baseball to become the national game 
in every sense of the term. 


It must be emphasized that we are 
talking about amateur baseball; profes- 
sionalism was not to begin its infiltration 
of the game for a few years. By the end 
of the war, the so-called New York game, 
substantially the same game that is played 
today with nine men on a team and four 
bases set in the form of a diamond, had 
gained general acceptance. The players 
wore no gloves, and only the better-known 
clubs indulged in the luxuries of baseball 
shoes and regular uniforms. Pitching had 
not developed to any extent. The ball 
was merely served up softly for the batter 
to hit. But this was a phase of the game 
that was to change rapidly. 

The first summer after the war saw 
only a minimum of baseball activity in 


Niagara Baseball Club. Standing, | to r: Stanley Cowan, RF; John R. Dobbins, 2B; 
Edward Atwater, P; Townsend, Davis, CF; Edward S. Hawley, SS; Henry Sprague, 
3B. Seated: Myron Holley, C; John VanVelsor, 1B; Tom Emerson, LF. 


Buffalo. The normal period of adjust- 
ment after the long and bloody conflict, 
the shock of Lincoln’s assassination, and 
the slowness with which many units were 
mustered out all served as dampers. The 
Niagaras, undisputed champions of the 
city in pre-war days, had reorganized and 
were practicing at the Arsenal grounds 
(Broadway, between Milnor and Potter 
Sts.), instead of at their old field at Main 
and Virginia Sts. Other than an intra- 
club match between the lightweights and 
the heavyweights, won by the former, 
37-10, there is no record of any regular 
game for the Niagaras until October 11, 
when they traveled to Jamestown to meet 
the Ellicotts of that city and defeat them, 
49-17. “A very good result,” said the 


Buffalo Express, “considering the Niagara 
club has had little practice.” The James- 
town Journal, obviously impressed by the 
young men of the Niagaras, had this to 
say: “The manly appearance and easy 
manner of the Niagaras won for them the 
respect of all. The Buffalonions showed 
themselves to be polite, courteous and 
polished gentlemen by every action, and 
we hope the day is not too far distant 
when they visit us again, and, with par- 
donable selfishness, come out second best 
in the game.” 

Early in 1866 the Niagara Baseball 
Club petitioned the Buffalo Common 
Council for permission to lay out a base- 
ball field on Market Square, a public 
ground at the northwest corner of Sixth 
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(Busti) and York (Porter) Sts. The peti- 
tion was granted, but the Council refused 
to allot $250 of the public’s money to put 
the field in shape. For the next six years, 
except for portions of the 1869 and 1870 
seasons, this was to be the baseball center 
of Buffalo. Here, the city’s first enclosed 
baseball park would be constructed; here, 
admission to see a baseball game would 
be charged for the first time; here, the 
Niagaras would meet almost every out- 
standing club in the eastern half of the 
United States and gain national recogni- 
tion for themselves and their city. 


In the Express of May 15, 1866, under 
the heading, Outdoor Sports, an advertise- 
ment appeared, summoning the members 
of the Niagara Baseball Club to their 
field for the first game of the year. This 
turned out to be nothing more than a 
practice game. It was, however, covered 
by an Express reporter who observed: 
“A long winter’s idleness and lack of 
practice were evident. With the war be- 
ing over, it is hoped there will be a re- 
newal of interest in our own purely na- 
tional game.” His hope was to be realized 
in full; the 1866 season was to bring 
interest and excitement exceeding any- 
thing that had occurred in pre-war days. 


The season reached its first crest on 
July 24, when the bitter baseball rivalry 
between Rochester and Buffalo that had 
begun in 1858, was renewed in a game 
between the Niagaras and_ Excelsiors, 
played at Jones Square in Rochester. At 
the end of nine innings, it was found that 
the score was tied at 26 runs, a most 
unusual result for that era. Pitcher At- 
water of the Niagaras had been painfully 
injured when hit in the eye with a ball, 
and for this reason, the Niagaras were 
happy to settle for a tie; but the Ex- 
celsiors insisted that an extra inning be 
played, and their wish prevailed. The 
handicapped Niagaras were unable to 
hold their rivals in the tenth inning and 
the Flour City boys won. 


In addition to the encore inning played 
at Jones Square, there were encores play- 
ed in the press of the two cities. An 
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editorial in the Buffalo Express, entitled, 
Rochester's Manners vs. Buffalo’s, after 
making pointed comments about the “dis- 
courtesy and disrespect” shown the Ni- 
agaras by the press and public of Roch- 
ester, the rough manners of the crowd, 
and the “lawless and impertinent” inter- 
ference by the police, continued as fol- 
lows: 


They (the Niagaras) were browbeat by 
the mob and assailed with boorish and 
ungentlemanly epithets and howls by 
their opponents, and hence, when at 
even score at the end of the game, 
handed in the ball and asked to be 
excused from further play. But no, 
having the crowd, the police and the 
umpire, the Rochester team bullied the 
game through, even though a severe 
accident to one of the Niagara’s best 
players severely handicapped the team, 
and won amidst howls that would have 
done justice to a cannibal isle. Our 
verdict: They have no business to visit 
such places and continue such associa- 
tions. If they will sleep with dogs, they 
will come up with fleas. 
The Rochester Express replied with 
admirable restraint: 
The arrangement for keeping the large 
crowd back was excellent, Chief Sher- 
man having a good squad of men on 
the ground. All the Excelsiors ask is 
equal courtesy when they go to Buffalo. 
Let the Buffalo”Express, so free to 
charge us with umpire dealing, say 
whether they will have it or not. 
The Buffalo paper could not resist a 
last word: 
We pledge to the Excelsiors, on behalf 
of the Niagaras, our police, and our 
citizens generally, that when they visit 
Buffalo, they will be received with 
every show of courtesy, respect and 
hospitality from the moment they step 
from the train... We trust the Ni- 
agaras will meet their competitors, es- 
cort them to their hotel, pay the bills, 
and then play a fair, manly and quiet 
game. Who beats is a matter of little 
consequence. 
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The Niagaras were not to have an op- 
portunity that season to demonstrate that 
they could live up to the high standards 
set up for them by the Bujffalo Express; 
but they were to encounter the Excelsiors 
in a tournament later that season at Au- 
burn, with almost comic opera results. 


Meanwhile, there was a return match 
with the Ellicotts of Jamestown to be 
taken care of, which the Niagaras did 
with dispatch, winning easily, 46-28. Seats 
were erected for this game, so that the 
ladies could enjoy it “with comfort and 
pleasure.” In contrast to the acrimony 
that always seemed to accompany Buf- 
falo-Rochester games, great cordiality pre- 
vailed. The Express pointed out that 
these were some of the finest young men 
of both localities. After the game, both 
teams and their guests sat down at the 
Tifft House to a ten-course meal, which 
included mutton, beef, soft-shelled crabs, 
and broiled prairie chicken. Speeches by 
the presidents of the two clubs (Mr. 
Lowrey of the Ellicotts and Mr. T. Davis 
of the Niagaras) followed, “after which 
the company arose from the tables, con- 
gregated in small groups and discussed 
the events of the day until a late hour.” 


The Niagara-Ellicott game, and what 
followed, exemplified baseball as the 
gentlemen’s game it was in its formative 
years. Baseball in the grand manner was 
somewhat of an anachronism in a period 
when gambling, hard drinking and cor- 
ruption in government were patterns of 
the time. It was an anachronism that 
could not long continue. 


In mid-August the Niagaras royally 
entertained the Hudson River Club of 
Newburgh, first at Bloomer’s in Eagle St. 
and then at Niagara Falls, all after de- 
feating the visitors on the diamond, 40-17. 
Mr. Scott of the Hudson Rivers presented 
the game ball to Mr. David Burt of the 
Niagaras with this toast: “Variety is the 
spice of life.” This was a reference to the 
fact that his team had not lost a game, 
previously, in its trip across the state. It 
also pointed up the fact that the Niagaras 
were becoming a team to be reckoned 


with. This latter point was underscored 
by an item that appeared in the New 
York World at this time. “Atwater of the 
Niagaras is one of the best pitchers in 
the country, there being no one on any 
of the New York or Brooklyn clubs who 
can approach him in throwing a difficult 
ball.” This was high praise for the Buf- 
falo player, since New York was the base- 
ball capital of the country and numbered 
at least a half-dozen top-notch nines in 
its environs. This tribute to Atwater was 
proof, also, that pitchers had learned to 
throw with speed and deception. The day 
of the soft lob was over. 


In early September of 1866, announce- 
ment was made of a baseball tournament 
to be held at Auburn. A $200 gold ball 
was to go to the winner, a $150 silver ball 
to the runner-up, a score book to the 
poorest club, and gold-mounted rosewood 
bats to the best pitcher, catcher, fielder, 
batter, and baserunner. The _ baseball 
cranks of Buffalo reached a high state of 
excitement when they learned that both 
the Niagaras and their Rochester rivals, 
the Excelsiors, were entered. The Ni- 
agaras played their first tournament game 
on October 3, defeating the Knicker- 
bockers of Albany, 29-19. Then came the 
all-important game with the Excelsiors; 
and once again, just as in Rochester, the 
score was tied after nine innings. This 
time, it was decided to play an extra 
game the next day to determine the win- 
ner. It was a close contest from start to 
finish, but again the Rochester boys came 
out on top, this time, 28-26. This was 
sad news for followers of the Niagaras 
who read about it in a greatly-detailed 
story in the Express. 

But there was to be an aftermath to 
this game, just as there had been to the 
earlier one at Rochester. The Express of 
October 6th carried a long story about 
the withdrawal of the Excelsiors and the 
Pacifics (another Rochester club) from 
the tournament, and the offering of the 
gold ball to the Niagaras. It seemed that 
the two Rochester clubs had put heads 
together and agreed that the Excelsiors 
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would let the Pacifics beat them, thus 
giving the gold ball to the Pacifics and 
the silver ball to the Excelsiors. Then 
back in Rochester, the Excelsiors would 
challenge the Pacifics and win the gold 
ball, since they were clearly the superior 
team. According to the Express, some of 
the “honorable members of the Excelsior 
club,” appalled by such chicanery, spilled 
the beans to the judges, whereupon the 
two clubs were told their play would be 
“closely watched.” Informed of this, they 
quit in a huff. 

The Rochester papers rationalized this 
bizarre bit of gamesmanship by explain- 
ing that the whole thing had been caused 
by a change in the rules which gave the 
silver ball to the club beaten by the 
champions by the fewest number of runs 
(this would have been the Niagaras), 
rather than to the team with the second 
best record, presumably the  Pacifics. 
When the Excelsiors arrived in Rochester, 
they were greeted by a large crowd. A 
band then escorted them around the city 
in the manner of conquering heroes. The 
next day a telegram was received at the 
Taylor Hose House in Buffalo, head- 
quarters of the Niagaras. It said: 


Send torches you have prepared for the 
reception of the Niagaras. We want to 
use them for the Excelsiors. Signed: 
Rochester boys. 


The Niagaras graciously declined the 
offer of the gold ball, but did accept the 
silver one, as well as a gold-mounted rose- 
wood bat for Atwater, chosen the out- 
standing pitcher of the tournament. Thus 
ended the Auburn Tournament of 1866. 
As for the gold ball, the Niagaras were to 
be exposed to that again. 

The 1867 season was off to a rather 
slow start for the Niagaras. They did not 
play their first game until June 14, when 
they scored a one-sided (81-8) victory 
over the Auburn club. The home field of 
the Niagaras was constantly being im- 
proved. What was described as “a com- 
modious and substantial stand” was 
erected for the Auburn game, and ropes 
were stretched across the entire space oc- 
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cupied by the spectators. Conditions were 
still not ideal, at least for the reporter for 
the Express, who wrote: “During the 
opening moves, the constant coming and 
going of spectators rendered it impossible 
for this reporter to work with any ad- 
vantage, and thus our full report of the 
game begins with the second inning.” It 
is assumed that his injured feelings were 
assuaged by an invitation to join the 
players in what he called a “pleasant re- 
union at McNamara’s Saloon.” 


The Express could not resist an op- 
portunity to comment on anything un- 
toward that happened in Rochester, such 
as the report that during a game between 
the Mystics of Rochester and the Living- 
stons of Geneseo the crowd constantly 
kept insulting the players and encroaching 
on the field. “The net result,” said the 
Express, reprovingly, “will be to keep the 
ladies away.” 

July of 1867 saw the Niagaras get an- 
other opportunity to win the famous Au- 
burn gold ball. All the Buffalo boys had 
to do was to whip the same Auburn they 
had swamped the previous month. It is 
not clear how the ball came to be in the 
possession of the Auburn club, but it may 
be presumed that it was the sponsor of the 
tournament of last autumn and _ had 
merely held the trophy from that time. 
In any event, the Niagaras did travel to 
Auburn and managed to win the game 
but by the narrowest of margins — just 
one run. On July 8, the baseball fans of 
Buffalo were informed that the champ- 
ionship gold ball was on display at Blod- 
gett’s Music Store, 209 Main St. This 
was the place of business of J. Randolph 
Blodgett, composer of the Baseball Polka, 
reputedly the first baseball song ever 
written. 


At this time there were few local teams 
brave enough to vie with the Niagaras. 
Neither the Eries nor the Queen Cities, 
their challengers of pre-war days, had 
reorganized. In July of 1867, the Actives, 
a team of younger players which had been 
successful in matches with teams in its 
own classification, tried its luck against 
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the Niagaras but was outclassed, 69-12. 
Another team to be organized that season 
was the Cliftons, whose home diamond 
was the State Armory grounds at Virginia 
and Elmwood. This was to be the only 
team to give the Niagaras any competi- 
tion in the next few years. The lack of 
strong opposition was attributed to the 
fact that it was the ambition of every 
local boy to play with the Niagaras. As 
the younger players developed, invariably 
they would join the Niagaras, with the 
consequent weakening of their own clubs. 


A few days after returning from Au- 
burn, the Niagaras met the Unions of 
Morrisania (Bronx), one of the best 
teams in the country, and lost after a 
close battle, 25-19. The papers reported 
the crowd as 5,000, giving strong evidence 
of the extent of baseball interest in Buf- 
falo. As usual when the Niagaras lost, 
there was an explanation. The Express 
headlined its story, “That Private Um- 
pire.” The Unions, it seems, would play 
with no umpire other than the one who 
accompanied them. “So bad was the 
umpiring,” complained the Express, “that 
Messrs. Davis and Dobbins of the Ni- 
agaras were obliged on several occasions 
to protest his actions, while the crowd 
murmured in dissatisfaction.” Actually, 
the Niagaras needed no apologies for 
losing to a team of the caliber of the 
Unions, several of whose players were to 
go on to fame as professional performers. 
There was some difference of opinion on 
the treatment the Niagaras had given 
their guests. The New York World com- 
plained that after the game the Niagaras 
had dropped the Unions “unceremonious- 
ly” and left them to make their way 
through the city as best they could. The 
Ball Player's Chronicle, also a New York 
publication, had a different story. It 
lauded the “beautiful grounds” of the Ni- 
agaras; it spoke of the “perfect decorum” 
that was observed, the large number of 
ladies present, and the hearty dinner that 
was served. 


The status symbol of a baseball club of 
that day was a tour. Now proud pos- 


sessors of the championship gold ball, it 
was only natural that the Niagaras should 
plan a trip. Before leaving for the West, 
the club placed an advertisement in the 
Ball Players’ Chronicle, setting forth the 
regulations which were to govern chal- 
lenges for the gold ball. Eleven rules 
were listed, including one which dis- 
qualified teams from the New York City 
area. Another rule stated that the club 
holding the ball was not to be required to 
entertain challenging clubs. It was ob- 
vious that the elaborate wining and 
dining of visiting clubs had become more 
and more onerous. The notice placed the 
value of the ball at $500. Somehow, its 
value had risen 250 per cent in one year! 


On August 29, 1867, the Niagaras, ac- 
companied by a reporter for the Express, 
left by boat for Detroit. The late sum- 
mer winds kicked up quite a fuss, and 
many of the party were confined to their 
cabins with seasickness. The hardier ones 
wiled away their time with much singing, 
to the accompaniment of the melodious 
strains of guitar, flute, and banjo. It was 
a rough voyage, and upon its conclusion, 
the travelers, in true Niagara tradition, 
passed formal resolutions, praising the 
captain and thanking him for bringing 
them safely into port. Many of the Ni- 
agaras were still under the weather when 
they took the field against the Detroit 
club and, consequently, the game was lost, 
26-19. The rest of the trip, which was by 
land, was much more successful. The Ni- 
agaras whipped Toledo, 59-10; the Forest 
City Club of Cleveland, 65-11, and Wil- 
liamsport, 50-29. The latter game was 
played at Erie and, according to a dis- 
patch that reached Buffalo a few days 
later, left a bad taste in the mouths of the 
fans of the host city. It seems that the 
Niagaras “churlishly” refused to parade 
to the field with a band, saying they al- 
ways rode. There was a further com- 
plaint to the effect that the Niagara club 
had sent no acknowledgement to the Erie 
club thanking them for courtesies extend- 
ed. 


The Niagaras, upon their return, 
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crossed bats with their one serious local 
rival, the Cliftons, beating them in a close 
game, 37-20. This served as a warm-up 
for the first challenge game for the gold 
ball, played at the Niagara’s home dia- 
mond on October 3 against the Central 
Cities of Syracuse. For the first time, ad- 
mission ($.25) was charged to a Niagara 
game, a practice that was to continue 
when major teams provided the opposi- 
tion. The baseball writer for the Express 
was very much in favor of this com- 
mercialism, no doubt recalling the occa- 
sion when he had been unable to begin 
his story until the second inning because 
of interference from the fans. He wrote: 
“The idea of charging admission was an 
excellent one. It excluded the offensive 
rabble of urchins who heretofore had 
monopolized the portion of the ground 
reserved for spectators.” Besides, there 
was no question but that the Niagaras’ 
treasury needed replenishing. The public 
responded well — 4,000 according to the 
press — but the performance of the Ni- 
agaras was a disappointment, and before 
the afternoon was over, the gold ball was 
on its way back to Central New York. 
The score in favor of the Syracuse boys 
was 38-27. 


Despite the lateness of the season, the 
Niagaras still had a few games to play 
before completing the 1867 season. On 
October 11, they journeyed to Rochester 
and played a losing (18-13) contest with 
their arch-rivals, the Excelsiors. The de- 
feat was not without its compensations. 
Said the Ball Players’ Chronicle: “The 
Buffalo boys were well-pleased with their 
treatment, and it seems as if the hostility 
so long existing between the two clubs 
will be turned into a generous rivalry.” 


A week later the Excelsiors came to 
Buffalo and continued their domination 
of the Niagaras, winning this time, 32-17, 
before a crowd of 4,000. This is believed 
to be the first game in Buffalo preceded 
by a paid advertisement in the local press. 
The notice in the Express stated that 
tickets at $.25 could be purchased at Mar- 
tin Taylor’s, J. R. Blodgett’s, S. N. Law- 
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rence & Son, and at the gate. The next 
week’s issue of the Ball Players’ Chronicle 
had this to say about the game: “The 
Rochesters were entertained lavishly after 
the game, showing that the Niagaras, 
even if they could not play ball, could 
play host with the greatest credit to them- 
selves.” The baseball-minded Express, 
chagrined at the two defeats, published a 
long editorial, entitled, Baseball, a Buf- 
falo Invention. This was a derisive piece 
that enumerated all the assets of the city, 
from its rolling mills even to an ex-presi- 
dent (Millard Fillmore). But when it 
came to baseball, that was something else 
again. “The Niagaras,” said the Express, 
“were playing a game of their own inven- 
tion, a version of one-old-cat, while the 
Rochesters were actually playing the na- 
tional game as it is recognized the country 
over.” 


The season continued into November, 
finally coming to a close in a three-game 
series with the Cliftons for the champion- 
ship of the city. Playing with only seven 
men, the Niagaras lost the first game but 
came back to win the last two to finish a 
season of ups and downs with some meas- 
ure of glory. 


The 1868 season began modestly 
enough for the Niagaras with two victo- 
ries over the Cliftons, the second being 
played as part of a six-day tournament at 
Niagara Falls. A feature of this tourna- 
ment was a game between the Atlantics 
of Brooklyn, twice national champions, 
and the Young Canadians of Woodstock, 
Ont., an all-star team made up of some of 
the best players in Canada. After the 
Brooklyn club had won this international 
match in easy fashion, officials of the Ni- 
agaras persuaded the champions to come 
to Buffalo to play a game on their Sixth 
Street diamond. By noon on June 17, the 
crowd began to surge toward Prospect Hill. 
Some came in the finest equipage in the 
city; others came in express carts, delivery 
wagons, and even in ice carts. Rarely 
had such a throng assembled in Buffalo 
for an athletic event. Twenty-five hun- 
dred passed through the gates; fully three 
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times that many lined the outfield fences. 
The betting before the game was heavy, 
and it was obvious that few people 
thought the Niagaras had a chance, for 
the odds were five to one in favor of the 
visitors. This was not surprising, since 
the game actually pitted professionals 
against amateurs. The Atlantics, and all 
the other great teams, technically were 
still amateur, but such a designation was 
sheer hypocrisy. It was explained that the 
Atlantics did not receive regular salaries, 
but did split the gate receipts. Rather a 
fine distinction. 


When the Atlantics failed to score in 
the first two innings, Henry Chadwick, 
editor of the American Chronicle (form- 
erly the Ball Players’ Chronicle) and the 
best-known baseball writer in the country, 
marveled at the work of Pitcher Ed At- 
water of the Niagaras. Can he keep it 
up for nine innings? Atwater answered 
the question by holding the champions to 
the low total of 14 runs, while his team- 
mates were scoring 19. This was one of 
the greatest upsets of baseball’s early 
years, and certainly it was the high point 
in the history of the Niagaras. The At- 
lantics, in 13 seasons, had won 137 games 
and lost but 22, and in their 1868 tour 
which took them as far west as St. Louis, 
their only loss in 17 matches was to the 
Niagaras. Every player on the team, ex- 
cept one, went on to become a recognized 
professional player in the first major 
league, organized in 1871. In contrast, 
not a single Niagara player became a pro- 
fessional, with the exception of Atwater 
who played briefly with Cincinnati in 
1870. In some quarters, the Niagara win 
was looked upon with suspicion. The 
New York Tribune, often a severe critic 
of baseball, hinted that the game might 
have been thrown, so that better odds 
could be secured in the Atlantics’ next 
game. Henry Chadwick vigorously denied 
this charge in the Chronicle. In his article 
he made the mistake of referring to the 
Niagaras as “a country club.” A member 
of the Niagara club wrote to the Chron- 
icle and chided the writer for his use of 


this term. “Is it an allusion to inferiority; 
or has a man got to live in New York or 
Philadelphia to be a first-class ballplayer?” 
Chadwick replied by explaining that the 
term “country club” referred to any dark- 
horse team that upset one of the metro- 
politan nines. He advised the correspon- 
dent not to be so sensitive. 

Later that month, the Niagaras met an- 
other of the strong touring nines, the 
Athletics of Philadelphia. Playing before 
a crowd estimated at 10,000, the Niag- 
aras, handicapped by an injury to Pitcher 
Atwater, were unable to spring another 
upset, losing by a score of 31-14. The 
attendance for the games with the At- 
lantics and the Athletics, even after suit- 
able allowances for exaggeration, points 
up the tremendous enthusiasm that had 
developed around the name teams of the 
East. The coverage in the press was ex- 
tensive. In its account of the Atlantic 
game, for example, the Express used al- 
most three solid columns of copy, includ- 
ing biographical sketches of the players 
and a batter-by-batter account of the 
game. This was nothing compared to 
Chadwick’s Chronicle, where accounts of 
games often ran to 4,000 words. 

The Niagaras played an active schedule 
for the rest of the season, defeating Lock- 
port, Auburn, and their old adversaries, 
the Excelsiors of Rochester; and then 
bowed to the Alerts of Rochester at the 
Flour City. In a return engagement at 
Buffalo, the Niagaras evened the score, 
23-11. A third and deciding match, play- 
ed at Lockport, October 3, was won by 
the Niagaras, 34-11. It was reported that 
the Niagaras arose early to make the 
“long trip.” There was heavy betting on 
this match, and the Express assured its 
readers that all Rochester money had 
been covered. 

Shortly thereafter, the Buffalo champ- 
ions played host to Detroit, the only club 
to defeat them on their tour of °67, and 
gained revenge in the form of a 24-14 
victory. These successes cleared the way 
for the second Western tour of the Ni- 
agaras. This time, disdaining the discom- 
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fort of lake travel, they headed for Detroit 
via the Great Western Railway. If the 
Niagaras framed any resolutions praising 
the train crew for a safe journey, it is not 
recorded, but we do know that a healthy 
team of Buffalo boys defeated Detroit, 
28-17. And then it was on to Chicago, 
where the Niagaras dropped a decision to 
the Excelsiors of that city. 


Their first match, upon returning to 
Buffalo, was against the famed Red 
Stockings of Cincinnati, against whom the 
Niagaras made a good showing, before 
losing 24-8. Another loss, another ex- 
planation from the Express: the Niagaras 
had been unable to get away from their 
businesses for practice in the week before 
the game. As for the Cincinnatis, they 
were described as the best-drilled team 
ever to play in Buffalo. Said the paper, 
approvingly, “Not a man speaks in the 
course of play, except the captain.” 

The eventful 1868 season also saw the 
Niagaras compete for the last time for the 
famous gold ball of the 1866 Auburn 
tournament. They challenged the Central 
Cities of Syracuse for its possession, but 
lost, 33-21. The last reference that the 
writer has found to the controversial base- 
ball memento was this item that appeared 
in the Express, January 15, 1889, copied 
from a Syracuse paper: 

The champion gold ball of 1866 is on 

exhibition at Ostrander’s Cigar Store 

(Syracuse). It is a valuable relic of the 

early days of amateur ball-playing, and 

was held by the Niagara Club of Buf- 
falo and finally won by the Central 

Cities of Syracuse. It has been ab- 

ducted several times and finally taken 

by the proprietor of the Globe Hotel 
for a board bill of $170. The ball is of 
the size and shape of a league ball and 
is inscribed “Champion Ball of Western 

New York — Won at the Auburn 

Tournament.” The ball was believed 

to be solid gold, but it has been ex- 

amined and found to be only gold- 
plated. 

It can be truly said that amateur base- 
ball reached its peak in 1868. The writer 
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has compiled a list of more than 75 teams 
that were playing in Buffalo at this time. 
Teams sprang from every imaginable 
source: neighborhoods (Virginias, Pork- 
Eaters of Black Rock, Frontiers of Black 
Rock ); volunteer fire companies (Citi- 
zens’ Hook and Ladder, Neptune Hose, 
Eagle Hose, and the Niagaras were closely 
allied to the Taylor Hose Company) ; 
schools (Heathcote School, Central 
School, College Nine of Buffalo) ; business 
places (Barnums, Buffalo Courier, Buffalo 
Express, Barnes and Bancroft); and oc- 
cupations (Lively Turtles, made up of 
dock workers; Young Mechanics; West- 
ern Union Operators; Hunki Doris, made 
up of Buffalo policemen). One can not 
even hazard a guess as to the number of 
baseball diamonds in use. In addition to 
the famous grounds of the Niagaras at 
what is now The Front, there were play- 
ing areas at Virginia and North William 
(Elmwood), Seventh and York (Porter), 
Delaware and Huron, Maryland and Cot- 
tage, and Bowery (Irving) and Allen. 


Baseball had grown rapidly after the 
end of the war, so rapidly, in fact, that a 
reaction was inevitable. And there were 
several factors at work to give momentum 
to this reaction. The heavy volume of 
betting that took place at games was an 
infection that began to spread in many 
directions. Thrown, or “jockeyed” games, 
were often written about in the press. 
We have seen how the New York Tribune 
hinted that the Atlantics had dumped 
their game to the Niagaras in order to 
secure better odds in future games. Some 
of the nationally known clubs had un- 
savory reputations. Dr. Harold Seymour, 
in his authoritative book, Baseball, the 
Early Years, writes that the Haymakers 
of Troy were controlled by New York 
gamblers, and that the Mutuals of New 
York were under the thumb of Boss 
Tweed, who was president of the club 
from 1860 to 1871. Henry Chadwick, the 
New York writer and _ self-appointed 
watchdog of the game, warned frequently 
of the dangers attendant to baseball 
gambling. 
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Another factor at work was the growth 
of professionalism, not an evil in itself, 
but bad because many of the teams con- 
tinued to operate under the guise of 
amateurism. The Cincinnati Red Stock- 
ings of 1869 were the first to admit full 
professionalism, but there were teams and 
players who played for money before that. 
Players were paid in a number of ways: 
some received regular salaries; other split 
the gate receipts, and still others were 
given jobs which they had to fill only 
when baseball did not interfere. The ob- 
vious result was a wide difference in per- 
formance between clubs devoting full 
time to baseball and those for whom the 
game was merely an avocation. After the 
game in which the simon pure Niagaras 
upset the professional Atlantics, Henry 
Chadwick inquired of John B. Sage, a 
member of the Niagara club: “Who are 
these men?” Mr. Sage replied with a 
perfect choice of words: “Why, Mr. 
Chadwick, they are young gentlemen of 
the town.” And so they were. Edward 
S. Hawley worked at the Western In- 
surance Company, Tom Emerson was a 
clerk at the M. & T. Bank, Myron Holley 
was in the flour business with his father, 
John Van Velsor had a bakery, Edwin 
Atwater was in the insurance business, 
and David Burt was in banking. It was 
apparent that young men such as these 
could not long compete with professionals, 
no matter what their latent abilities. 


Popular as it seemed to be, baseball 
was not without its detractors. The New 
York Tribune asked why it should be 
called the national game in preference to 
billiards, ten-pins, or bowling, when it 
was nothing more than school-kid base- 
ball, and was popular only because the 
newspapers had made it so. In late 1867 
the Express published a letter from a 
woman who protested that too much 
space was being given to the “thousand 
and one baseball clubs” of the city. “I am 
from New England,” she wrote, “and 
used to long sermons, but this is getting 
to be too much.” A rebuttal appeared in 
a few days from a correspondent who de- 


fended the game as “important to the 
physical development of our youth” and 
as something that “has weaned many 
from the gambling table and the haunts 
of vice.” The Paterson (N.J.) Press in a 
prophetic editorial copied in the Ball 
Players’ Chronicle had this to say: 


An evil of this baseball frenzy is the 
destruction of all regular business ha- 
bits. The time will come when every 
member of the first nines will be paid 
professional players and hundreds of 
our young men will aim at such a posi- 
tion as one of the most shining pin- 
nacles that fame can boast. 


As a prelude to the 1869 season, the 
Express sounded this warning: 

The intense baseball enthusiasm of last 
year has not worn off, but if baseball 
continues at the high degree of interest 
it did last year, we fear its days are 
numbered, for the public, fickle as it is, 
will have had too much of it, and seek 
entertainment elsewhere. 


It was with these somber words ringing 
in their ears that the Niagaras opened 
their season against the professional Cin- 
cinnati Red Stockings, who were destined 
to go through the 1869 season without a 
single loss. The visitors had little diffi- 
culty with the rusty Niagaras, winning, 
42-6. Their players were described as 
“gentlemen of pleasing manner and agree- 
able presence off the field; and calm, 
deliberate and confident on the field.” 
This was in contrast to the “fatal nervous- 
ness” shown by the Niagaras. 


A few days later, on June 8, the Ni- 
agaras played a local nine, the Columbias, 
in a game that would not deserve special 
notice, were it not for its score of 209 to 
10, the largest ever made in a regular 
game. The box score follows: 


Niagaras Outs Runs 
Cowing, 3b 3 25 
Hawley, ss 4 25 
Bettinger, c 1 24 
Green, p 2 22 
A. Holley, cf 3 24 
Emerson, If 2 24 
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Tanner, rf 4 23 
M. Holley, 2b 3 22 
Van Velsor, 1b 4 20 
27 209 
Columbias Outs Runs 
Jones, 3b 5 1 
Prettye, ss 2 1 
Winne, c 2 2 
Mack, p 5 eo 
Smith, cf 5 0 
Felix, lf 2 1 
Kurauss, rf + 1 
Retzing, 2b 1 2 
Toppert, 1b 3 0 
27 10 
Niagaras — 
40 20 9 0 18 19 26 58 19—209 
Columbias — 


2 oeleOret 3! '08 0 10—10 


Umpire — J. W. Wren. Scorers — E. 
Murray and Grant Warren. Time 3 hours. 


It was at this time the Niagaras were 
forced to make arrangements for a new 
home ground. The area at Sixth and 
York was to become part of a city-wide 
system of parks, and it was questionable 
whether a baseball diamond would be al- 
lowed. The Niagaras secured the use of 
some land at the Driving Park on East 
Ferry St., and proceeded to lay out a new 
field, which they were to use off and on 
during 1869 and 1870. At the new field 
the ground was rough and the turf not 
fully developed, and certainly the accessi- 
bility left much to be desired. Those who 
did not have their own means of transpor- 
tation had to take a street car to Main and 
Ferry, and then go by what was decribed 
as “a covered wagon” the rest of the way. 

Despite these difficulties, the team play- 
ed a full schedule with both local and out 
of town teams. They split two games with 
the Central Cities of Syracuse and jour- 
neyed to Cleveland to play a losing (40-36) 
game with the Forest Cities. They enter- 
tained the Eckfords of New York, de- 
scribed as the champions of America, and 
gave them a good tussle before losing, 
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24-18. The Independents of Dundas, 
Ont. returned an earlier visit by the Ni- 
agaras to their town and were rewarded 
with a 49-20 defeat. The Niagaras fol- 
lowed with a victory over the Alerts of 
Rochester, a loss to the Shermans of 
Utica, and another to the Haymakers of 
Troy, at Troy. The last big game of the 
season took place on September 15th at 
the Driving Park against the Forest Cities 
of Cleveland. A crowd of about 1,500 
watched the Cleveland team prevail by a 
score of 32-22, and marveled at the all- 
around play of Jim White, its catcher. 
Local fans were to see much more of him 
in the years ahead, when he was to be- 
come a great performer for Buffalo Na- 
tional League teams, and eventually to 
become part owner of the Buffalo Base- 


ball Club. 


Among the many changes taking place 
in baseball in the late 60s was a broad- 
ening of the ethnic base of the partici- 
pants. While at first most of the players 
were of Anglo-Saxon lineage, now the 
lineups in the daily papers contained 
many names unmistakably Irish and Ger- 
man in origin. The young men of the 
Negro race were not to be outdone; they 
had their teams as well, even though 
specifically barred from the National As- 
sociation of Baseball Players. On August 
6, 1869, a game billed for the colored 
championship of New York State was 
played at the old field of the Niagaras, 
with the Invincibles of Buffalo and the 
Fearless of Utica as combatants. The 
team name of the Buffalo club proved to 
be an unfortunate choice, judging from 
the score, which was 88-18 in favor of the 
Utica boys. The Express noted that there 
were ladies of all colors in the crowd. 


When the Niagaras opened their 1870 
season back at their old stand on the West 
Side against the Forest Cities of Rockford, 
Ill., the crowd was reported as “several 
hundred,” a far cry from the thousands 
who had turned out just two years back. 
Even a crowd of this size caused the Ex- 
press to comment that there were indica- 
tions that “baseball is not quite dead.” 


The Rockford club, whose star pitcher 
was A. G. Spalding, founder of the fam- 
ous sporting goods house that still bears 
his name, won easily, 44-13. Said the 
Commercial Advertiser: “The Hoosiers 
(sic) are an athletic looking set of fel- 
lows, and proved altogether too much for 
the Niagara chaps, which latter could, we 
have no doubt, if they were to try hard, 
find some game they might play better 
than they do baseball.” How the mighty 
had fallen! 


This inauspicious start set the pattern 
for the rest of the season. Playing the 
most ambitious schedule in their history, 
the Niagaras faced the Chicago White 
Stockings (losing 64-14), Harvard Uni- 
versity (losing 29-14), the Haymakers of 
Troy (losing 27-24), the Athletics of 
Philadelphia (losing 30-4), the Forest 
Cities of Cleveland (losing 26-4), the 
Olympics of Washington (losing 25-9), 
the Atlantics of Brooklyn (losing 24-3), 
and the Pastimes of Baltimore (losing 
55-23). It should be pointed out that 
each of these teams, with the exception 
of the Harvards, was a professional nine. 
Interspersed with all of the deftats were 
two modest victories for the Niagaras, 
these coming in games with the Gobblers 
of Nunda and the team from Cortland 
Normal. 


As the season neared its end, the Ex- 
press saw fit to comment on the sad state 
of baseball affairs by praising the Niag- 
aras for bringing the best teams to Buf- 
falo, despite a depleted treasury and a 
team weakened by the loss of Pitcher At- 
water, who had joined the Cincinnati 
club, and Captain Ed Hawley, who could 
not spare the time from his business. 
Local fans were chided for not appreci- 
ating the efforts of the Niagaras, and for 
sneaking into the ball park or watching 
over the fences, in order to save paying a 
quarter. There was a rebuke, also, for the 
hundreds of “‘ill-behaved young vaga- 
bonds” who milled around the field, dis- 
turbing the spectators and bothering the 
scorekeeper. 


The Niagaras played sporadically the 
next few years, but for all intents and 
purposes, top-grade amateur baseball in 
Buffalo was dead. The following lament 
for the national game appeared in the 
Express on June 2, 1871: 


There was a time when the mere men- 
tion of the name Niagaras would ex- 
cite a thrill of pride in the heart of 
every Buffalonian. Yesterday was prac- 
tice day and only a few men showed up 
to play, knock up a few, and catch. 
The national game is not thriving in 
Buffalo. Good men are impossible to 
get. Some have left the city; others 
are in business. The Queen City will 
have to go without a nine, or form a 
stock company and hire one. Mean- 
while, the lawns are being rolled for 
croquet. 


Baseball of the type that could capture 
the interest of the entire city was not dead 
in 1871; it was only dormant. It was 
kept alive by the kids who played one- 
old-cat on a vacant lot, by the neighbor- 
hood and company teams that continued 
to compete, and by the baseball fans of 
all ages who followed the results of games 
in the newly-formed league of the Na- 
tional Association of Professional Baseball 
Players. In due time (July of 1877), the 
stock company that the Express had sug- 
gested was organized and a Buffalo pro- 
fessional nine was fielded for the first 
time. From that year to the present time, 
the city has never been without repre- 
sentation in professional baseball, a record 
exceeded by only two cities, Chicago and 
Boston. Many great teams, both major 
and minor league, have represented the 
city; many great players, 13 of them 
honored in the Baseball Hall of Fame at 
Cooperstown, have worn the Buffalo uni- 
form. Over the years, the city has played 
a significant role in the history of profes- 
sional baseball, being the birthplace of 
the controversial reserve clause used in 
baseball contracts. The team was an early 
member of the National League, a partic- 
ipant in the players’ revolt of 1890, a 
partner in the Federal League fiasco of 
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Tur CHAMPIONSHIP OF WESTERN NEW York, 
The Niagara Club of Buffalo have issued the 
following circular: 


HEADQUARTERS NIAGARA B. B. CLuB, 
UFFALO, August 4th, 1868, 
To the Base Ball Fraternity of New York State: 

This club, now holding possession of the champion gold 
ball, awarded it by the Committee at the Auburn Tourna- 
ment, have recently received authority from that Com- 
mittee to establish such rules as they may deem proper 
regulating the conditions for which the said ball shall be 
played for and held. 

With a view to promote the best interests of the game, 
and acting under the authority delegated to us by said 
Committee, we announce the following 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

ist—No challenge shall be accepted from clubs outside 
the State of New York, nor from clubs from New York 
City, or from clubs within a circuit of twenty miles there- 
from. 

24--No junior club shall have the right to challenge. 

8d—All regularly organized base clubs in New York 
State, may com for the gold ball, with the exceptions 
named in rules ist and 2d. 

4th—The club holding possession of the gold ball reserve 
the right to play upon their own grounds. 

S5th—Only one game shall be n to decide 
sion of the ball, and but one challenge shall be accepted 


from any one club during the season. 
6th—The season shall commence May ist and end No- 


ember ist. 
: th—The club holding the ball shall not be obliged to 
play in its defense oftener than every two weeks, and 
should such club be absent from home on a trip the ball 
shall not be lost by default of play within the time speci- 


i. 
Act —All matches deciding possession of the ball shall be 


governed strictly by the rules and regulations of the 
** National Association of Base Ball Players.” 
§th—Challenges shall be accepted in the order of their 
receipt, and any that may not be fulfilled at the expiration 
of one year from the date of possessson shall be consid- 


2 land void. 
orretnThe club holding thé ball shall not offer entertain- 


i erefor. 
ited eee et z the ball shall be entitled to its 
permaneni possession atter holding it one year, subject 
to all the foregoing rules. 

The Niagara Base Ball Club received the gold ball at the 
hands of the Auburn Tournament Committee July 34, 
1967, and to retain possession thereof permanently must 
defend it for one year from the date named. 

Although the intrinsic value of the ball is $500, its chief 
yalue to the possessors should be as an emblem of super- 
jority, which one year’s possession against all eligible 
rivals would in all probability fairly determine. 

From the date of this circular the Niagara Base Ball 
Ciub will hold itself in readiness to accept all challenges 
for the gold ball, according to the foregoing rules and 
regulations, and we cordially invite all clubs eligible for 
the prize to come and get it, with our good wishes, 

EDWARD B. SMITH, 
President Niagara B. B. Club. 


The Ball Players’ Chronicle, August 29, 1867, p. 2. 


1914 and 1915, and a pioneer in the com- 
munity ownership of baseball clubs. 

When one looks back at the story of 
almost 90 years of professional baseball in 
Buffalo, it is sometimes easy to forget that 
there was a chapter that came before — 
a chapter written by the members of the 
Niagara Baseball Club, so aptly described 
by John B. Sage as “young gentlemen of 
the town.” 
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Military History Chapter Notes 


History of the Troop I, Ist N. Y. Cavalry 
and 102nd Trench Mortar Battery 


by Charles Pearson, Jr 


Military authorities approved an in- 
crease in the Cavalry of the State of New 
York early in 1912, and Buffalo was sug- 
gested as a proper place for recruiting one 
Troop. A meeting was held at the Uni- 
versity Club at which Col. Oliver B. 
Bridgeman (now Brigadier retired) of the 
Ist Cavalary N.G.N.Y. and Capt. Lincoln 
G. Andrews (now Brigadier retired) of 
the 2nd cavalry USA pointed out that 
the new organization must be an efficient 
military unit, ready to serve either State 
or Country if called upon. 


Not long after this first meeting 42 men 
were mustered into the service on May 
7, 1912, and dismounted drills were held 
regularly at the 74th Regt. Armory; later 
the Troop, which shortly after its organi- 
zation was designated as Troop I Ist 
Cavalry NGNY, was given locker space 
and the use of the drill hall one night a 
week at the 65th Regt. Armory where it 
made its headquarters. The men of the 
Troop raised a fund with which six 
horses were bought and stabled in an old 
Livery stable on Humboldt Pkwy. which 
was provided by Erie County. Within a 
year the State of New York provided for 
the erection of the present Armory on 
1015 West Delavan Ave. The first order- 
ed duty for the Troop came in July 1912 
when it went to Manlius, N. Y. for a 
week’s field instruction under Captain 
Andrews. In October 1912 orders to elect 
Officers were received and the following 
were elected: William J. Donovan, Cap- 
tain; Davis T. Dunbar, Ist Lieutenant; 
George B. Walbridge, 2nd Lieutenant. 


The winter following was largely de- 
voted .o dismounted drill and instruction 
in elementary horsemanship. Thorough 
discipl.ne and attention to duty were en- 
forced by the Officers with the result that 
high »raise was given by Captain An- 
drews at the Spring inspection in 1913. 


In June 1913 the Officers and Sergeants 
attend+d a Camp of Instruction at Non- 
tauk Point, Long Island. As the State 
did nct order the Cavalry units into sum- 
mer camp a week’s march was planned 
for Troop I which was, necessarily, volun- 
tary, Lut in which the entire Troop par- 
ticipated. This march covered a circuit 
of Orchard Park, Plate Lakeview and 
back to Buffalo. During the week ele- 
mentary maneuvers demonstrated the 
principles learned in drill and Non-com- 
missioned Officers school. In April 1914 
Troop I was ordered to Depew, N. Y. for 
service in aid of civil authorities in con- 
nectioa with a strike at the Gould Coup- 
ler Works, where it relieved the 74th In- 
fantry. This duty proved of high value in 
developing the efficiency of the Troop, 
and Captain Andrews again took occasion 
to compliment Captain Donovan after 
inspecting the Troop while on this duty. 
At Depew Charles Pearson, Jr. was elect- 
ed 2nd Lieutenant to fill the vacancy 
made by Lieutenant Walbridge who had 
resign-d. The State failed to call the 
Cavalry units into the field during the 
summ+r of 1914, so another voluntary 
tour of duty for Troop I was carried out 
at its own expense, this time taking the 
form of a week’s camp on the Strykers 
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Troop I NGNY assembled in front of Delavan Avenue Armory, December 12, 1920. 


102nd Trench Mortar Battery just back from France, 1919. 
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Ist Lieutenant Davis T. Dunbar 


Farm at Derby, the present home of the 
Lake Shore Hunt Club. By this time the 
Troop owned upwards of 50 horses. The 
utmost attention was given to rifle prac- 
tice both on the indoor range at the 65th 
Armory during the winter season and out- 
doors at the Kenilworth range during 
warm weather with the result that Troop 
I, at that time the youngest organization 
in the State, won third place with a fig- 
ure of merit of 101.94 among 190 units 
in the New York National Guard. This 
figure was bettered in 1915 when, with a 
mark of 108.59, the Troop lost first place 
in the State to Troop D of Syracuse by a 
very narrow margin. The drill season of 
1914-1915 was largely devoted to mounted 
work in anticipation of the maneuvers ex- 
pected in the summer of 1915. These 
were held at Fishkill Plains, N. Y. in July 
and were the occasion of Troop I’s first 
duty with the rest of the Regiment and 
with other arms of the service. It is in- 
teresting to note that the assembling of 
the Ist Cavalry for these maneuvers was 
the first time a Cavalry Regiment had 
been called into the field as a unit by the 
State since the Civil war. At these ma- 
neuvers Troop I proved that it could hold 
its own with even the old Troops of the 
Regiment and was complimented by the 
regular Cavalry Officers assembled there 
upon many occasions on the way it con- 
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Captain William J. Donovan 


Captain Charles Pearson, Jr. 


ducted itself during the ten days of this 
duty. Lieutenant Dunbar had felt the 
need of resigning for personal reasons, but 
the Troop simply would not have it, and 
he several times yielded to their demands 
that he stay. Finally, however, it became 
absolutely necessary, and his resignation 
was accepted in April 1916. 

In the spring of 1916 the new Armory 
was completed and the Troop moved into 
its present home. It was not even settled 
there when on June 19, 1916, it was call- 
ed into Federal service for duty on the 
Mexican border. Captain Donovan was 
at the time with the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in Belgium and Germany, so the 
Troop went to the border in command of 
Lieutenant Pearson who received his com- 
mission as Ist Lieutenant while enroute. 
C. Pascal Franchot was promoted to 2nd 
Lieutenant to fill the vacancy just va- 
cated. Captain Donovan joined the 
Troop at McAllen, Texas in July. 

The duty on the border is perhaps best 
described as being tedious; the Army 
stationed along the entire length of the 
border was not used except for policing, 
and although the Ist Cavalry took two or 
three long hikes (one of 250 miles) and 
participated in many maneuvers and tar- 
get practice, the waits between times 
were often long and drill became nothing 
more than daily routine work. The Regi- 


ment was the last of the NYNG to be 
ordered home and did not receive its or- 
ders until March 1917. The Troop left 
McAllen, Texas, March 5, 1917, and ar- 
rived in Buffalo on the 12th. So well 
were its papers prepared that it was in- 
spected and mustered out of the service 
of the United States the following day, 
March 13, 1917, after serving nine long 
months. 


During the absence of the National 
Guard on border duty the State of New 
York organized Depot units to fill the 
places made vacant by troops called into 
Federal service. A. Conger Goodyear was 
commissioned Captain of the Depot 
Troop which took the place of I Troop 
and had as his Lieutenants, Harry Glenny 
and Harloe E. Chaffee, who never re- 
ceived formal commissions but who spent 
much time and study on the work in hand 
and assisted Captain Goodyear materially. 
Upon the return of the Troop from the 
border the Depot units were disbanded, 
and Captain Donovan took over the work 
once more. Only a few weeks elapsed be- 
fore war was declared with the Hun, and 
I Troop, which had so recently returned 
from field service, scattered to the four 
winds, some into the French Army, a few 
into other units of the NYNG but mostly 
into Officers training camps. When noses 
were counted it was found that only one 
Officer and 20 enlisted men of the border 
Troop remained. The work of recruiting 
and instructing a new Troop was under- 
taken with a determination to make it a 
real Troop of Cavalry as its predecessors 
had been. Lieutenant Pearson was com- 
missioned a Captain, Sergeants Dilke and 
Richard F. Cloak were commissioned Ist 
and 2nd Lieutenants respectively, the re- 
maining 18 enlisted men of the Border 
Troop were made non-commissioned Of- 
ficers and special duty men. 


On July 15, 1917 this new Troop with 
3 Officers anad 105 enlisted men was call- 
into Federal service and on the 21st was 
mustered by Captain Muncaster, Inf. 
USA. So fast did the work of training 


progress that when on the 13th of August 
1917 the Troop entrained for Bay Ridge, 
N. Y. (the mobilization point of the Ist 
Cavalry) the men all knew the elemen- 
tary details of the Cavalryman. A two 
month’s stay at Bay Ridge found the Reg- 
iment again rolling across the country, 
this time to Camp Wadsworth, S. C. as 
a destination, arriving October 11, 1917. 
Meantime the Governor of the State had 
issued orders to organize Depot units; ac- 
cordingly, I Troop 1st Cavalry NYG was 
organized with Christian Mathieson com- 
missioned Captain, Lorenso Burrows, 3rd, 
Ist Lieutenant and Huntington Downer, 
2nd Lieutenant. This Troop was con- 
tinued and is the organization from which 
the present Troop originated. 


Upon its arrival at Camp Wadsworth 
the Troop was met at the train by Col. 
Charles I. DeBevois (now Brigadier Gen- 
eral) who told Captain Pearson of the 
breaking up of the Ist Cavalry into Ma- 
chine Gun Companies and a Trench 
Mortar Battery, it falling to the lot of 
Troop I to be designated as the latter. 
For the first time in its life Troop I de- 
trained and made camp without a single 
horse, in a cotton field close to the Artil- 
lery Regiments. 


General Orders No. 9 Hdgtrs. 27 Div. 
received October 17, 1917, designated the 
Troop as the 102nd Trench Mortar Bat- 
tery and assigned the Battery to the 52nd 
Field Artillery Brigade. In order to bring 
the Battery up to the required strength, 
16 men were assigned from Troop F, 31 
from the 47th N. Y. Infantry and 30 
from the 10th N. Y. Infantry. The Bat- 
tery did not receive any 6 in. Newton 
Mortars until after its arrival in France 
but while at Camp Wadsworth worked 
with improvised mortars made of 6 in. 
iron pipe from which Bombs made from 
vegetable cans loaded with T N T were 
shot. Captain Braithwait D.S.O. and 
Sergeant Cookson of the British Military 
Mission were assigned to instruct; so ef- 
ficiently did they go about their work that 
the erstwhile Cavalrymen soon became 
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expert bombers, and their practice range 
on the outskirts of the Camp attracted 
much attention. The winter was severe 
and living under canvas was a hardship, 
but plenty of hard work kept the men fit 
and healthy. Although no men were 
dropped on account of sickness the Bat- 
tery was continually losing men through 
the personnel officer who transferred 
them. Also dropped were five of the 
eighteen who had been in the Border 
Troop to accept commissions, and six who 
had enlisted after the return from the 
Border. One of the five was Charles E. 
Geraghty who was commissioned a 2nd 
Lieutenant and assigned to the Battery. 
On April 17, 1918, the Division started 
moving out of Camp to embarkation 
camps. On May 3 the Battery received 
its orders to be ready and on May 21 en- 
trained for Camp Stuart, Newport News, 
Va., where it arrived the following even- 
ing. So great had been the ravages of the 
Personnel Officers that 30 men were re- 
quired to bring the Battery up to strength, 
which called for 5 Officers, 169 enlisted 
men, 4 medical enlisted men and 1 Ord- 
nance Corporal attached; 30 men all 


over 6 ft. tall were assigned from a draft 
of replacements hailing from Oklahoma 
and Texas. When, on the evening of June 
6th, the Battery embarked on the USS. 
transport, Matsonia, it was composed of 
men from I Troop, and F Troop of the 
Ist Cavalry and the 10th and 47th In- 
fantry and National Army men from 
Oklahoma and Texas. Twelve almost un- 
eventful days were spent crossing to St. 
Nasaire, France where on the morning of 
June 19th the Battery disembarked, 
marching immediately to rest camp No. 1. 
From this time up until its departure for 
the front on September 8th the Battery was 
moved several times, underwent training 
at the Artillery School at DeLouge and 
had various Officers and Enlisted men as- 
signed to special schools of instruction. 
The 52nd Artillery Brigade was assigned 
to the 33rd Div. (Illinois) National 
Guard which held the sector between the 
Meuse River on its right and the Argonne 
Forest on its left. On September 23, Lt. 
R. E. Bell reported for duty with the Bat- 
tery, and for the first time the Battery was 
fully Officered. The night of October 
20th the 33rd Div. was relieved by a 


Buffalo Street, Troop I, McAllen, Texas. 
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Troop I on the Mexican Border. 


French Div. and the 52nd Art. Brigade 
was relieved from duty, with the 33rd 
Div. to be assigned a few days later to the 
79th Div. which was about to relieve the 
French on the right bank of the Meuse 
River. Experience showed what little 
success the ammunition trucks had in 
taking the Mortars and bombs (each 
bomb weighing 52 lbs.) near enough to 
the gun positions to make them practical. 
Therefore, during the time between being 
relieved from duty with the 3rd and being 
assigned to the 79th Div., 36 machine gun 
carts and mules with the necessary har- 


nesses were obtained, the carts rebuilt to 
carry Mortars and bombs and the men 
instructed in an entirely new method of 
handling the equipment. November 7th 
found the Battery directly in the rear of 
the Infantry with its 12 Mortars and an 
abundance of ammunition. This position 
it maintained until relieved from duty in 
the line on November 18th. Upon being 
relieved the Battery took up quarters in 
a much battered Barracks in the old Cav- 
alry post just outside the great walls of 
Verdun where it remained until orders 
were received for the Brigade to join its 
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own Div., which it had not seen since 
being separated from it at Camp Wads- 
worth. Shortly after joining the Div. or- 
ders were received for the Battery to pro- 
ceed to a Port of Embarkation via the 
classification at LeMans and on the 29th 
of December it was at Brest awaiting 
transportation to the United States. On 
January 5, 1919, the Battery embarked on 
the S.S. Goentoer and after a very un- 
pleasant voyage disembarked in New 
York on January 24th having been aboard 
19 days. After a short stay at Camp Mills, 
the Battery took its final stride to Camp 
Upton, Long Island, where on February 
4, 1919, all enlisted men were honorably 
discharged, two days later the Officers re- 
ceived honorable discharges. 

Although owing to the topography of 
the terrain the Battery went into action 
only once, and the fact the position war- 
fare, for which Trench Mortars were 
primarily used, was a thing of the past 
after September 26, 1918, it was how- 
ever held in support continually, and its 
truck train, manned by details from the 
Battery, was twice cited for its works in 
supplying ammunition to the gun posi- 
tions. 


After the war, affairs in the NGNY 
were as active as before, and the Delavan 
Ave. Armory came in for its full share. 
Upon the resignation of Captain Mathie- 
son, Lieutenant Burrows became Captain 
on November 13, 1919. George M. Den- 
ny, who served during the war in the 
18th Cavalry as a Ist Lieutenant was 
made Ist Lieutenant, and Henry D. He- 
bard was made 2nd Lieutenant. While 
Captain Burrows was in command the 
Troop purchased its farm at Orchard 
Park where its members and former mem- 
bers were always assured of a welcome 
and plenty of riding on the country roads 
in summer. A number of horses were kept 
there for this purpose. 

Captain Burrows resigned on October 
7, 1920, and ist Lieutenant Denny was 
made Captain on November 10, 1920; on 
December 14, 1920, 2nd Lieutenant He- 
bard was commissioned 1st Lieutenant, 
and Charles D. Reidpath was commis- 
sioned 2nd Lieutenant. These three Of- 
ficers were now in command of the Troop. 

In the organization a Machine Gun 
Troop has been included in the Regiment 
for some years, and that of the 1st N. Y. 
Cavalry has been stationed in Brooklyn 


25th anniversary of the original group which enlisted in Troop I, \st N.Y. Cavalry, 1937. Stand- 
ing: Francis X. Bennett, Thomas S. Hemenway, Paul F. Mann, Eugene C. A. Reed, Fred S. Whit- 
hey, Robert North, Charles A. Tracy, William K. Allen, George P. Urban, Edward W. Hamilton, 
C. Edgar Schabacker, Everett W. Jameson, George B. Walbridge, Clifford A. Cutler, Sherman 
Jewett, Jeffers F. Richardson. Kneeling: Sheldon Thompson, Jr., Amos S. Weaver, Lewis G. Bas- 
sett, Matthew W. Bennett, Charles Pearson, Jr. The horse, “Tf’, was bought as an unbroken colt 


and at this time was 25 years old. 
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Troop I parading in Buffalo after return from Mexican border, 1917. 


at Regimental Hdqtrs. After the war it 
was decided to make Buffalo the home 
of the Machine Gun Troop and also to 
have the Hdqtrs. of the 3rd Squadron 
here. Accordingly Walter Gresham An- 
drews, who was commissioned Major 
during the war, was commissioned Major 
of Cavalry NGNY and assigned to com- 
mand the 3rd Squadron with Hdqtrs. at 
Buffalo. His commissioned staff was 
made up of Gilbert R. Blehdon, Ist. 
Lieutenant and Adjutant, and Ralph 
Kimberly, Ist Lieutenant and Supply Of- 
ficer. P. Urban was commissioned Cap- 
tain and given command of the N.G. 
Troop with Hugh D. Stillman, Ist Lieu- 
tenant, and R. W. Rheinhart and Clark 
F. Davis, 2nd Lieutenants. These four 
Officers together. with Major Andrews 
were well on the road to completing the 
organization of a machine gun Troop 
when the Army staff changed its mind. 
The make up of a Cavalry Regiment, ex- 
cluding the Machine Gun Troop, re- 
quired instead of 12 Troops, only 6, but 
each of the 6 had a mounted machine 
rifle platoon. When its was seen there 
was to be no N.G. Troop here, Major 
Andrews resigned as did his staff, Lieu- 
tenants Blehdon and Kimberly. Henry 
Adsit was commissioned Major of Cavalry 


NGNY and assigned to fill the vacancy 
left by Andrews. As his supply Officer 
Major Adsit had Hillard E. Dickson who 
held a commission as lst Lieutenant. 
Later Major Adsit resigned and Squad- 
ron Hdqtrs. was moved to Rochester. 
Captain Denny had his Troop at summer 
camp twice, at Camp Dix, N. Y. in 1920 
and at Fort Ethan Allen in 1921. He 
continually arranged various competitions 
to interest his men and make it attractive 
for recruits. In 1921 he decided to cele- 
brate the 9th birthday of the Troop by 
holding an indoor horse show. With the 
aid of a few friends, mostly ex-troopers, 
a very successful horse show was held on 
May 7th, 1922. 

When the new organization of a Cav- 
alry Regiment called for only 6 Troops 
the old Troop lost its designating letter I 
which had grown so dear to many a man 
who had served in it and especially to 
those who had been for nine months on the 
Border and had so often looked along the 
half mile of mess shacks in the 1st Cavalry 
camp to see it stand out in bold relief 
against the whitewashed wall. Now this 
Troop is known as E Troop and, in 
closing, we of old Troop I 1st Cavalry 
join in wishing E Troop 101st Cavalry 
NGNY a long, useful and successful life. 
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Albion W. Tourgee as Editor of The Basis 


by Dean H. Keller 


In 1891, through his column, “A By- 
stander’s Notes,” in the Chicago Inter 
Ocean, Albion W. Tourgee launched an 
organization called the National Citizen’s 
Rights Association. This organization had 
as its purpose the achievement of the 
rights of all people, but its attention was 
most often directed to Negro equality.1 
Ever since his experiences in North Caro- 
lina from 1865 to 1879, Tourgee was in- 
terested in the Negro and his position in 
America. Indeed, it has been said that 
from “1881 to 1897 he was the most 
militant, vocal, persistant, and widely 
heard advocate of Negro equality in the 
United States . . .”2 

Tourgee’s early novels, those based on 
the Reconstruction period such as A 
Fool’s Errand and Bricks Without Straw, 
were almost all concerned with the Ne- 
gro, and he spoke out on the subject in 
lectures and through the columns of his 
magazine, Our Continent (1882-1884). 
President Garfield asked him to put his 
plan for a Federal education program, 
aimed especially at aiding the recently 
freed slave, into a book and Tourgee pro- 
duced An Appeal to Caesar (1884) in 
response. At various times after 1884 
Tourgee wrote columns and articles for 
the Chicago Inter Ocean, and many of 
them dealt with the question of Negro 
equality. However, in 1894 the editors of 


1 For background on the N.C.R.A. see Otto 
H. Olsen, “Albion W. Tourgee and Negro 
Militants of the 1890’s: A Documentary Selec- 
tion,” Science and Society, XXVIII (Spring, 
1964), pp. 183-208. 

2 Ibid., p. 184. 

3 Dean H. Keller, “Albion Tourgee and a 
National Education Program,” Peabody Jour- 
nal of Education, XLI (November, 1963), pp. 
131-135. 

4 The house may still be seen in Mayville. 
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the Inter Ocean dropped Tourgee’s col- 
umn, and the N.C.R.A., which had at- 
tracted some one hundred thousand 
members according to ‘Tourgee, was 
faced with the loss of its most effective 
method of communication. 

At this time Tourgee and his family 
were living at Mayville, New York, in a 
house that they purchased shortly after 
leaving North Carolina. They called their 
home “Thorheim,” and it was located on 
a little hill overlooking the northern 
shore of Lake Chautauqua.t Tourgee 
was no stranger to this part of the coun- 
try. He was born in Williamsfield, Ohio 
and raised in Kingsville, Ohio, both in 
the northeastern corner of the state close 
to Lake Erie. He attended the University 
of Rochester5 from 1859 until 1861 when 
he took a teaching position at Wilson, 
New York. For a short time after the 
Civil War he taught school in Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, and also wrote for the Erie Dis- 
patch.6 From “Thorheim” Tourgee made 
many business trips. He traveled both 
east and west on extensive lecture tours, 
but Mayville was his home until President 
McKinley appointed him United States 
Consul at Bordeaux, France, in 1897. 

Soon after the loss of his regular outlet 
in the Inter Ocean Tourgee began to 
search for another paper willing to take 
up his column, but his correspondence at 


It is located south of the business district on 
Route 17, and it is appropriately marked. 

5 Although he did not complete his work at 
the University, Tourgee was awarded his de- 
gree in absentia when he joined the 27th 
New York Volunteer Infantry. See Margaret 
Toth, “Albion Winegar Tourgee, 762,” The 
University of Rochester Library Bulletin, VU 
(Spring, 1953), pp. 57-62. 

6 Roy F. Dibble, Albion W. Tourgee. (New 
York: Lemeke & Buechner, 1921), p. 31. 
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this time indicates that he had little suc- 
cess.7 He no doubt felt confined and in- 
hibited when he had no regular forum in 
which to express his views and promote 
his ideas, and there was always the prac- 
tical, financial side to be considered. 
The failure of Our Continent in 1884 had 
wiped out Tourgee’s savings and put him 
in debt. His fiction, after the very pop- 
ular A Fool’s Errand and other novels of 
the Reconstruction, had declined steadily 
in popularity, and he was finding it more 
and more difficult to interest publishers in 
his work. The loss of the steady income 
from his column would certainly be felt 
by his family. 

It is not surprising, then, to find that 
on March 20, 1895, there appeared The 
Basis, A Journal of Good Citizenship, 
edited by Albion W. Tourgee and printed 
by S. McGerald & Sons of Buffalo, New 
York, for the Citizen’s Publishing Com- 
pany, also of Buffalo. With this venture 
Tourgee hoped to improve the economic 
condition of his family and provide him- 
self with a regular outlet for his writings, 
and all of this would be built on the 
broad base already established with the 
N.C.R.A. : 

Tourgee decided to locate his new 
journal in Buffalo and Mayville for sev- 
eral reasons. First of all, as he stated in 
the first issue of The Basis,8 the matter of 
efficient distribution was no longer a 
major problem. Certainly, it would be 
less expensive for him to live in a home 
of his own than it would be to move his 
family to rented apartments in New York. 
And, besides, Tourgee had _ established 
many business and personal contacts in 
Buffalo which he no doubt wished to 
maintain. He had already secured S. 
McGerald & Sons to publish his history 
of the 105th Ohio Volunteer Infantry ;9 


7 The Albion W. Tourgee Papers are located 
at the Chautauqua County Historical Society, 
Westfield, New York. 

8 The Basis, A Journal of Good Citizenship, 
March 20, 1895, p. 2. 

9 Albion W. Tourgee, The Story of a Thou- 
sand. (Buffalo: S. McGerald & Son, 1896). 

10 Dibble, op. cit., p. 114. 


he gave a series of lectures at the Buffalo 
Law School from time to time,!° and his 
friend, lawyer, and, at least for one book, 
his literary agent,11 Adelbert Moot, was 
from this city. 


On the second page of the first issue of 
The Basis, Tourgee set out the editorial 
policy of his journal, and he adhered to 
this policy throughout the life of the pub- 


lication. 


What will The Basis represent? (1) 
The Convictions of the editor. No man 
or set of men will have any power to 
restrict or modify the expression of his 
views. Whatever he believes to be for 
the welfare of the American people and 
the promotion of a better civilization 
and a more practical Christianity and 
a more perfect self-government, that he 
will advocate. (2) Within such bounds 
as may be deemed promotive of its 
aims, it will permit and encourage the 
discussions of all questions bearing on 
industrial, political and social condi- 
tions. (3) It will have but one hobby, 
to wit, that the people are the actual 
source of power and are alone ulti- 
mately responsible for its exercise; that 
if the nation, the state, the city, the 
country, the village suffer from bad 
parties, bad legislators, bad administra- 
tors, ‘bosses,’ ‘gangs,’ or any form of 
political pirates, it is because — and 
only because — it was afflicted with 
bad, careless, neglectful or selfish citi- 
zens.12 


It would, he concluded, be a journal 
“devoted to Good Citizenship, Good 
Government, Good Literature.”!3 We 
have already noted Tourgee’s sympathy 
for the Negro, and it is significant to see 
that in the very first issue of The Basis 


11 The book was "89, Edited from the Orig- 

inal Manuscript by Edgar Henry, (New York: 
Cassell, 1888). Tourgee published the book 
under the pseudonym, and Moot carried on 
negotiations for him. 


12 The Basis, March 20, 1895, p. 2. 
13 Ibid., p. 3. 
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he made it clear that the theme and con- 
tent of so many of his Inter Ocean col- 
umns would continue. 


Because the editor believes the race 
question to be one of the most im- 
portant problems that has confronted 
Christian civilization, it will receive due 
attention in these pages.14 


The Negro question was the subject of 
many editorials, and on May 18 Tourgee 
began a regular feature, called “The Mob 
Record,” which reported various murders 
and lynchings of colored people. 


That The Basis was to be the organ of 
the National Citizen’s Rights Association 
was apparent in the first issue in which a 
letter on the back cover invited all mem- 
bers of the Association to subscribe to the 
journal. The name of the organization 
was changed to the National Citizen’s 
League, and The Basis presented the pro- 
gram and constitution of the new group. 


The purpose of this Order is to pro- 
mote the study of citizenship among all 
classes of citizens of the United States, 
the maintainance of the legal rights 


14 Ibid., p. 13. 
15 Ibid., May 4, 1895, p. 26. 
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and privileges of all, the personal secu- 
rity of each and the general welfare, 
through the due exercise of the powers 
of each and the faithful exercise of the 
obligations incumbent upon all.15 


Some of the other important questions 
of the day that Tourgee discussed in his 
editorials were the “new” South, currency, 
profit sharing, colored writers, bossism, 
for a Good Government Party in New 
York, voting machines, vote buying and 
selling, Christian Socialism, protection, 
Ohio’s anti-lynch law, patriotism, and he 
promoted Buffalo as the site of the 1896 
Republican Convention. 


Besides his editorials, which took up 
several pages of each issue, Tourgee pre- 
sented his readers with a number of reg- 
ular features. One of the first and one of 
the most important and regular of these 
was the “Good Government Club Depart- 
ment” conducted by Thomas R. Slicer. 
Tourgee himself contributed “A By- 
stander’s Notes,” a title he used in the 
Inter Ocean, and, a little less regularly, 
“Migma,” a carryover from Our Con- 
tinent. ‘Tourgee’s daughter, Aimee, con- 
ducted “In Lighter Vein,” a collection of 
quotations from other papers and maga- 
zines with an occasional original poem or 
drawing. On September 7, 1895, William 
K. Wickes began a department called 
“Boy and Girl Citizens,” reflecting Tour- 
gee’s idea that children should be taught 
the responsibilities of citizenship. In 1887 
Tourgee published a series of letters in 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate to 
impress upon young people the impor- 
tance of good government.!16 Good citi- 
zenship was the theme of the other two 
regular features of The Basis. In July, 
1895, a portion of the journal was de- 
voted to lessons in good government, call- 
ed “The Citizenship Chautauqua,” and 
on September 7, 1895, the occasional col- 
umn, called “Our Women Citizens” was 
taken over by Ada C. Sweet and given a 
more prominent position. 


16 Albion W. Tourgee, “Letters to a King,” 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, XXXV (Jan- 
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Wuy has it assumed this form’. For the 
convenience of its readers in perusing its pages 
and preserving its issues if they shall choose 


First issue of The Basis as a monthly. 


The general contents of the magazine 
varied to some extent, but it was certains 
ly weighted with political and_ historical 
articles, such as “Good Citizenship,” by 
Benjamin F. Fritz,17 and “The Military 
Aspect of Canals,” by Capt. J. G. Leife,18 
and such contributions by Tourgee as the 
serialization of his history of the 105th 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, “The Story of 
a Thousand,’”!9 “Our Financial Plat- 
form,”29 and “John Walter Stephens, — 
Hero.”21 Tourgee and his daughter con- 
tributed much of the fiction also. The 
first issue contained his “Fin de Seicle 
Dog,”?2 and a later issue presented “An 
Age of Reparation.”23 The most steady 
contributor of fiction to The Basis was 
Aimee Tourgee. In the second issue she 


uary 5-September 28, 1887). These articles 
were later collected as a book, Letters to a 
King (Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe, 1888). 

17 The Basis, September 7, 1895, pp. 681-684. 

18 [bid., June 29, 1895, pp. 404-407. 

19 Ibid., May 25-November 2, 1895, pp. 239- 
244, 295-301, 368-374, 430-436, 495-499, 621-627, 
653-658, 686-688, 938-942. The earlier part of 
this series appeared in the Cosmopolitan, 
XVIII (November, 1894-April, 1895), pp. 69-80, 
223-234, 341-355, 491-502, 608-619, 729-738. 

20 Ibid., May 18, 1895, p. 195. Tourgee fol- 
lowed this with several articles on currency 
and the gold and silver debate, and these were 
developed into a book, The War of the Stand- 
ards (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896). 


began a serial called “A Pacific Idyl,” 
and it ran until May 18, 1895. She also 
wrote “In the Golden Prime,”24 “In the 
Pass,’25 and “A Minister’s Fee.”26 She 
contributed several poems and one espe- 
cially interesting feature article, “Some 
Uncollected Autographs.”27 This was a 
collection, with comments, of letters writ- 
ten to Albion W. Tourgee by such well 
known persons as James A. Garfield, Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, Lew Wallace, Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle, Kate Field, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, and Julia Ward Howe. 
Other contributors of fiction and poetry 
to The Basis were Edward L. Keys, Rose 
Baker Howe, John Cunningham More, 
J. W. Ritner, James Edwin Campbell, 
Marian Darwin, and, perhaps most im- 
portant, “Out of the Depths” by W. H. 
Anderson and W. H. Stowers,28 two Ne- 
gro writers from Detroit who collaborated 
on the novel, Appointed (1894). 
Comments upon the contemporary lit- 
erary scene and book reviews were also a 
regular part of the program of The Basis. 
Tourgee wrote most of the reviews and 
literary notes himself, sometimes in an 
occasional column called ‘““Today’s 
Thought — Literature and Art.” He 
wrote on such topics as censorship, the 
nude in art, realism, Bret Harte, Du- 
Maurier, Thomas Hardy whose Tess of 
the D’Ubervilles he found “unnecessarily 
nasty,”29 William Dean Howells, and 
Harold Frederic. Such books as Hyde’s 
Outlines of Social Theology, American 
Literature by Brander Matthews, Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s Stack-Munro Letters, and 
C.F. Dole’s The American Citizen were re- 
viewed. The last two issues of the maga- 


21 Ibid., January, 1896, pp. 81-90. 

22 Ibid., March 20, 1895, pp. 17-22. 

23 Ibid., July 13, 1895, pp. 460-464. 

24 Ibid., June 1, 1895, pp. 275-277. 

25 Ibid., July 6, 1895, pp. 426-429. 

26 Ibid., August 10, 1895, pp. 557-561. 

27 Ibid., September 7, 14, and 21, 1895, pp. 
684-685, 717-719, 751-753. Some of Aimee 
Tourgee’s contributions were signed with the 
pseudonym, Henry Churton, Jr. Her father 
had used the name Henry Churton for his 
novel, “Toinette (New York: J. B. Ford, 
1874). 

28 Ibid., December, 1895, pp. 22-27. 

29 Ibid., August 31, 1895, p. 663. 
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zine featured a literary column, called 
“Modern Literary Conditions” by J.W.R. 
March. 

From his unfortunate experience with 
Our Continent, Tourgee was well aware 
of the financial hazards of publishing a 
magazine. He therefore took precautions 
to avoid a similar disaster with The Basis. 
In the very first issue he announced an 
elaborate scheme of prize contests with 
each entry to be accompanied by sub- 
scriptions to the magazine. The prizes 
were for the best short stories, essays, 
poems, and sermons, and there were 
categories for students, women, ministers, 
and colored writers. The description of 
the contests and prizes were printed in 
each issue, but no winners were an- 
nounced. Another promotional plan was 
to offer The Basis and either the New 
York Weekly Tribune or the Chicago 
Weekly Inter Ocean together at a re- 
duced price. The Basis also ran several 
pages of advertisements. Many of them 
were for Buffalo businesses such as the 
Hotel Iroquois, the Western New York 
and Pennsylvania Railroad, and Crystal 
Beach, but they also included the Wash- 
ington, D. C. patent attorney, Charles J. 
Gooch; the publisher, Houghton Mifflin, 
and the Dougherty Typewriter Company 
of Pittsburgh. Tourgee’s own books were 
advertised in each issue. 

However, none of these plans evidently 
brought much revenue to The Basis, nor 
were the subscriptions obtained from the 
members of the National Citizen’s League 
enough to sustain the enterprise. Tour- 
gee’s enthusiasm, personal funds, and 
seemingly endless ambition, together with 
the labor and devotion of his wife and 
daughter, kept the project moving for a 
time, but with the April, 1896, issue The 
Basis ceased publication. In poor health 
and in financial difficulties, Tourgee final- 
ly petitioned President McKinley for a 
political appointment. The President ap- 
pointed him United States Consul at 
Bordeaux, France, in May of 1897.30 
Tourgee and his wife sailed for France in 
July, and there he died on May 21, 1905. 

The first issue of The Basis was written 


30 Dibble, op. cit., p. 123. 
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almost entirely by Tourgee, and, as we 
have seen, he and his daughter were re- 
sponsible for a good part of all subsequent 
issues. The early issues were of 32 pages, 
in two columns, were illustrated, and 
sold for 5¢ a copy or $1.50 a year. On 
September 7, 1895, Tourgee changed the 
format somewhat, trying to make the 
journal brighter and more attractive to 
the eye. He provided his features with 
new and elaborate headings, and he tried 
to present more signed articles. On Sep- 
tember 21, he announced that the Rev- 
erend Thomas R. Slicer, who had been 
editing the “Good Government Club De- 
partment” since the first issue, would as- 
sume the position of associate editor. The 
Reverend Mr. Slicer was well known in 
Buffalo as minister at the Unitarian 
Church of Our Father from 1890 to 
1897; he was prominent in religious, so- 
cial, and civic affairs and one of the 
founders of the Liberal Club. 

In November, 1895, there occurred an 
even more radical change in the format 
of The Basis, and one might have suspect- 
ed that all was not well. An editorial 
declared that the magazine would be- 
come a monthly because “. . . first, as a 
matter of economy; second, as a relief 
from the labor imposed upon the editor; 
and third, because it seems to be the 
preference of a considerable number of 
our readers’. . .”31 The first issue of 
volume two came out in December, 1895. 
It had no illustrations, but the size had 
been increased to 44 pages, still in two 
columns. The price was now 15¢ a copy 
or $1.50 a year. At the outset of pub- 
lication of The Basis, Tourgee had main- 
tained editorial offices in Buffalo at 457 
and 459 Washington Street, but he now 
gave these up and moved these operations 
to his home in Mayville. 

But even with this new look and with 
the economy measures that were taken, 
The Basis could not survive. After five 
issues at monthly intervals in the new for- 
mat, in April, 1896, Tourgee’s last ven- 
ture in periodical publication came to an 
abrupt end, without even a farewell an- 
nouncement to his readers. 


31 The Basis, November 9, 1895, p. 965. 


Selling Tourism with History 


A Successful Historical Markers Program? 


by Robert B. Meech 


It is not a case of “Fools’ names and 
fools’ faces always appear in_ public 
places,” as the old childhood rhyme 
would tell us. Rather now it is a means 
of getting migrant populations, or static 
ones, to take civic pride in their own 
area, even if temporary, and to regard the 
triumphs of the past as a heritage for 
the future. If they stay, fine; they can 
establish the work of their own hands. If 
they move, they can carry the prideful 
message of historic interest to other 
areas, and become affectionate boosters. 

Neither is it an antiquarian viewpoint, 
but rather an happy, vigorous, aggressive 
observation of something in the past that 
was good then, and is interesting now, 
and might even be stimulating to some- 
one for the future, in things unknown. 
History is not just dates nor events, but 
the whole fabric of our lives. 

The trick, of course, is to get someone 
interested in it now, who is willing to pay, 
(or “co-sponsor,” as we call it) the $100 
cost of acquiring and installing the cast 
aluminum plaque which we have au- 
thenticated (also, as we call it). Appeal 
is made to their pride, as being appro- 
prite to their particular field of interest, 
and appeal is likewise made to their hard- 
headed commercial appreciation of a tax- 
free contribution to an _ eleemosynary 
institute under current laws of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. Here, almost at 
its very best, is money being used for 
education and national interest. 

Actually, the advance planning is all- 
important. A possible sponsor, who can 
reasonably be persuaded on a plausible 
project, must be in mind, and at hand, 


1 I suppose that it is proper to write about 
historical markers, because this system works 


before the authenticating Markers Com- 
mittee can even work up an agenda. 
Much regional or local history is of no 
interest as a catalogue; only if it teaches 
a new idea, or heralds the start of a new 
technique (and age alone should not be 
the criterion, but the novel idea should 
be); only then should the committee 
determine it noteworthy enough to con- 
sider for a permanent marker. Even at 
this stage, nothing more should be done 
unless a practical reason to interest a 
sponsor can be found. The entire concept 
must almost be assured of advance ap- 
proval by its appropriateness before any 
solicitation is made. For example, a bank 
might finance a financial idea; a named 
manufacturer’s association, a landmark 
within its area from which the name 
came; a hospital, a medical item; a 
church, a religious item; and so on. In 
each case, there must be an ‘aficionado” 
with a sense of humor who knows that 
the money spent is for the greater good, 
the common weal, and will have rewards 
in civic interest more important than out- 
going dollars. In actual fact, however, 
the one sometimes returns as the other. 

Variety must be the key to selection. 
Religion, Manufacturing, Schooling, Cars, 
Aircraft, Place names, Medicine, Land- 
marks, Persons, Retailing, Banking, Law, 
Libraries — anything prideful in the area, 
and of such interest or note that it might 
later appear in guidebooks or encyclo- 
pedic articles on the area, or oil-company 
roadmaps, or children’s schoolbooks, or 
broadcasters’ copy is worthy of considera- 
tion and necessary of accomplishment. 
Also, such things build tourism while re- 


and others might want to know about it. 
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The author, Robert B. Meech, and I. Frank Mogavero, chairman of the marker’s committee, 


unveiling a marker. 


newing interest in the region’s colorful 
and important history. 


At the Buffalo & Erie County His- 
torical Society, there is a Markers Com- 
mittee chaired by a history professor, to 
assure authenticity and objectivity. The 
Society Director and Associate Director 
serve ex officio, and since our area is 
county-wide, we include the County Bud- 
get Director and Planning Commissioner, 
both of whom are intensely interested in 
local history. In addition, there are sev- 
eral businessmen who use their commer- 
cial knowledge to sell the ideas to a likely 
sponsor, or co-sponsor. Together, they 
combine the elements of fact, good 
humor, and daring, which with much 
patience results in a successful program. 
It is a working committee in the best 
sense, as the chairman has even dug post 
holes for the marker supports! 


Meetings are adequate; several times a 
year, suitable projects are approved from 
a backlog of all potentially interesting 
ideas fed into the Director’s office, as 
books and newspapers are scanned and 
monitoried. An effort is made to diver- 
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sify, so county as well as city gets its 
share. From the backlog, a potential list 
of about five per year is approved, and 
the solicitation decided. Then we send a 
letter describing the point of interest, cost 
of about $100 which is deductible as a 
tax-free museum contribution, type of 
cast aluminum painted blue and _ gold, 
and we suggest that a mutually agreeable 
legend be adopted if favorably considered, 
that their name appear along with the 
Society’s as co-sponsors, and that appro- 
priate ceremonies be planned. The lat- 
ter is usually a small gathering with the 
press and sponsors, yet there has been 
great variety here, too. 


Our record of success is almost perfect 
in finding sponsors, and occasionally the 
Society itself will pay for a marker, if 
urgent. The program has stimulated 
other satellite groups to work on their 
own, too, although they check with us for 
authenticity. 


We feel we have popularized history 
for our residents, and attracted the atten- 
tion of the tourist as well. Much remains 
to be done, but this is a good start. 


Books You May 
Want To See 


PIONEER PROPHETESS: 
Jemima Wilkinson, the Publick 
Universal Friend 


By Herbert A. Wisbey, Jr., Pp. xiv + 
232; illustrated; notes; index. Ithaca, 
N.Y. Cornell University Press, 1964. $4.95. 


Professor Wisbey’s book fills a need 
that has existed since 1821, when David 
Hudson published the first biography of 
Jemima Wilkinson. Apparently much that 
Hudson wrote about this extraordinary 
woman, and much that has been written 
since his time, simply isn’t so. An odd 
mixture of fact and falsehood, calumny 
and commendation, romance and _ reti- 
cence, has cluttered the path of the stu- 
dent in quest of the truth about her 
character and her career. Faithful disci- 
ples, disaffected followers, friends and foe 
alike have contributed to the maze of 
misinformation and half-truths, through 
which there wound only a thin thread of 
fact. 

Hudson is said by Dr. Wisbey to have 
been the partner of a lawyer associated 
for many years with efforts to wrest from 
Jemima Wilkinson and her disciples their 
rich land in the Finger Lakes region of 
upstate New York, where they had set- 
tled late in the eighteenth century. Al- 
though that early biography _ reflects 
clearly the hostility of its author, unfor- 
tunately it has been used as a source by 
many later commentators. Thirty-five 
years ago it was described by Robert P. St. 
John as “an untrustworthy narrative com- 
posed practically of sensational fiction.” 
Nevertheless, ten years later the WPA 
Guide to the Empire State repeated in 
its brief note on Jemima Wilkinson some 
of the canards that date back to Hud- 
son’s day. 

In recent years a substantial amount of 
information new to scholars became avail- 
able through the Collection of Regional 
History at Cornell University and through 
other sources. Herbert A. Wisbey, Jr., 
now professor of history at Corning Com- 


munity College, spent eight years in 
studying this material and in visiting the 
various localities with which Jemima 
Wilkinson had been associated. He de- 
voted a year of sabbatical leave from 
Keuka College, where he was head of the 
Department of History and Political Sci- 
ence, to research for his book. He treats 
with competence and candor the story of 
Jemima Wilkinson’s background and ca- 
reer, and leaves no excuse for future dis- 
tortion of the facts. 

The essence of the story is quite well 
known. Jemima Wilkinson was born in 
Rhode Island in 1752, the eighth of 
twelve children of a farmer and fruit- 
grower in fairly comfortable circum- 
stances. The mother died when Jemima 
was not yet twelve years old; and the 
cares of a busy household left little time 
for formal education. In the troublous 
times of 1776, Jemima underwent a pro- 
found physical, psychological, and _ spirit- 
ual experience. After an illness she “an- 
nounced to her startled attendants that 
the old Jemima Wilkinson was dead and 
that a new spirit inhabited her body. 
This reborn spirit was to be called the 
Publick Universal Friend, whose mission 
it was to preach to a sinful and dying 
world.” 

This untutored girl began to preach 
with such power as to attract not only the 
poor and the illiterate, but also many per- 
sons of education, wealth and social posi- 
tion. She extended her work throughout 
New England and into Pennsylvania. 
Seeking freedom from the petty annoy- 
ances and bitter criticisms directed against 
them, her followers established in 1788 a 
settlement near Seneca Lake. Later the 
settlement was relocated west of Keuka 
Lake, where in 1819 The Universal 
Friend “left time.” Without their leader 
the society fell into difficulties and dis- 
putes, and dwindled in membership. The 
last survivor died in 1874. 

Dr. Wisbey’s book is well organized, 
with copious notes, a bibliographical essay 
and a good index. Reproduced are the 
only known portraits from life of Jemima 
Wilkinson, the Publick Universal Friend. 


Walter McCausland 
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Contributors 


Mr. JOSEPH M. OVERFIELD, a 
Vice-President of the Monroe Abstract 
and Title Corporation and stalwart mem- 
ber of the Historical Society, is fast be- 
coming Buffalo’s own A. J. Liebling. He 
concludes in this issue his history of 
amateur baseball in Buffalo. Our readers 
will recall his article in the summer 1964 
issue of Niagara Frontier, also on the 
amateur sport; and the two articles pub- 
lished in the spring 1954 and summer 
1955 issues, covering the later period 
when baseball was played professionally 
in Buffalo. He begins the present article 
with a kind of “annals of sport” in our 
city, by way of introduction. 


We count it a privilege to have CAPT. 
CHARLES PEARSON, JR., as author of 
the second installment of the Military 
History Chapter section of our journal. 
One of the charter members of old Troop 
I, First New York Cavalry, he is indelibly 
identified with the Troop and with the 
102nd Trench Mortar Battery; and those 
who have heard his talks before the an- 
nual meetings of the Buffalo Cavalry As- 
sociation have benefitted from the clarity 
of his first-hand accounts. He was twice 
cited in World War I for conspicuous 
gallantry in action near Gercourt and 
Vologues in France, as a member of the 
102nd Trench Mortar Battery. Captain 
Pearson was born in East Orange, New 
Jersey, and came to Buffalo in 1908 as a 
superintendent of the National Biscuit 
Company. Later he was vice-president of 
the Vendome Garage, Inc., and of the 
Yates-Lehigh Coal Company. He retired 
in 1952. Active in civic affairs, he is a 
former commander of Troop I Post No. 
665 of the American Legion, secretary of 
the Saddle and Bridle Club, commodore 
of the Buffalo Canoe Club, president of 
the Buffalo Automobile Club, and _pres- 
ident of the Erie County S.P.C.A., of 
which he continues to be honorary pres- 
ident. In addition, he has been active in 
many other civic groups. As is evident 
from the text, the paper we publish here 
was written by Captain Pearson in 1921. 
Thanks to his interest and that of the 
Buffalo Cavalry Association, of which he 
is an honorary member, the history of 
Troop I and its successors is one of the 
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best documented chapters in the history 
of the Buffalo militia, and we hope the 
publication of this article will inspire 
other Buffalo and Erie County militia 
units to compile their histories. 


Mr. DEAN H. KELLER is Head of 
the Humanities Division of the Kent 
University Library and editor of The 
Serif, the Library’s quarterly journal. He 
has published An Index to the Albion W. 
Tourgee Papers in the Chautauqua 
County Historical Society, Westfield, New 
York (Kent, 1964) and “A Checklist of 
the Writings of Albion W. Tourgee (1838 
-1905)” in Studies in Bibliography 
(1965). He has also contributed articles 
to the Ohio Library Association Bulletin, 
D. H. Lawrence News and Notes, and 
other learned journals. It is interesting to 
compare his article with the perceptive 
note in Frank H. Severance’s monumen- 
tal bibliography of “The Periodical Press 
of Buffalo, 1811-1915,” in Volume 19 of 
the Publications of the Buffalo Historical 
Society, published in 1915. Severance 
characterized Tourgee as a “man of un- 
common distinction . . . one of the most 
vigorous writers and individual personali- 
ties ever connected with the periodical 
press of Buffalo. One of his biographers 
compares him ‘physically and spiritually,’ 
to Ernest Renan.” 


Mr. ROBERT B. MEECH is well 
known to our members as Treasurer of 
the Historical Society and Chairman of 
the Budget and Finance Committee. He 
has been a member of the Board of Man- 
agers since 1958, but his interest in history 
stems from his college days at Princeton. 
He is associated with Dominick and 
Dominick and has been one of the most 
active members of the Historical Society’s 
Markers Committee. He has been notably 
successful in promoting greater commu- 
nity involvement in the total program of 
the Society by enlisting the support of co- 
sponsors for our markers. He has com- 
bined a persuasive appeal to civic pride 
with an enlightened interest in local his- 
tory, and his article is the product of 
many years of close association with our 
markers program. 
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Erie Canal at Little Falls, N. Y. 


Boaters and Broomsticks* 


By Lionel D. Wyld 


Among the songs and ballads of the 
Old Erie, there are several which have to 
do with a delicacy that seems to have 
been missing from the sumptuous repast 
we have just been served here at the His- 
torical Society. I speak of that well-known 
local favorite of the boaters, Black Rock 
Pork. In one version of an old canal song, 
the product gets full attention: 


I shipped aboard of a lumber-boat, 
Her name was Charles O’Rourke. 
The very first thing they rolled aboard 
Was a barrel of Black Rock pork. 


They fried a chunk for breakfast 
And a chunk for luncheon too. 

It didn’t taste so goody-good, 
And it was hard to chew. 


From Buffalo to old New York 
They fed it dear-old-me; 
They boiled the barrel and rest of the 
pork, 
And we had it all for tea. 


It became so much a part of the canal- 
man’s diet, another song gave testimony 
to its esteem with these lines: 


When I die, lay me on a canal boat 
With my feet toward the bow: 
Let it be a Lockport Laker 
Or a Tonawanda scow. 


Put forty pounds of Black Rock pork 
Upon my brawny breast, 

And holler over to the cook 
The driver’s gone to rest. 


An enterprising—and merrily liquidly 
refreshed—group met in a Rochester sub- 
urb about thirty-five years ago and reviv- 
ed some of the days of the Old Ditch. 
Their gin, however, never got low; and 
their menu read: 


Fruitcup “Holy Farmer Flats” 
Horsetail Soup 

Prime Ribs de Mule Team 
Towpath Potatoes 

Hoggie Sauce 

East Dock Squash 

Swing Bridge Salad 

Packet Line Ice Cream 
Mudport Coffee 


The meal was topped off with conversa- 
tion and Old Towrope Cigars. 

No one could accuse our forefathers of 
not having hearty appetites. Consider this 
fare offered by one boater sailing Erie 
water which saw his passengers “suffi- 
ciently victualled” to appease the appe- 
tite: 

. a pike or bass, fresh caught upon 
my overnight trawl line; a steak, bacon, 
sausage, and ham; a platter of scram- 


*Address given at the 11th Annual Congress of Local Historical Societies, Buffalo & Erie County 


Historical Society, July 21, 1965. 
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bled eggs; baked pritties, boiled cab- 
bage and squash; bread, both corn and 
white; pancakes, both wheat and buck- 
wheat, with sorghum, maple or honey 
to choice; and, to wash all down, 
coffee, tea, milk, skimmagig, and cider. 


This, believe it or not, was breakfast. 
“Dinner,” one passenger observed, “will 
be heartier.” 


Boaters of the nineteenth century have 
provided us with some of our most cul- 
turally significant lore, although to be 
sure, in this jet-age with 707’s ready to 
begin landing at Buffalo Airport, finding 
material can be a problem. But Clinton’s 
Ditch, or Clinton’s Folly, or the Big 
Ditch, or the Grand Western Canal, or 
the Old Erie—they all add up to a ro- 
mantic and nostalgic era when the world 
went at four miles an hour. Boaters were 
big and bragging, for the canal was, after 
all, the longest and the best. The eighth 
wonder of the world, they called it; and 
no one could or can dispute it. Towpath 
soil and Erie water proved a fertile med- 
ium for the nurture of a folklore, and the 
self-conscious urge of the people, the folk, 
to perpetuate the bigness and the brag- 
ging, in short, to legendize it, was imposs- 
ible to prevent. The giant squash, the 
oversize fish (one pulled a canal boat all 
the way from Lockport to Detroit), the 
whopper frogs and polliwogs, the towrope 
walking mules, the locktender-boater-log 
rafter feuds, the boater’s superstitions 
(put a broom on the bow to ward off 
witches) —all of these and more have ac- 
cumulated a cultural deposit, part fact, 
part fancy, part history and part “syn- 
thetics,’ to confuse and perplex the his- 
torian and the folklorist. 

For those interested in local history, 
this one item of regional history—the 
canal—can provide some interesting de- 
tective work to separate “fact” from the 
“folklore.” 

With the Erie, fact and folklore seem 
intertwined from the beginning—even be- 
fore the beginning, as a matter of fact. 
One of the greatest controversies—both at 
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the time and subsequently—has been that 
of the originator of the idea of an Erie 
Canal. History generally credits it to 
Gouvenor Morris, although Jesse Hawley 
long made an earnest effort to influence 
the judgment of history in his direction. 
The question of “originator” is an aca- 
demic one, but in actuality at least these 
two claimants may both be right. Morris, 
for instance, in a letter of December 1800, 
remarked that ships from London might 
be made to sail through Hudson’s River 
into Lake Erie, and in 1803, in writing 
the surveyor-general (Simeon DeWitt) 
spoke of creating an artificial river from 
Lake Erie to the Hudson. History thus 
shows that Morris was the first with the 
idea of a continuous canal (his “artificial 
river”). Jesse Hawley’s claim, on the 
other hand, is also valid. In a series of 
articles signed “Hercules” which appeared 
in the Genesee Messenger of 1807-1808, 
Hawley concentrated public opinion on 
an Erie Canal project. He was not the 
originator of the idea and did not claim 
to be. He claimed, rightly, to be credited 
with “the original and first publication of 
a project for the overland route of the 
Erie Canal, from Buffalo to the Hudson.” 


A number of interesting confusions like 
this perplex the historian or the folklorist 
of the Erie. Here are a few further in- 
stances from a now-burgeoning “Erie lit- 
erature.” 

(1) When Arch Merrill wrote The 
Towpath (1945) he picked up an oft- 
cited reference to Philip Hone’s citing the 
sleeping conditions on the boats, that 
passengers were “packed on narrow 
shelves fastened to the side of the boat like 
dead pigs in a Cincinnati pork ware- 
house.” Hone, onetime Mayor of New 
York, did ride the Erie Canal, but this 
particular reference was made during a 
trip on a Pennsylvania canal, recounted in 
his Diary. 

(2) In a more recent volume, The 
Long Haul West by M. S. Waggoner 
(1958), the author in discussing “Travel 
on the Big Ditch” quotes J. Richard 
Beste: 
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I never saw people so close as they 
were that night in the boat’s saloon. 
Mattresses completely covered the floor, 
on which people lay as close as possible. 
The dinner table was covered with 
sleeping humanity, more thickly than 
Captain Davis ever strewed it with 
beefsteaks, and those who lay under the 
table thought themselves favored, inas- 
much as they could not be trodden 
upon. 


This is what happens when pseudo-his- 
torians wrench a quotation out of context. 
There is no denying that these words of 
the British traveler (who had his woes 
aplenty, what with a wife and eleven 
children in tow) could be appropriate for 
an Erie Canal boat, nor is there any 
doubt that Beste traveled “the Erie 
Canal.” Had Miss Waggoner taken the 
trouble, she would have found that it 
wasn’t New York’s Erie. It was the Wa- 
bash and Erie Canal in Indiana. 


(3) Some persons have written to me 
asking about a poem thought to be tied 
in with “The Raging Canal’, one of the 
traditional and well known authentic 
canal songs. What they refer to is actually 
a poem written by Mark Twain, once a 
resident of Buffalo and editor of the old 
Express. In the folk memory Twain's 
piece and the traditional ballad seem to 
have merged. Twain’s poem, which he 
titled “The Aged Pilot Man,” appears in 
some of the editions of Roughing It and 
is as delightfully “mock-heroic” as the 
older folk song, as can be gleaned from 
the sampling below: 


On the Erie Canal, it was, 
All on a summer’s day, 

I sailed forth with my parents 
Far away to Albany. 


From out the clouds at noon that day 
There came a dreadful storm, 

That piled the billows high about, 
And filled us with alarm. 


Our captain cast one glance astern, 
Then forward glanced he, 

And said, “My wife and little ones 
I never more shall see.” 


Said Dollinger the pilot man, 
In noble words, but few,— 
“Fear not, but lean on Dollinger, 
And he will fetch you through.” 


Dollinger the pilot man does indeed fetch 
the boat through, but not before the tem- 
pest-tossed craft (on a canal four feet 
deep!) has “lightened ship” by throwing 
over a large cargo of such improbables as 
anvils, a keg of nails, two hundred pounds 
of glue, a cow, a violin, and Lord Byon’s 
works. 


(4) Canal boat cooks have long been 
stereotyped as girls with red hair, gener- 
ally named “Sal.” While 19th century 
boaters of course are known to have had 
canal cooks aboard, popular knowledge 
about the canal cook largely stems from 
Rome Haul and such fictionally-created 
agencies as Lucy Cashdollar’s Cooks 
Agency for Bachelor Boaters. Walter D. 
Edmond’s book popularized also its own 
version of the older canal song, “Fifteen 
Miles on the Erie Canal” (a normal day’s 
trick for the mules on the Erie) to: 


Drop a tear for big-foot Sal, 

The best damn cook on the Erie Canal; 

She aimed for Heaven but she went to 
Hell— 


Fifteen years on the Erie Canal. 

The missionery said she died in sin; 

Hennery said it was too much gin; 

There weren’t no bar where she hadn’t 
been, 


From Albany to Buffalo. 

(5) Edmonds is largely responsible, 
too, for creating a whale of a folktale. In 
1932 he published “The Cruise of the 
Cashalot” in The Forum and Century 
magazine. Actually, there had been a 
whale on the canal, although all Edmonds 
knew, he said, was that someone had 
stabbed a whale in the eye on his way 
across New York harbor and exhibited it 
up the Hudson and on the Erie. Oakes 
Anderson’s actual whale, which made the 
trip in the 1880's, is lost to history; Ed- 
monds’ has survived in literature, includ- 
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ing a children’s book which subsequently 
made the story of the Cashalot available 
to another generation of amused admirers. 

(6) Canal terms are often hard to au- 
thenticate or pin down. A confusing one, 
for example, is “Long Level,” referring to 
a stretch of canal between any two locks 
considerably far apart. Many early 19th 
century travellers spoke of “the Long 
Level” on the Erie, but the unwary reader 
may be confused as to geography. The 
original Long Level (or Rome Level, or 
Utica Level) on Clinton’s Ditch ran 692 
miles from Lock 53 at Frankfort to Lock 
54, three-quarters of a mile east of Syra- 
cuse in Salina. Gordon’s 1836 Gazetteer 
refers to this as “the longest canal level in 
the world.” From Lock 78 at Brighton, 
near Rochester, the Rochester or Genesee 
Level ran 65 miles to the combine of locks 
(79-83) at Lockport. 

On the enlarged Erie, a lock was put 
in at Utica, and the Long Level was 
straightened at several points, reducing its 
length to 56 miles. Twelve miles of kinks 
were taken out of the 363 mile canal, 
making the enlarged canal 351 miles. The 
Genesee Level on the enlargement was a 
shade over 62 miles and thus became the 
new “Long Level,’ though in popular 
usage the name continued to be used for 
the Utica - Syracuse run. 

Other puzzlers can be cited, like W. L. 
Stone’s measurements, in the Memorial 
Volume on the opening of the Erie, of the 
aqueduct at Crescent—the longest on the 
canal. Stone, editor of the New York 
Commercial-Advertiser was a sound re- 
porter, but his figure if off “by a country 
mile.” Richard Wright of the Canal So- 
ciety of New York State scaled the Hut- 
chins’ map to 1130 ft. in place of a figure 
of 17.22 chains (1136.52 feet). But re- 
gardless of the accuracy of measurement, 
the aqueduct was the longest. 

But the Old Erie, that most facinating 
of topics for York Staters, provides only 
a small part of the plethora of folklore 
material potentially available. For folklore 
embraces legends, tales, ghost stories, bal- 
lads and songs, proverbs, and the rustic 
ways of doing things—almost anything of 
an unsophisticated nature orally trans- 
mitted from father to son, mother to 
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daughter, generation to generation—fol- 
lowed even when not believed, practiced 
and held to be true by some, passed on as 
habit by others. Folklorists and local his- 
torians can work hand in hand in uncoy- 
ering the rich mines of materials in New 
York State. Activities such as the Project 
in New York State Folk Beliefs which will 
collect and assemble charms, superstitions, 
beliefs, cures, and signs that were once— 
and sometimes still are—a firm part of the 
culture, will draw cooperatively upon 
many persons and agencies. For history 
and folklore are not static, and rarely is 
the “digging” dull. Looking into the tra- 
ditions of the past, collecting items of 
folklore and more tangible artifacts for 
historical society museums and displays, 
interesting the youth of the State in their 
heritage, and meeting with colleagues and 
fellow workers in sessions like this Con- 
gress of Local Historians prove to be, as 
the Yorker proverb puts it, fascinatin’ as 
a loose tooth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

A few of the items recounted here were 
presented initially in the author’s Low 
Bridge! Folklore and the Erie Canal, 
which contains extensive notes and refer- 
ences on sources, and general acknow- 
ledgment. is extended to a number of in- 
dividual informants and colleagues who 
made further material available for use. 
lor the person interested in pursuing the 
lore of New York State, Harold W. 
Thompson’s Body, Boots @ Britches pro- 
vides a rich introduction. On the literary 
side, fictionalized reminiscences such as 
Samuel Hopkins Adams’ Grandfather 
Stories, and historical fiction such as Wal- 
ter D. Edmonds’ Rome Haul. Mostly 
Canallers, and Erie Water also contain 
folkloristic material, as do the genial fact- 
filled and ancedotal books of newspaper- 
men in the state such as those by Arch 
Merrill of Rochester. 

The collection of canal material and 
artifacts assembled by Richard N. Wright 
and the Canal Society of New York State 
at the Onondaga Historical Society, Syra- 
cuse, provides a rich source of information 
for both the interested layman and the 
student of canal lore. 
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ALIDA BOARDMAN WARREN BEQUEST 


The Historical Society is pleased to announce the receipt of the Mrs. Alida 
Boardman Warren bequest of $10,000.00. Mrs. Warren died in 1931. Her will 
placed the money in trust for a relative, but upon that person’s death stipulated the 
sum should come to the Historical Society. The money has been placed in the 
Society's Permanent Fund, a trust fund under state law. The principal of this Fund 
is never touched, but the income is used for current activities that cannot be met by 
current public appropriations. The Permanent Fund is an important asset of the 
Society, and such bequests as Mrs. Warren’s are vital to the accomplishment of our 
total program. 

Mrs. Warren was the widow of Edward S. Warren, member of a distinguished 
Buffalo family, who died in 1927. She was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Derrick 
‘Boardman of Troy. An earlier gift by her to the Society was the Warren Autograph 
Collection, presented in 1928 and comprising an extremely fine collection of auto- 
graph letters of high research potential. The collection was begun by Mrs. Warren’s 


father and continued by her. 


The Cayuga Creek Plank Road 


By Marlo K. Schermerhorn 


When the Pilgrims touched the eastern 
shores of this New World in an epochal 
flight from the tyrannies and prejudices 
of an older one, comparative peace and 
quiet reigned in the territory which is now 
the Town of Lancaster. 


The permanent residents of this local- 
ity along the Niagara River, particularly 
the west side, and along Lake Erie as 
far south as Eighteen-Mile Creek, were 
the Kahquahs, an Indian tribe engaged 
only in peaceful pursuits. Though their 
villages were located near for the sake of 
protection from enemy attack but not on 
these major waterways, their hunting and 
fishing grounds extended well out into this 
area. 


The Kahquahs were called the Neuter 
Nation by the early French who explored 
the Niagara Frontier country or learned 
of it by hearsay. This appellation was 
earned by the Kahquahs because they 
maintained wisely, and perhaps necessar- 
ily, a position of neutrality in relation to 
the tribes about them. Northwest were 
the Hurons, southwest lived the Eries, and 


eastward, extending as far west as Ba- 
tavia, lay the numerous villages of a Na- 
tion which held the western gate of the 
Long House and whose warriors, deadly 
foes of both Hurons and Eries, were saga- 
cious and fearless alike. 


Sometime between 1640 and 1655, 
though accounts differ in dates and the 
sequence of events, the Senecas and their 
Iroquois confederates almost completely 
destroyed the Eries and the Neuter Na- 
tion. Those who were not killed in battle 
were ferreted out in their villages or 
escaped by fleeing further west. Then for 
a century and a quarter our town was al- 
most destitute of human habitation. Only 
the vendettas of the forest and stream 
and the occasional cries of the Senecas 
who came here to hunt or passed through 
to trade with the French marked the 
silence of this primeval land. 


In the spring of 1780, the British en- 
couraged many of the Senecas, including 
perhaps some Onondagas and Cayugas, 
who had fled to Niagara the previous 
year in the wake of Sullivan’s punitive 
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expedition, to make new homes and 
settle on the Frontier; consequently, a 
band of them came to a location about 
four miles above the mouth of Buffalo 
Creek. When the first white settler ar- 
rived within the decade, and a goodly 
number of homeseekers came within a 
twenty-five year period, this area was in- 
deed a virgin country, never claimed 
from the wild state. 


At that time, the only avenues open to 
travel in this potential but embryonic 
land, besides the bodies of water which 
form much of the perimeter of the area, 
were the Indian trails and the creeks so 
far as they were navigable by canoes and 
other light craft. 


The main trail, which was a portion of 
one that meandered through the forests 
and openings from Buffalo to as far east 
as the valley of the Hudson, crossed the 
Genesee at Avon, ran through Batavia 
and down along the north side of Tona- 
wanda Creek to the Tonawanda Indian 
village, then through Akron, Clarence 
Hollow and Williamsville to Cold Spring. 
There the trail divided, one part follow- 
ing closely the course of Main Street to 
the creek where the village variously 
known at different times as Lake Erie, 
Buffalo Creek, and New Amsterdam was 
situated; the other branch passed near 
North Street to Black Rock, where both 
Indians and whites were accustomed to 
crossing to and from Canada. Another 
branch off the main trail, of special in- 
terest to Lancastrians, was a divergence 
at Clarence, striking Cayuga Creek near 
Lancaster and running down to the Sen- 
eca village on the reservation. 


Another important trail started at 
Little Beard’s Town, near Geneseo on the 
Genesee, ran westward to Erie County, 
entering near the southeast corner of the 
Town of Alden, striking the reservation 
near the southwest corner of the town, 
crossing the Town of Lancaster and prob- 
ably connecting with the Clarence trail, 
then continuing on to the Seneca village. 

Other trails followed the Cazenovia and 
Eighteen-Mile creeks and _ still another 
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connected the Buffalo and Cattaraugus 
villages. 


These trails were used for foot travel 
only and were entirely inadequate for the 
commercial traffic necessary to build an 
empire. There were no roads, as noted by 
Augustus Porter, surveyor for Robert 
Morris, who with Joseph Ellicott made 
the preliminary survey of the Holland 
Purchase in the autumn of 1797. He stat- 
ed that, returning eastward after the 
completion of the survey, he traveled on 
the beach (Lake Ontario), there being 
no other means of going from Buffalo to 
Canawaugus (now Avon) except via the 
Indian trail. 


As a consequence, the foresighted Elli- 
cott opened the first wagon track on the 
Purchase early in the spring of 1798, 
preparatory to the season’s surveying ac- 
tivities. He employed a crew of men to 
improve the main Indian trail so that 
wagons could pass upon it from the east 
transit (a line due north and south in- 
tersecting at or near the village of Staf- 
ford) to Buffalo Creek. In 1801 the road 
was open as far west as Peter Vande- 
venter’s (near Akron) and before the 
close of the next year for the total dis- 
tance between Buffalo and LeRoy, the 
eastern terminus of the Purchase. 


In the meantime, Ellicott had become 
dissatisfied with the “Buffalo Road” to 
Batavia, that which followed the main 
trail. It was not an “all-weather” route 
and allowed wagons to mire and bog 
down especially during the wet spells. 
So in March 1801, he made an arrange- 
ment with an Indian he called “White 
Seneca,” but whom that Indian’s son 
called “White Chief,” to lay out and 
mark with his hatchet a new one on 
drier land. Ellicott agreed to give ten 
dollars, and the task was begun on the 
2ist of March and completed on the 
26th. Two days later Mr. Ellicott in- 
spected a portion of it and appears to 
have been well pleased with the manner 
in which the Seneca “engineer” had fol- 
lowed the ridges and avoided the wet 
land. This route led out the present 
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Broadway from Buffalo to the Forks; 
there it switched to Ellicott Road, which 
was followed to the point where it now 
meets with Genesee Street on which it 
continued to Batavia. 


The roads of the period were a far 
cry from the spacious, paved thru-ways 
of the present time. Clearing one of these 
very early roads meant the simple expedi- 
ent, but not the simple task, of hacking 
away the underbrush, felling the smaller 
trees and allowing the larger ones to 
stand. In time, the large trees were cut, if 
necessary; corduroy sections were laid 
down over the bogs and mires, wooden 
bridges were put over the streams, and 
culverts were placed to assist in drainage. 


By 1850, a half-century removed from 
its founding, the extent of its agricul- 
tural pursuits, the progress of its com- 
merce, and the growth of its population 
created this region’s need for a general 
improvement in transportation facilities. 
Because of an abundance of good, hard- 
wood timber and the proximity of saw- 
mills, the plank road was the logical an- 
swer. 


On May 7, 1847, the New York State 
legislature passed an act “to provide for 
the incorporation of companies to con- 
struct plank roads and of companies to 
construct turnpike roads.” This threw 
the initiative of road construction into the 
hands of private enterprise which re- 
sponded quickly and admirably. Within a 
short time, dozens of companies through- 
out the State were formed, and miles of 
planked highway, like a huge Guatemalan 
xylophone, began to rib the Empire. In- 
vestors were impressed by the possibilities 
of such a new and promising field. On 
April 6, 1849, the legislature passed an- 
other act to assist the first one. These 
items of legislation provided for road 
surveys, inspectors, the erection of toll 
houses and gates, and the exacting of 
tolls. 


Because Erie County lagged in the 
construction of these roads, and perhaps, 
too, because its transportation arteries 


were considered “notoriously bad,’ an- 
other State act three years later, on April 
16, 1852, “provided that any three or 
more persons ‘may construct and keep in 
repair, for the space of seven years or 
less, any public highway within the county 
of Erie not included in the bounds of any 
incorporated village’, by complying with 
certain requirements of notice to the com- 
missioners of highways, who would set off 
a separate road district for this purpose.” 


Residents of the Town of Lancaster 
can well reminisce about this colorful era 
of transportation because two of these 
wooden pikes following the courses of our 
chief east-west highways, Genesee and 
Broadway, were constructed over its 
lands. Over the former arterial way ran 
the Buffalo and Batavia Plank Road. 


The corporation files of the Erie Coun- 
ty records carry a number of entries con- 
cerning this road. On February 17, 1848, 
in a notice signed by Marvin Seaman, 
secretary, the directors of the Buffalo and 
Lancaster Road Company designated the 
house of Leonard Hinkly in the Town 
of Lancaster as the office of the company 
(#1912). On June 27, 1848, a survey was 
conducted for the Buffalo and Lancaster 
Plank Road Company; a re-survey was 
made on November 13, 1849 (#1913), 
and on July 2nd of the same year the 
highway inspectors gave this company 
permission to exact tolls and to construct 
a toll gate. Three miles of planking had 
been laid down from near Bowman’s 
Mills (Bowmansville) toward the city of 
Buffalo. Previous to this, on April 30, 

849, the highway commissioners of the 
Town of Lancaster had released Genesee 
Street to this company. On February 20, 
1850, the same stretch of road was re- 
leased by the commissioners to the Buffalo 
and Batavia Plank Road Company. This 
seeming inconsistency becomes meaning- 
ful when we realize that the Buffalo and 
Lancaster Plank Road Company and the 
Batavia and Lancaster Plank Road Com- 
pany (presumably building the section 
from Batavia to Bowmansville) were con- 
solidated “in or about the year 1850” to 
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form the Buffalo and Batavia Plank Read 
Company, with the office in Batavia. 


By October 17, 1850, this consolidation 
had completed a portion of three miles 
from Bowman’s Mills east to the ‘Stone 
School House” and another of five miles 
from the eastern line of Erie County 
west to the house of Moses Case. Two 
months later, on December 30, 1850, the 
company had finished thirteen miles on 
the western end, from the Buffalo eastern 
city line to a point four miles east of 
Bowman’s Mills, and a stretch of six miles 
from the eastern line of Erie County 
westward, This left about two miles of 
the Erie County portion of the road un- 
completed. 


The plank surface was completed be- 
fore April 25, 1854, at which time officials 
of the company stated that the organiza- 
tion “had built immediately after (the 
consolidation), and owns and possesses a 
plank road from Buffalo to Batavia.” 
This reference was made in a petition of 
mandamus to the Lancaster highway 
commissioners to allow the residents along 
the route of the road to work out their 
days of road “tax” on the plank pike in- 
stead of on other town highways. A Mr. 
Edson sawed the planks for this road at 
his Crittenden mill, which was destroyed 
by fire shortly afterward. 


After the company abandoned the last 
mile on the southwesterly end of the 
road on November 1, 1854, Peter Burgard 
of Buffalo, sole owner (having purchased 
it from a receiver), on February -15, 
1861, abandoned the eastern portion of 
the road from the village of Batavia west 
to-a mile post situated in the town of 
Lancaster about three hundred feet east 
of the tavern building at Bowmansville, 
such post also being the ten-mile post 
east from Jefferson Street (Buffalo). 
Three years later, on October 31, 1864, 
Mr. Burgard abandoned that portion of 
the road from the ten-mile post in Bow- 
mansville west to a point fifty rods east of 
the Pine Hill Road, such point being at or 
near the four-mile post. When the bal- 
ance of this road was turned over to 
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Two views of 5812 Broadway, formerly 
the Broadway-Cemetery Road gatehouse, 
now owned by Frank Grambo. Lower 
view shows original gatehouse (front part 
only) and the two sections added on 
(1954). 


governmental highway agencies has not 
been determined by this writer. 

Now we turn to the other highway 
which was to receive a useful top-dressing 
of native hardwoods, the present Broad- 
way. Let us pause for a moment at Forks; 
the present quiet look belies the hustle 
and bustle of a former day. It can be con- 
jectured that in the period previous to 
the advent of the white man the Forks 
was the meeting place of two Indian 
trails. One started as an offshoot at Wil- 
liamsville from the main trail westward 
to Buffalo, following the present Goodrich 
and Dick Roads. The other was a branch 
from the same main trail, veering off at 
Clarence Hollow, probably following 
Ransom Road to Cayuga Creek and the 
junction with the Little Beard’s Town 
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trail then leading westward. The paths 
met at the Forks and continued as one 
into the Seneca village. 


In 1801, as has been noted, the road 
from Buffalo via Broadway, Ellicott Road, 
Genesee Street to Batavia was laid out. 
Then in the fall of 1808 the complete 
road between Buffalo and Lancaster was 
laid out, underbrushed, and made pass- 
able. Previous to this there had been only 
a “woods” road opened by the Holland 
Company from Alexander to Alden, then 
following Cayuga Creek to the Indian 
“wait” in Cheektowaga. The road was 
also laid out east of Lancaster village 
straight across the town, but Captain Oli- 
ver Standart, who had taken land at the 
head of present Bowen Road, found a 
beautiful and unfailing spring south of 
the planned road. Wishing to build near 
this spring, he went to Batavia and per- 
suaded the Holland agent to curve the 
road in a great arc from Cemetery Road 
to the village line. 

By this time, the Forks was a meeting 
of two wagon roads rather than of two 
Indian trails. In 1816 the Moscow Road, 
connecting Moscow, located near Leices- 
ter, Livingston County, with Buffalo by 
way of Attica and Lancaster, was laid out, 
making the south fork a more important 
highway than before. With the demise of 
the Holland Land Company and of Ba- 
tavia as an important land office, and 
with the increased use of Genesee Street, 
Ellicott Road gradually lost ground. Its 
death-knell came when the life line was 
severed by the building of the New York 
Central shops in Depew. Strange as it 
seems, history is reversing itself. The cut- 
ting tool, the Central shops, has been 
withdrawn; the lines are being knit, and 
Ellicott Road will again be an important 
one, connecting the Thruway spur at 
Union Road, north of Broadway this 
time, with Batavia and serving the ever- 
increasing vehicular traffic. Broadway, in 
the meantime, has prospered. Six thou- 
sand cars a day passed over it as early as 
1923, and since its linking with U/S. 
Route 20 it has become a major highway. 


But back to Forks, over a century ago. 
The road from this point eastward 
through Lancaster was then known as the 
Cayuga Creek Road. The earliest record- 
ed mention found of it is 1833, when 
Lancaster was born; but undoubtedly it 
was so called years before that date. Yet 
the beginnings of the Cayuga Creek Plank 
Road are shrouded in silence and a bit 
of uncertainty. No record is found of it 
previous to October 8, 1853, when it is 
mentioned in the Lancaster Town Record 
of Roads. It probably had its origins in 
the Buffalo and Lancaster Road Com- 
pany, which was incorporated on May 12, 
1846, with capital stock of $25,000. The 
act of incorporation describes its route as 
extending from “the new Buffalo Road at 
the intersection of the Genesee street 
road, at or near Douglass’ tavern in the 
town of Black Rock, in the county of 
Erie,” for a distance of ten miles to Lan- 
caster. We should know, to understand 
the extent of this road, that at this time 
the whole populated area around the 
perimeter of the relatively small city of 
Buffalo, from Black Rock village around 
to the lake on the south, was the Town of 
Black Rock; not till 1853 did Buffalo as- 
sume its present approximately nine by six 
mile boundaries. The company commis- 
sioners were Grosvenor Clark, John Cam- 
eron, and Moses Baker, of Buffalo; Robert 
Winspear, Elisha P. Adams, and William 
Haskell, of Cheektowaga; and John 
Moulton, William R. Conly, and Peleg 
Stranahan, of Lancaster. 


Apparently the Buffalo and Lancaster 
Road Company never built a plank sur- 
face on Broadway, or if it did, it soon 
conveyed the road away in some manner. 
By April 30, 1849, but probably earlier, it 
had projected the turnpike from Bow- 
man’s Mills to Buffalo, and within a year 
it had consolidated with the Batavia and 
Lancaster Plank Road Company. In the 
meantime, according to information 
shown on one of the stock certificates, the 
Batavia Street Plank Road Company had 
been formed on December 15, 1847. Its 
plank road, also called the Buffalo and 
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Lancaster Plank Road (Apollos Hitch- 
cock was company president during its 
last years), ran a total of five miles from 
Jefferson Street in Buffalo to the junc- 
tion with the “Lancaster Roade”, also 
called the Cayuga Creek Road, in the 
town of Cheektowaga, and was abandon- 
ed on July 13, 1864. 


How the Cayuga Creek Plank Road 
Company came into being, therefore, has 
not been ascertained, but its hardwood 
road was in use at least a century ago. 
There were two sections of the road, 
western and eastern, with Lancaster vil- 
lage as the divider. The latter section was 
a toll road at one time, running eastward 
at least as far as Town Line, the present 
Grambo house on Broadway near the 
head of Bowen Road being the toll house. 
Within the memory and knowledge of liv- 
ing residents, this part was never planked 
and ceased being a toll road years before 
the turn of the century. The western sec- 
tion was planked from Forks to Aurora 
Street in Lancaster. Even East Main 
Street was planked at one time to over- 
come the clay mud so dominant in this 
area, but this was undoubtedly a village 
project and outside the province of the 
company. 

The road itself was a luxury of the 
period, After the bed was properly graded, 
three-inch planks of various lengths were 
laid down in the direction of the road. On 
these were laid, crosswise, eight-foot 
planks three inches thick, varying from 
eight to fourteen inches in width. These 
were all of hard wood, maple, beech, and 
oak; were garnered from the ample local 
supply, and were cut by the saw-mills of 
the vicinity. An additional strip along 
the south edge, of about the same width 
as the planked portion, was topped with 
gravel and was maintained by the prop- 
erty owners, who also gave the land for 
the road. This part was used for turn-off 
and for passing, and we may well imagine 
the altercations which ensued when ob- 
durate teamsters, opposing each other with 
heavy loads, refused to budge from the 
planks. 
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Along the north side of the pike, num- 
erous shallow ditches were dug for water 
run-off. Water was a constant problem. 
After a rain, a passing wagon or carriage 
would often cause mud to ooze up or 
water to squirt up through the planks. 
Edward J. Roll, of 1 Humboldt Place, 
Depew, whose father became a commis- 
sioner of the road at the turn of the cen- 
tury, remembered repairing the surface 
when a boy of about ten years of age. 
Especially after a hard rain, many planks 
would be floated off into the fields and 
would have to be hauled back into place. 
On such occasions, he vividly recalled, he 
and his chums would have great fun run- 
ning along on the dislodged planks, some- 
times half-way to Buffalo. Other elements, 
too, acted upon the road, and badly 
warped, rotted, broken, or strayed planks 
needed constant replacement. For this 
purpose, a store of new planks was kept 
near a siding near Borden Road. 


The old road was one of convenience, 
but it was also one of noise. Like the 
chuffing of the early steam engines on the 
Central, the wailing of the Erie’s first 
Diesels, or the almost constant drone of 
traffic on present Broadway, one might 
think the clatter of hoofs and the rumble 
of wagons and rigs on the old pike would 
be disconcerting. Actually, the residents 
accustomed themselves to the noise, and 
many considered it “music to their ears.” 
Mrs. Herbert H. Green, neighbor to the 
Rolls on Humboldt Place and whose hus- 
band was the last superintendent of the 
road, recalled that their dog seemed to 
possess an uncanny ability to hear the 
Green’s team coming home on the plank. 
Without any apparent warning and long 
before the family could detect any sound, 
the animal would go to the door, ready 
to issue a welcome home. She was never 
wrong! Since one of the horses was 
slightly halt, the Greens assumed that the 
dog sensed this difference in gait. 

A man who vividly remembered the ac- 
tivities and personalities of the Cayuga 
Plank Road because of his eight-year as- 
sociation with it and in spite of his 


nearly eighty years, was Joseph Prestine— 
the last of the gate-keepers. He resided 
at 4755 Broadway, Depew, with a son and 
daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
Prestine. He was the sole gatekeeper on 
the road at the time of the company’s 
dissolution, having started to collect tolls 
in 1903. He briskly talked about Forks 
gate, which he operated, recalling that 
it was formerly located on the south side 
of Broadway east of Union Road, oppo- 
site the fire station; it was so located on 
a Town of Cheektowaga map of 1864. 
As people began to by-pass the gate by 
turning off Broadway onto Borden Road 
and continuing into Buffalo via toll-free 
William Street, the company erected a 
gate (summer of 1886) at the southeast 
corner of the Borden-Broadway intersec- 
tion. In the meantime, eastbound traffic 
in increasing numbers had been avoiding 
the toll by turning off Broadway onto 
Union or continuing on Ellicott; conse- 
quently (in the summer of 1895), the 
toll gate was moved to a site about 200 
feet west of Union Road on the north 
side of Broadway, since it was no longer 
needed to bar westbound travel. This 
strategic placing of the two gates 
brought about the maximum collection of 
fares. 


A tollgate was more than a gate; it was 
a house, in which the keeper lived, plus 
a gate which barred the plank portion of 
the road. Tolls were taken twenty-four 
hours a day, and on many occasions the 
gatekeeper was awakened in the wee 
small hours to negotiate the passage of 
some nocturnal traveler. Mr. Prestine 
called to mind how he used to keep his 
change “board” hanging near the window 
in the tollhouse, both day and night, and 
though of easy access, it was never mol- 
ested. John Berendt, former superintend- 
ent of the Plank Road, became superin- 
tendent of, and built about 1908, a new 
gravel surface over the toll section of 
Genesee Road. A part of the Plank Road 
near the underpass at Indian Road was 
moved perhaps 200 feet south when the 
Lehigh Valley purchased property and 


ran its line through. The road company 
was paid well for this. 


With a chuckle, Mr. Prestine recounted 
how a young lad drove up in his buggy 
early one evening, “probably going to see 
his girl in Lancaster,” and wished to pass 
through the gate. Upon being informed 
he would have to pay the toll, he asked 
the amount. “Seven cents,’ was Mr. 
Prestine’s reply. At that, the youth backed 
up his rig, got onto the railroad at the 
Walden crossing, and bumped along the 
tracks to Union Road. Though he en- 
dangered his own life and the horse’s 
legs, he did save the pennies, which prob- 
ably bought candies or ice cream for him- 
self and his sweetheart. 


He recalled that when Depew was still 
a relatively young village the Polish resi- 
dents would go into Buffalo in great 
numbers on Wednesday evenings to do 
their shopping, and at their return, long 
lines of wagons and buggies, with lighted 
lanterns dangling, would form at the gate 
to pay toll and pass on. 

An interesting sidelight on the road 
was an activity called “snowing the 
bridge.” In the earliest days, attempts 
were made to keep bridges across the 
Cayuga at the “hump” in and west of 
Lancaster village; on the eastern leg, at 
least, these were doomed to failure be- 
cause of high waters and _ traffic went 
around the north side of the bend. Then 
a covered bridge, probably not the first 
one, was put across the western leg. Dur- 
ing the snowy, winter months, because it 
could not get into the bridge, snow was 
hauled in and put on the flooring to make 
easy going for the sleds and sleighs. This 
was known as “snowing the bridge” and 
required several man-days of labor a year. 
This particular bridge was burned in the 
summer of 1887. The superintendent’s 
book for September 27th of that year 
carries this note, “Received of Simon 
Adolf, commissioner (he was also an in- 
surance agent), insurance of the ‘coferd 
Bridge’-—$1000.” The burned structure 
was replaced by an open one built by 
George Heim. 
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The basic fare for travel on the 
“Plank” was a cent a mile. This amount 
was charged for a single horse or a car. 
So it would cost 7¢ for a horse and rig, 
or rider, to go from Lancaster to Buffalo 
or vice-versa, 6¢ from Transit Road to 
Buffalo, and 5¢ from Walden Avenue to 
Lancaster. Teams were double _ this 
amount, or 2¢ per mile, so the charge for 
a Lancaster-Buffalo round trip was 28¢. 
Cattle were bunched, the toll being about 
7¢ a dozen. There was no charge for 
walkers or bicyclists, nor was any toll ex- 
tracted from funeral processions or those 
going to and from church. If the charge 
were paid at the Borden gate, the user 
was issued a ticket to present at the 
Forks; the same procedure in reverse was 
followed at the Forks gate. Each Satur- 
day night, then, the gatekeepers would 
turn in these tickets along with the week’s 
tolls to the superintendent. 


This flexible system, however, created 
a possible obstacle in the path of the 
company’s financial success, and a former 
gatekeeper, when asked how much of the 
toll money he gave to the company, 
humorously replied that he had a simple 
method of making a just division. This 
was to throw the receipts for the day into 
the air, hold out his hand, and that part 
which landed on his palm belonged to the 
company. However, Mr. Prestine affirmed 
with justifiable pride that he felt a strong 
loyalty to the company he worked for and 
turned over every cent he had ever col- 
lected. As a matter of fact, when the road 
was abandoned he desired to buy the 
Forks gatehouse, in which he was living, 
and paid the requested eighty dollars; yet 
he could easily have taken it by posses- 
sion, since the company was defunct, and 
probably none would have questioned 
him. This house, revamped of course, 
now stands on the second place back of 
the Duringer Hotel at Forks. The Borden 
gatehouse was also moved and is now the 
residence of Mr. Anthony Durso at 184 
Bryant Street, Depew. 

An old account book, the ink of the 
latest entry having dried a half-century 
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ago, is a very interesting record of the 
activities, personnel, and costs of the old 
road. It belongs to John G. Dauscher, 
whose grandfather, John Grau, was one of 
the last group of commissioners, and is a 
superintendent’s journal book of 236 
pages, titled “Western Section of Cayuga 
Creek Plank Road.” The first entry is 
dated December 1, 1875; the last, Jan- 
uary 2, 1903. If earlier as well as later 
books could be found, they would no 
doubt add much to the story of plank 
transportation. 

The road superintendent was paid a 
salary of $200 per year. For this he had 
to oversee the whole enterprise, hire the 
workers, buy supplies, and supervise all 
repairs. Acting in this capacity during the 
28-year span of the account book were: 
Warner D. Green ( ? —Dec. 31, 1884) ; 
William Criqui (Jan. 1, 1885—Dec. 31, 
1894); Anthony Pfohl (Jan. 1, 1895— 
Dec. 31, 1897); Henry Ullman (Jan. 1, 
1898—Dec. 31, 1902); John Berendt 
(Jan. 1, 1903—Dec. 31, 1907); Herbert 
H. Green (Jan. 1, 1908—Sept., 1910). 

Three commissioners, paid a gratuity 
of $10 each per year, directed the affairs 
of the road. Their chief responsibility 
was to meet yearly and name the super- 
intendent for the next twelve months. 
They were probably appointed by the two 
town supervisors involved, one each from 
Cheektowaga, Depew, and _ Lancaster. 
The list by years follows. The missing 
terms may have been served by hold- 
overs. : 


1885—Joseph Duringer 
Goseph Bauer 
Philip Stephan 
1886—Joseph Duringer 
Goseph Bauer 
Simon Adolf 
1887—Simon Adolf 
J. H. Stock 
1888—Simon Adolf 
J. H. Stock 
1890—Clarence L. Dunn 
George Bingham 
Engelhard Oehm 
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1891—Joseph Duringer 
Engelhard Oehm 
Alois Adolf 
1892—George Bingham 
Engelhard Oehm 
Joseph Duringer 
1895—Joseph Duringer 
Alois Adolf 
1896—Alois Adolf 
Engelhard Oehm 
Joseph Duringer 
1897—Nicklaus Klein 
Alois Adolf 
1898—George Bingham 
Engelhard Oehm 
Alois Adolf 
Engelhard Oehm 
Joseph Roll 
1900—Engelhard Oehm 
Joseph Roll 
1901—Joseph Roll 
George Wendel 
Alois Adolf 
1903—Joseph Roll 


The gate keepers, who “lived at their 
work,” were paid from $20 to $45 per 
month. There were two keepers at the 
beginning of this period, so there must 
have been two gates. Jacob F. Greene 
probably manned the one previously re- 
ferred to as opposite the fire hall at 
Forks. The other gate must have been the 
one alluded to in a March 11, 1876, 
item: “To siding, etc. for Batavia Street 
gate of John Schwartz—$17.62.” It must 
also have been located west of the Forks, 
but just where is a matter of speculation. 
Was it in the City? Issac Armitage, who 
presumably operated this gate, served for 
a period until April 1, 1879, at which 
time it probably closed. 

Then for a period of seven years only 
one gate was in use. Mr. Greene collected 
tolls till January 6, 1876, and was suc- 
ceeded by Robert Gower, who served till 
November 1, 1884. He, in turn, was fol- 
lowed by Nicklaus Klein, who was gate 
keeper from then till December 31, 1888. 
It was during this time (1886) that the 
Borden Road gate was built and put to 
use. The total cost was $409, including 


1899 


$4 for the installation of a gate lamp by 
one Bean(?) Schermerhorn, whose re- 
lationship to me I have not yet invest- 
igated. Mary Illig was the first and only 
gate keeper here, her long stewardship of 
over twenty years which started on July 
24(?), 1886, ending only when the gate 
was closed in or about 1907. 

At the Forks tollhouse, Peter C. Geier 
commenced on January 1, 1889, a tenure 
which last till February 29, 1892. John 
B. Rozler then took over and operated 
the gate, both the old and the new one 
(west of the Forks), till 1903, at which 
time Mr. Prestine, the last keeper as- 
sumed the duty and gathered tolls and 
friends (and perhaps a few impersonal 
enemies) till the abandonment of the road 
in September, 1910. 

Items of Cost 
Gravel and stone 10¢ per load 
Lumber—$8 to $13 per M, all $10 at the 
end of book 

Use of horse—$1 per day 
Gate keeper’s wages—$20-$45 per month 
Superintendent—$200 per year 
Commissioners—$10 per year 
Laborers—$1 to $1.50 per day 
Teaming—$3.50 to $4 per day 
Stone—$4 per cord (blasted and formed) 
Hauling lumber—$1 per M 

Material Amounts 

During the five-year period from 1876- 
1880, the following amounts of material 
were purchased: 502,822 feet (about 100 
miles) of lumber, or enough for 62,852 
eight-foot planks (The largest single or- 
der, 133,198 ft. at a price of $1331.98, 
went to F. H. Goodyear on December 8, 
1882); 101% cords of stone; 244 loads 
of stone and stone chips; and 3061% 
loads of gravel. 

Lumber Sources 

S. S. Bundy, E. Finney, S. Kimball, 
C. Ernest, George Barnhart, John Web- 
ster, W. D. Green, James Willis, C. G. 
Lathrope, William C. Kelsey, William 
Newton, L. Reuther, W. Durkin(?), 
Peter Zubrick, Frank Raynor, J. W. Sto- 
well, Fofeer(?), Isaac H.(?) Dustine, 
J. B. Briggs, F. H. Goodyear, John Brider, 
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W. W. Green (possibly an error), Mary 
C. Webster, Charles H. Rice, George Ray, 
Frederick Bingel, N. M. Kimball, Jacob 
Wurst, A. L. Twichell, H. W. Weden- 
meyer, Amos W. Gould, George Eld- 
ridge, Henry Felton, James Goodemate, 
William J. Vandewater, Engelhard Oehm, 
Paul Wurst, G. M. Elliott, H. Palmer 
& Son, Fay C. Hunn, R. J. Hunt, Elliott 
Bros., Hiram Palmer, H. H. Hambleton. 

On July 17, 1909, Commissioners 
Joseph Roll and Frank J. Wendel and 
Superintendent Herbert H. Green gave 
right of way to the International Railway 
Company (IRC) for a trolley system 
from the Buffalo city line to a point 
“about opposite the west line of Atlantic 
Avenue” plus “Y” connections. 

By 1910, repair costs had reached a 
high level, hardwood lumber was ex- 
hausted locally and had to be brought in 
from as far away as Olean, and users of 
the road were resenting the paying of tolls 
because all other highways were free, that 
is, were supported by town, county, and 
state taxes; in short, the plank turnpike 
was outmoded. In a petition dated Au- 
gust 20, 1910, and signed by Dr. C. L. 
Suess, S. Walter, Voegele Bros., Schaefer 
Bros., Louis Braun—grocer, Peter J. Soe- 
mann, Fred Walter, J. C. Weil, H. B. 
Zimmerman, William Seadeek, Charles 
Diemert, Frank Laney, Fred Grambo, 
Louis Marquart, Louis Brass, Young 
Bros. Grocers, C. Klinck Packing Co., 
M. W. Donoff(?), The Danahy Packing 
Co., the signers requested the “Board of 
Comm. of the First and Western Division 
of the Cayuga Creek Road” to remove 
Herbert H. Green as Supt. because he 
had failed to keep the road in good and 
safe repair “for many months last past.” 

As a consequence, “At a meeting of the 
commissioners of the western section of 
the Cayuga Creek Road duly held at the 
WRcaestees in the Village of Lancaster, Erie 
County, New York on the ............ day of 
September, 1910, all of said commis- 
sioners being present. The following res- 
olutions were offered by John Grau, one 
of said commissioners, viz— 
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WHEREAS it has been judicially 
determined in two several actions tried 
before Arthur Duringer, Esq., a Justice of 
the Peace of the Town of Cheektowaga, 
Erie County, New York, and a jury, that 
tolls cannot be collected on said road of 
the western section for the reason that 
said road is out of repair and dangerous 
and inconvenient for public travel on said 
road, and 


WHEREAS there are not sufficient 
funds in the hands of said commissioners 
or the superintendent of said road, or 
power to collect such funds, to place or 
keep said road in good repair, or good 
order, and it being evident that the pub- 
lic sentiment in the several towns through 
which said road runs is against the col- 
lection or payment of further tolls on said 
road, 


THEREFORE, be it resolved that the 
gate, or gates, on said road used for toll 
houses be discontinued and the collection 
of all tolls on said road be discontinued 
and suspended, and said road be handed 
over to the People of the State of New 
York, and its highway commissioners, or 
other officers having charge of highways 
in said Towns of Lancaster and Cheek- 
towaga, and that a copy of this resolution 
be served upon the chairman of the 
Board of Supervisors and the said several 
commissioners of highways of said towns, 
or the officers having the care of high- 
ways in said towns, and that this resolu- 
tion take effect immediately, and the 
same be entered in the Book of Minutes 
of the commissioners of said road. 

And thereupon, on motion, said resolu- 
tion was unanimously carried. 

John Grau 

Frank J. Wendel 

Myron F. Blackmon 
Commissioners of Cayuga Creek Road” 


Thus ended a fascinating phase of the 
history of transportation in Lancaster. In 
1912 the old route, now Broadway, was 
given a brick surface from Buffalo City 
line to Lancaster. Most residents know 
the rest. 
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Military History Chapter Notes 


Notes on the Cruiser, Buffalo 


Editor’s Note: 

Probably few citizens of our area have 
ever seen anything in print on the cruiser, 
U.S.S. Buffalo. The remarks of Lt. John 
R. Ganey (USNR) at the April 30, 1965, 
meeting of the Historical Society’s Mili- 
tary History Chapter, which included a 
brief history of the ship, were therefore 
especially interesting. Lieutenant Ganey 
tells us he based his observations on the 
history of the vessel published in the Navy 
Department’s American Naval Fighting 
Ships, Volume One, pages 171-172 
(Washington, 1959), from which we print 
the following succinct history of the Buf- 
falo. The meeting also brought to light, 
through the good offices of Mr. Elmer V. 
Werrick, an article in the Buffalo Illus- 
trated Express, November 27, 1898, pages 
1 and 4, under the caption, “Buffalo’s 
Namesake in the Navy,” including a num- 
ber of photographs. The photograph re- 
produced below is an official United States 
Navy photograph obtained by Lieutenant 
Ganey from the Office of Naval History. 


The second Buffalo, an auxiliary 
cruiser, was built in 1892 by Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., 
Newport News, Va., as El Cid. Six 
months later she was sold to Brazil and 
renamed Nicheroy. Purchased by the 
Navy from the Brazilian Government 11 
July 1898, she was renamed Buffalo; com- 
missioned in ordinary a week later; fitted 
out as an auxiliary cruiser at New York 
Navy Yard; and placed in full commis- 
sion 22 September 1898, Commander J. 
W. Hamphill in command. 

Her first cruise, from 7 December 1898 
to 7 May 1899, was from New York to 
Manila and return, sailing east. Upon her 
return she was placed out of commission 
3 July 1899. On 2 April 1900 she was 
recommissioned and served as a training 
vessel. As a training vessel Buffalo trav- 
eled widely. She made four voyages to the 
Philippines with replacement crews for 
the Asiatic Fleet (24 April-20 October 
1900, 24 December 1900-13 May 1901, 5 
June-13 October 1902, and 17 December 
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The Cruiser, Buffalo — Screw Steamer: Displacement 6530 tons; Length, 4061”; 
Beam, 483”; Draft, 20°9”; Speed, 14.5 knots; Complement, 350; Armament, 


2575 44". 


1903-14 July 1904). All except the last, 
which terminated at Mare Island, began 
and ended at east coast ports. On her last 
voyage Buffalo convoyed the Ist Torpedo 
Flotilla to Manila. Between 12 September 
and 23 November 1904 she cruised in the 
Pacific, returning to Mare Island. 


Out of commission at Mare Island 
from April 1905 to 17 November 1906, 
she then served as a transport until 1915 
in the Pacific. During 17-20 December 
1909 she carried Marines to Nicaragua 
and remained there in support until 16 
March 1910. In 1911-12 she served brief- 
ly with the Asiatic Fleet in Chinese waters 
and during 14 November-4 December 
1914 operated off Mexico. She spent 27 
January-29 November 1915 out of com- 
mission at Mare Island and then rejoined 
the Pacific Fleet. In 1916 she again served 
in Mexican waters and between May and 
August 1917 Buffalo transported the 
Special Diplomatic Mission of the United 
States to Russia. Upon her return she was 
ordered into Philadelphia Navy Yard for 
conversion to a destroyer tender and re- 
classified AD-8. Conversion was com- 
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pleted in June 1918 and, after loading 
torpedo equipment at Newport, she de- 
parted for Brest, France, via Bermuda. 
She then proceeded to Gibralter, where 
she operated as station and repair ship to 
destroyers and subchasers. From February 
until September 1919 she had_ similar 
duty with the Azores Detachment at 
Ponta Delgada and then returned to New 
York. 


On 31 December 1919 Buffalo arrived 
at San Diego to commence her duties as 
repair ship and tender to Destroyer 
Squadrons 11 and 5, Pacific Fleet. In No- 
vember 1921 she was ordered to the Asi- 
atic Station as tender to Destroyer Squad- 
ron, Asiatic Fleet, and arrived at Manila 
in December. During the summer of 1922 
she cruised with the fleet in China waters 
and in September arrived at Yokohama, 
Japan. She returned to the west coast 8 
October and was decommissioned 15 No- 
vember 1922 at San Diego. She was used 
as a barracks ship until stricken from the 
Navy List 27 May 1927. She was sold 
four months later. 


A House Was Built in 1882 


by Della R. Adler 


The thoughts I am about to set down 
are in retrospect. At the time, and I was 
very young, I thought that building a 
house was quite an ordinary thing to do. 
Looking back over many years I realize 
what courage, ambition and overall vision 
for a means to an end it took for this man 
to undertake so formidable a task. 


We needed the house badly as our little 
old frame cottage was bursting at the 
seams with little ones coming along at 
regular intervals. 


Father and mother had started from 
scratch — as the family grew so grew my 
father’s business. In the remote years of 
1880’s custom-made clothing for men 
was the usual and everyday way of life 
for the well dressed. Therefore there were 
many custom tailors. Father’s business 
was to supply these people with what 
were known as tailor’s trimmings. 


The business was conducted from our 
already crowded little house; father was 
supposed to keep his wares in a large 
closet off the parlor, or “company room.” 
More often than not a bale of canvas, a 
bolt of haircloth, sleeve lining, boxes of 
button-hole twist, buttons, or even beauti- 
ful satin outercoat lining ornamented 
each black walnut chair, upholstered in 
the fashion of the day in slippery, prickly, 
black horsehair. Be it said that this room 
was seldom used for anything else. 

It was a thriving little business in a 
modest way, and father had many fine 
and faithful customers. Since he was an 
ambitious man, he realized that his buy- 
ing capacity must be changed in order to 
enlarge his business. By dint of thrift and 
integrity he had succeeded in establishing 


good business relations at home, but he 
wanted to buy from the large wholesale 
houses centered then, as now, in New 
York City. Finally, he achieved his goal 
and my earliest recollections are of his 
traveling to New York to buy merchan- 
dise. He established a fine credit rating 
there, too, and thus was able to go ahead 
and dream about the house he would 
build. 


Somewhere along the line another am- 
bitious project materialized — father had 
a brand new delivery wagon built to or- 
der. It was built by one Mr. Landsheft, 
a wagon-maker who kept his shop on 
William Street. I recall being taken to 
look at it during its construction. In 
our eyes it was simply beautiful with its 
dark red, shiny paint. Father was very 
proud driving his new wagon — he liked 
everything first-class, nothing shoddy. He 
owned a sleigh, too, for use on the snow- 
packed, icy streets. From the beginning 
of winter to the end, the snow accumu- 
lated; sometimes the streets were a foot 
high with ice and hoof-worn snow so a 
sleigh was an absolute necessity. 


We lived well for our station in life, 
but until the New York bills were paid, 
no outside frivolity was permitted. Moth- 
er did not altogether hold with this — 
she needed things for the children when 
she needed them, not when the bills were 
paid to the last penny. 

Anyway credit was established and the 
house at 397 Clinton Street came into 
being. 

The County Clerk’s records reveal that 
the price of the building was in the 
neighborhood of $4,600—$1,600 in cash 
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and a $3,000 mortgage which was to run 
for three years. 


I was six years old when it was started. 
It was ready for occupancy in about a 
year and we did need it so badly. 


Did we move into it at once? No, we 
did not occupy it for three years until 
that $3,000 mortgage was paid. To help 
make this possible, our new house was 
rented to strangers. 


Now let me say that this house didn’t 
have a shingle, a 2 x 4 or a nail in it that 
wasn’t, so as to speak, expected to earn 
its keep. 


It was utterly unhandsome and strictly 
utilitarian, built to earn money to further 
an ambition for something better. It had 
a store front for my father’s business; 
back of the store were our living quarters 
which were good enough but nothing 
more. The bedrooms were dark and 
somewhat cramped. The living room or 
parlor was fairly well furnished in the 
manner of the day; the so-called back 
parlor needed a stretch of imagination to 
verify its name. The plain little stoop- 
side entrance led from this room. We 
had a dining room, kitchen and joy of 
joys, a bathroom with indoor plumbing. 
The kitchen was all right except on wash 
days when that steamy boiler full of 
clothes was anything but agreeable. 


There were two small living quarters 
on the second floor which were rented 
and which helped carry the financial load. 
Then there was a barn in the rear with 
two stables, one for our faithful old 
horse, Dick, and one that was rented. 
Dick must have appreciated the compan- 
ionship! The second floor of the barn 
consisted of a group of rooms for rental. 
I cannot bring myself to call them an 
apartment; they were just rooms and 
nothing else. 


Evidently father made do with what he 
had to spend on our house; everything 
was so terribly useful and made to pay for 
itself. We had no lawn, just a planked 
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driveway for Dick to trot briskly up when 
he came home. My diligent father and 
his faithful horse were often late and 
mother scolded. Nevertheless, Dick was 
comfortably bedded down for the night, 
given a lump of sugar or an apple and a 
friendly good-night pat for being a good 
horse all day long before father finally 
came in for his own supper. 


I said that the house was evidently a 
means to an end for we lived in it only 
five years when my opulent parent sold 
this house, probably at a profit and 
bought a fine house at 403 North Division 
Street. Our new home was a red brick 
building — very nice, veranda and all, 
even a built-in carriage house which we 
used for a wood shed. It had everything 
but what it needed most, central heating, 
so the years we lived in it we made out 
with fancy coal stoves here and there and 
gas heaters in later years. 


One thing we did have of which we 
were very proud was carpeting, beautiful 
wall-to-wall Wilton carpeting; this lovely 
feature came with the house. We didn’t 
call them wall-to-wall carpets then, and 
since it was long, long before the day of 
vacuum cleaners, it was sheer drudgery to 
keep those large rooms and the long 
carpeted stairway clean, but clean they 
were kept, drudgery or no. 


We were proud, too, of the black mar- 
ble mantlepieces in each parlor, and we 
had Irish Point lace curtains. Now we 
were elegant indeed! 


I find in writing about a house, I 
wrote more about the man who had it 
built. It was so indicative of my father’s 
character that I believe I am justified. 
His grandchildren, save one, never saw 
him, and I would like them to know 
about him. 


The house was demolished several 
years ago, but 397 Clinton Street was 
occupied to the last, so I feel each shingle, 
2 x 4 or nail did count and earn its keep. 
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Jacob Porter Norton 


A Yankee on the Niagara Frontier in 1814 


Edited with an introduction by Daniel R. Porter 


Buffalo “is a nest of villains, rogues, 
rescals, pickpockets, knaves & extortion- 
ers—” 

This very candid and undoubtedly ex- 
aggerated impression of a frontier town 
during the War of 1812 was expressed by 
a youthful American officer, Jacob Porter 
Norton. He recorded his reaction to Buf- 
falo after a visit he made there on No- 
vember 8, 1814, while on duty with the 
4th United States Infantry Regiment 
serving on the Niagara Frontier. The day 
before he had seen an American soldier 
executed for desertion, and for some time 
he had been a witness to dissension and 
disagreement among his fellow officers as 
winter began to close in on the hard- 
pressed and poorly-supplied troops. These 
were days of desperation for many; op- 
timism and charity were personal qual- 
ities rarely exhibited that winter on the 
frontier. 


Norton was no inexperienced recruit. 
As soon as war had been declared, he left 
a Boston, Massachusetts, printing shop 
where he had been serving as an ap- 
prentice to seek a commission in the 
armed forces. At a time when the sons of 
prominent New Englanders were echoing 
the anti-war sentiments of their parents, 
Jacob Norton was ardently espousing his 
nation’s cause. Earlier, his younger broth- 
er Edward had secured a commission in 
the Navy through a letter of recom- 
mendation from former President John 
Adams, whose wife, Abigail, was a sister 


1 Manuscript Collections, State Historical So- 


of Jacob and Edward’s mother, Elizabeth 
Cranch Smith Norton. Jacob sought a 
similar recommendation. 


John Adams, although a Federalist, 
took no part in opposing war with Great 
Britain. On July 15, 1812, at his Quincy 
mansion, Mr. Adams penned an eloquent 
recommendation for Jacob to William 
Eustis, Secretary of War: “Old New 
England blood you know,” he wrote, “‘is 
very apt to feel for the safety & honor 
of the plantation, when Indians, French- 
men or Englishmen invade their rights. 


“Mr. Jacob Porter Norton . . . is 
ardently desirous of serving his Country 
in this just & necessary war. . .””1 


The President’s entreaty produced the 
desired results. On September 28, 1812, 
President James Madison appointed Jacob 
an ensign, lowest commissioned rank in 
the army, and assigned him to the 4th 
Infantry Regiment. 


Jacob served at Fort Wiscasset, Maine, 
from December 1812 to June 1813, 
whereupon his company was assigned to 
Major General Wade Hampton’s army in 
the Chateaugay and Plattsburg regions. 
Here he served in combat, in camp and 
on recruiting service until August 27, 
1814, when, at the insistence of Secretary 
of War John Armstrong, Major General 
George Izard with 4,000 troops was or- 
dered to the Niagara front to reinforce 
Major General Jacob Brown. From Lake 
George south to the Troy and Albany 
area, thence to Sacketts Harbor, they 


ciety of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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marched, selecting the roundabout route 
in order to be assured of ample provisions 
from richer farm regions. After marching 
350 miles for 21 days, the army arrived 
at Sacketts Harbor, September 16. 

With the frankness of a Bostonian, Nor- 
ton called Sacketts Harbor “an unpleas- 
ant, dirty little place,” but he admitted 
that its strategic situation could make it 
‘a place of considerable consequence.” 
On September 17, Commodore Isaac 
Chauncy’s fleet sailed into the harbor. 
The soldiers boarded the vessels which 
carried them to the mouth of the Genesee 
River. At this point, the letters written to 
his father at Weymouth, Massachusetts, 
and the diary he maintained present an 
intimate account of the experiences and 
prejudices of one young officer in an 
important theater of war.2 

Lewiston N. York 
Oct. 6th 1814 

Hond Father, 

We arrived at this place yesterday, 
and before we could encamp, we were 
greeted with a heavy shower.—The 
roads from Batavia to this place are 
very bad, until we get down upon the 
ridge road which appears to be a na- 
tural turnpike to facilitate the settle- 
ment of this very fertile country —The 
village of Lewistown (which lies directly 
opposite Queenstown) upon the Am- 
erican side of Niagara river, presents a 
deplorable scene of desolation. Every 
house was burnt last year by the British, 
and the place is left without an in- 
habitant.—I made an excursion to-day 
as far as Lewistown heights,— (opposite 
Queenstown heights, at the latter place 
the British have a battery) —a number 
of British Officers came down as far as 
the edge of the opposite bank, and we 
took a look at each other. The view is 
narrow at this place, and we could hail 
each other very distinctly. The bank of 
the river from Lewistown up as far as 
the falls are an almost perpendicular 

2 A portion of the Norton-Cranch-Adams 
manuscript collection donated to the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin in 1957 by 
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ledge nearly 200 feet high, and the cur- 
rent is very rapid. 

October 11th Camp 1 mile below 
Fort Erie, Up. Canada.—We are now 
occupying the ground, lately the en- 
campment of the enemy. We moved 
from Lewistown on the 7th and ar- 
rived at Black-rock yesterday, about 25 
ms. above Lewistown. We crossed the 
river last evening. Buffaloe is about 
2 ms. above Black-rock, and exactly 
opposite Fort Erie. The latter is built 
upon a point of land, which makes out 
a little way into the head of the Ni- 
gara river. The gallant defence which 
Genl Brown has made against the 
enemy at this place, renders it very 
famous. The loss of the British while 
besieging this fort was very great, and 
our own loss tho’ not as great, averaged 
20 per day, a great number of dead 
bodies of the enemy still lay unburied 
in the woods, and others only partly 
buried.—I am told that a Corpl was 
shaving a Sergt in the fort, when a ball 
came and took off the Sergeant’s head 
and the Corporal’s hand: pretty sharp 
times when a man must be killed for 
losing his beard. 

I had an imperfect view of Niagara 
falls as we passed them. I was very 
sorry that I could not have an op- 
portunity of going and taking a 
thorough view of them. 

The route which we took from 
Champlain to this place is a distance of 
630 miles. Please to write to me im- 
mediately on receipt of this and direct 
it to Buffaloe ... 

Your Dutiful & affectionate Son 
J. P. Norton 
[Diary] 

October 8th Struck our tents, and 
continued our march up the Niagara 
river. I had a distant view of the falls. 
Chippeway lies upon the British side of 
the falls, and the plains are the ground 
where Genl Brown gained a splendid 

Adams, Kansas City, Missouri; and Mrs. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Huron, South Dakota. The spell- 


ing and punctuation are those of Ensign Nor- 
ton, later Lieutenant. 


victory over the enemy July 5th 1814.— 
October 9th Sent our tent etc. by water 
up to Black-Rock, and resumed our 
march up the river. The Bridge upon 
the Tandawanta river being destroyed, 
the Army crossed the river with one 
scow and a raft—Oct 11th Arrived at 
Black-Rock, about 25 miles above 
Lewistown, and crossed the river to the 
Canada shore in the evening. All the 
houses from Lewistown to this place 
have been wantonly burnt by the Brit- 
ish, with the exception of 3 or 4. Fort 
Erie is about 1 mile and a half above 
our encampment. . . October 13th The 
Army broke up its encampment and 
moved down the river. The bridges are 
all destroyed, and we are obliged to 
cross the Creeks upon boat bridges etc. 
—14th Our advance exchanged a few 
shot with the enemy just at night, 
when the latter retreated. Encamped 
on Chippewa plains.—15th Advanced 
about 1 mile and a half and formed 
our lines out of reach of the enemy’s 
batteries, which are formed upon the 
banks of a creek called Chippewa river 
a short way above the falls*— Our 
Artillery moved down and cannonading 
commenced, which lasted about 3 
hours, when we all fell back upon our 
old ground at Chippewa plains. Octo- 
ber 16th At about 12 O’Clock we re- 
sumed the position of yesterday. No 
Quarrelling to-day. Returned to our 
encampment a little before sun-set — 


17th At 2 O’Clock the army com- 
menced a retrograde movement, and 
encamped at French Creek — The 
troops continue in remarkable health. 
— 19th This morning we heard small 
arms apparently about 3 miles distant. 
It proved to be [Brig.] Genl [D.] Bis- 
sell’s Brigade engaged with a much 
superior force of the enemy, which he 
routed and drove. Our loss was con- 
siderable; that of the enemy not known. 
The 4th [Regiment] moved down to- 
day as far as Chippewa Creek and en- 
camped. 21st Broke up our encamp- 
ment and commenced a return march. 


22nd About 11 O’Clock, we halted 2 
miles below Fort Erie and encamped. 
The weather for a few days past has 
been wet and very uncomfortable. The 
troops begin to grow unhealthy.—24th 
Moved our tents about 200 paces in 
advance.— 26th Crossed the river to 
Buffaloe and encamped. Nov. 1 The 
rain has been incessent for the last 5 
days. However we make ourselves toler- 
ably comfortable with the assistance of 
chimnies which we erect in front of our 
tents. Nov. 2d. Struck our tents, and 
proceeded about 1 mile up the river 
towards Buffaloe leaving our com- 
fortable chimnies behind, and a quant- 
ity of timber which had been cut for 
our huts; agreeably to an established 
rule of our feeble commanders that 
preparation for comfort is a sure pres- 
age of a movement. Nov. 6. Fort Erie 
was blown up and evacuated to-day. 
Colo Purdy is ordered to Batavia to 
await the sentence of a Court Martial. 
About the 24th of October Genl 
Brown’s Division commenced its march 
from Buffalee to Sacketts Harbour— 
Nov. 7th. Cutting timber for huts.— A 
man was executed today for desertion 
— 8th—Went to Buffaloe, the impres- 
sion which I received from my visit is, 
that it is a nest of villains, rogues, 
rascals, pickpockets, knaves, & extor- 
tioners— 

Black Rock, Nov. 12. 1814 
Hond Father 


I received your letter of Oct. 25. 
yesterday, which is the first that I have 
heard since I left Champlain, & of 
course was a great relief to my anxiety 

. . You acknowledge the receipt of 
only 4 of my letters, therefore as many 
as three, must have miscarried. By this 
time, you have probably received a 
letter from Black rock, which contained 
a brief account of our excursion down 
the river to Chippewa, just above the 
falls. Since writing that letter we have 
moved nearly a mile above Black Rock 
towards Buffaloe-— Buffaloe is almost 
2 miles above where we are now, upon 
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the Lake shore—— Between this and 
Buffaloe, the river heads, or rather the 
Lake empties into or forms the Niagara 
river. The weather has been very un- 
comfortable ever since we crossed the 
Niagara from U [pper] Canada, rain, 
hail & constant wind from the whole 
length of Lake Erie. Our men are more 
healthy nevertheless, than could be ex- 
pected. Fort Erie was blown up and 
evacuated on the 6th inst. The policy 
of the thing I am not able to say any 
thing about. The explosion was tre- 
mendous, and worth seeing. On the 7th 
a man was shot for desertion, an awful 
sight. We are busy in getting timber to 
construct huts for the winter. I think 
it is not improbable that the enemy 
will bring up some heavy pieces of ord- 
nance and annoy us from fort Erie with 
shot and shells, which may easily be 
done. 

You observed that it would be grat- 
ifying to you if in some of my letters I 
had mentioned the name of the com- 
manding officer and other principal Of- 
ficers etc. Maj Genl George Izard is 
senior Officer upon the frontier, Maj 
Genl Jacob Brown is next in Rank, & 
is the Officer, who with the Division 
under his command, have fought so 
gallantly in and about fort Erie. The 
principal Regular Officers with Genl 
Brown, were Brigadier Genls [Winfield] 
Scott, [James] Miller, & [Ellazar] Rip- 
ley; of the Militia, were Genls [Ed- 
mund P.] Gaines and [Peter B.] Por- 
ter— Genl Izard’s particular command 
is a Division consisting of two Brigades 
commanded by [Brig.] Genls [T-.A.] 
Smith and [D.] Bissell. Cap Hawkins 
commands the company to which I am 
attached, he is the same who com- 
manded a detachment with which I 
marched from Concord last Summer. 
He is a very worthy young man and an 
excellent Officer. Lt Peckham is the 
next Officer, Brother to Cap. P. whom 
you saw at Concord. Lt Norton is the 
next, with whom you are acquainted. 
Ensign Robbins is the Junior, and was 
formerly a Sergeant under Cap. Binney. 
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When the army returned from Chip- 
pewa, Genl Brown’s Division marched 
to Sacketts Harbour about Oct. 26 
where he now commands. 

I find it difficult to get Massachusetts 
papers, and hear but very little news. 
I hear enough however of the fuss in 
Boston about their fortification, Militia, 
Volunteers etc., and I believe their 
greatest operations are performed upon 
paper. Not so with New York. She 
says less, and does much. If I could, I 
should wish to respect the State, which 
gave me birth more than any other, 
but it is impossible — I am not in a 
situation to be inflamed by party dis- 
putes, and broils, and therefore do not 
speak this as a man would utter it in a 
passion, but it is an opinion which I 
have cooly formed, and which will 
stick by me until a great reform hap- 
pens in Massachusetts. If ever insurrec- 
tion breaks out in New-England the 
root may be traced to Massachusetts, 
and I feel mortified when I say, that I 
believe, mutiny and treason are con- 
ducted in many instances under the 
mark of Religion. But thank heaven 
the many headed monster has not yet 
dared to show himself. A head has oc- 
casionally pop’d out, but no sooner out, 
than cut off. The great town of Boston 
and its great mutinous characters makes 
me think of a pumpkin with a face 
engraved upon it, struck up pale in the 
night, with a candle inside, which 
frightens a person at a distance and 
assumes a horrible aspect, but if you 
approach it, the carrier is frighted in 
turn, and is glad to get away with a 
whole skin. So with these same insur- 
gents. 

It appears to me quite doubtful 
whether the army remains here this 
winter: whether we do, or do not, we 
may expect the next campaign to com- 
mence early. I should not be surprised 
if we were ordered onto the sea board 
of New York or Mass. There is but a 
very trifle for us to protect on the fron- 
tier, and the enemy will not dare pene- 
trate far into the country. Our warfare 


has changed from the offensive to the 
defensive, and for this reason, I should 
think it good policy to have our troops 
where they could be of most service. 
Your affectionate and dutiful Son 
J. P. Norton 


Rev. J. Norton 
Mass. 
[Diary] 

Nov. 17th Laid the foundation for our 
huts— Noy. 21. A duel was fought to- 
day between Cap. Paxton 12th Infy 
and Dr. Dade 10th Infy. the latter was 
killed upon the spot, & it is thought 
that Cap. Paxton will not recover from 
his wound.— 23 The 17th Regt. 
marched today for Detroit. 25th The 
snow fell about 2 inches deep. Decem- 
ber 6th. The men’s huts completed & 
occupied— Dec. 8. Began upon the 
compy. Officers hut— Dec. 9— We 
received the decision of the Court upon 
Cap. Conkling 4th Infy charged with 
Mutiny preferred by Col. Purdy. HoN- 
OURABLY ACQUITTED—Lieut. Armstrong 
joined from Batavia. Dec. 11. & 12. 
Severe Cold & Blustering snow-storm— 
16th This day I am twenty-one years 
old, & in good health, thank*God. 20th 
A remarkably severe snow-storm, and 
high wind. Occupied our hut. 28— 
Rolls ordered to be called between tat- 
too and reveillee under inspection of a 
commissioned Officer— January 3d 
1815. A soldier was hung for desertion 
— 5th Cap. Fuller’s compy. marched 
for Williamsville. 13th The Genl re- 
viewed the troops who marched to 
Buffaloe on the occasion. 14th The 4th 
Regt marched from our encampment 
near Buffalo, and took quarters in the 
Hospital Barracks, at eleven mile Creek 
in Williamsville, 11 miles from Buffalo. 
Jany 24th Genl Izard is absent and the 
command devolves upon Col Peirce 
[Cromwell Pearce?]— 25th The arrival 
of the army Register was announced. 
26th Major Humphreys left the com- 
mand of the Regt, having a furlough. 
— The command devolves upon Maj 
Fuller— Feby 12. Capt. L. Peckham 


married. 14th Lts Kirby and Wilson 
joined from furlough.—19 Received a 
handbill, stating that a treaty of peace 
between the U. S. and G. B. had been 
signed by the prince Regent of Great 
Britain— 20. Maj Humphreys joined 
from furlough. Feby 30 [?] 1815. Capt 
and Lt Peckham resigned their com- 
missions—March Ist 1815.— Capt & 
Lt Peckham left us in the morning, and 
took the road to Batavia. March 9. Lt. 
Col. Ranney joined and took command 
of the Regt— 10th May Humphrey 
left us for Washington— May 2d Col 
Purdy joined, to take command of the 
Regt., having been released from arrest, 
by order of General Brown— It was 
expected, and said in General orders 
that those men who enlisted for the 
war, would be discharged and paid on 
the lst of May; a considerable degree 
of uneasiness exists among the soldiery 
on account of their disappointment, 
but nothing serious is apprehended.— 
May 14th Col Purdy left this place for 
Avon, to preside at a Court of Enquiry, 
to examine into certain charges prefer- 
red against Lt. Col. Ball of the Dra- 
goons. May 17th— Lt Green, pay- 
master arrived, but without funds. . . 


May 29 Lt Green recvd funds to pay 
the during War men.— May 31.— The 
during War men of Cap Hawkin’s 
company were paid and discharged.— 
Col Purdy returned and resumed com- 
mand of the 4th Regt. June 1815. The 
Register of retained Officers has ar- 
rived,—2 Captains, 1 first Lt, and four 
2d Lts of the 4th are retained—I ap- 
prove of the selection, expecting that 
of three of the 2d Lts, which I think 
was done by the influence of friends, 
rather than by their own military 
qualifications— The three which I re- 
fer to, have done less duty than any 
Officers of the Regt— Two or three 
Captains of the 4th who have been 
dropped, I think have stronger claims, 
than a great number of Caps who have 
been retained in some other Regts. The 
selection in most cases has been such as 
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it should be.— But the breaking up of 
the old peace establishment is an out- 
rageous piece of misconduct; it has 
thrown out old experienced officers 
whose intention and expectation it was 
to spend their days in the service, to 
make room for Officers of the addi- 
tional army, who had no reason to ex- 
pect to be retained, to the exclusion of 
the old establishment.— I have no rea- 
son to complain that I am not retained, 
other than in common with the old 
establishment— I have no_ personal 
pretensions to the notice of Govern- 
ment; I have done nothing more than 
my duty, and I do have the satisfaction 
of knowing that I have performed it 
faithfully and conscientiously— As to 
pecuniary compensation to disbanded 
officers I have to find much fault with 
the thirteenth congress ;— the extra pay 
which I am to have will amount to $75 
which will about purchase me good 
Citizens dress, my allowance for trans- 
portation will carry me nearly half way 
home, the monthly pay which is due 
me, will about pay my debts in this 
place, which are necessarily heavy, on 
account of the exorbitant prices which 
are put upon eatables, drinkables, and 
European goods. It appears to be the 
object of the inhabitants about the 
vicinity of this, to spunge Officers of 
all their money, that they may not get 
home, and so oblige them to squat 
down in these odious bogs with them. 
I think that Lt Col Ranney 4th Infy 
has strong claims to being retained— 
He served through a great part of the 
revolutionary war, has been in service 
almost ever since; he is the most at- 
tentive vigilant and active officer that 
ever I knew although he is now be- 
tween 60 & 70 years old,— In point of 
discipline, he has made the 4th Infy. 
the praise of the whole army— I think 
he would have been retained, had it 
not been for the unhappy differences 
between Col Purdy and himself— The 
army burying ground at this place when 
we first came, was in a miserable situa- 
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tion,— Many of the graves were not 
more than half filled, and they had 
been dug promiscuously without regard 
to order, so that it was difficult in some 
places to distinguish the graves. Lt Col. 
Ranny had them mounded up and 
clodded with green sard, the stumps 
dug up, a fence built round it, a gate 
with an arch over the way, upon the 
arch was inscribed— “Sacred to the 
memory of those men who died of 
wounds received in the memorable 
fields of Chippewa, Bridgewater and 
Erie,— They rest in honour and de- 
serve the gratitude of their country”. 


June 14 — The 4th Regt marched 
from Wrmsville to Conjockta Creek, 
and took quarters in the Rifle canton- 
ment—16th embarked from Conjockta 
in boats, and landed at Sclosser, from 
then marched about 1 mile and a half, 
and encamped at the Niagara Falls.— 
Went down to the foot of the falls— 
17. Visited the falls again in the morn- 
ing. The sun shone bright and shew the 
rainbows to great advantage— It is ex- 
tremely difficult and dangerous de- 
scending and ascending the prescipice, 
about 80 feet of which is perpendicular 
— I shall not attempt to describe the 
tremendous sublimity of this scene, but 
it is indelibly impressed upon my mind. 
The view of the falls upon the Canada 
side is much better than upon. this. 
Recommenced our march about ten o’- 
clock and reached Fort Niagara a little 
before night— 20th left Fort Niagara & 
went by water to Sackets Harbour— 


Ensign Norton returned home by boat 
that summer by way of Montreal. His 
Canadian impressions, tempered by the 
fact that Canada had been the enemy 
during the war, were less complimentary 
than those he had written of Buffalo. 
“The better class (of people) ,” he wrote 
in his diary, “have a vehicle which they 
call a calash, for riding, which is drawn 
by one horse, and is about as convenient 
and elegant as a Massachusetts dung cart. 
The French inhabitants, which are num- 
erous, are generally a poor, abject, miser- 
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able set of beings, and are as deserving of 
pity, as the Hottentots .. .” 

Thus ended the military experiences of 
Jacob Porter Norton, who returned to 
civilian life, married soon thereafter Har- 
riet Holbrook, raised ten children, and 
died in 1845. While his military career 
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How the Irish Built the Erie. By Harvey 
Chalmers II, New York, Bookman Associ- 
ates, Inc., 1964. Pp. 190, 17 ill. $3.50 


This piece of historical fiction develops 
the theme expressed in its title through 
the creation of a legend-like figure of a 
man, named McShane, and a beautiful, 
forthright, and knife-swinging young wo- 
man named Pippa. Between them, these 
two manage to overcome the political ma- 
chinations of anti-Canal politicians, par- 
ticularly Martin VanBuren, the staunch 
opposition of New York City men, the 
preference of the Irish laborers for fight- 
ing and drinking instead of working, the 
short-sighted and lazy New York farmers, 
the mammoth engineering problems of 
the canal, and the inferred inability of 
the official engineers to solve them. It is 
a fast-moving story, filled, as the dust 
jacket states, with imagination, and true 
to the last to the hero tradition. This has 
enabled the author to reconstruct a tale of 
the way the problems of building the 
Erie might have been solved. 

That it might have been done this way 
is, of course, no proof that it was done 
this way. One of the values of historical 
writing, whether fiction or non-fiction, is 
the questions it raises in the reader’s 
mind. This reviewer acknowledges his 
debt to Mr. Chalmers in this regard and 
would like to discuss certain questions 
treated in the book. Interest in the Erie 
Canal has probably never been higher 
since its completion than it is today. 
There have been several publications in 
recent years on the topic, including Mr. 
Chalmers’ previous book, The Birth of 


was unblemished but hardly notable, the 
descriptions Jacob Norton wrote lend an 
intimate, personal insight into the daily 
life of a Yankee who chose to serve his 
country at a time when his friends, even 
his family, by word and deed, opposed the 
policies of their government. 
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the Erie Canal; the canal buffs have 
formed their very active and useful Erie 
Canal Society; the Canal Museum 
(Weighlock Building) has been opened in 
Syracuse; there is still concern about the 
restoration at Fort Hunter; and so forth. 
What we write about the canal in the 
midst of this renaissance of interest should 
be as accurate historically as it can be. 
And so, for the historian, the statement 
“it might have been this way,’ becomes 
the question “was it?” 

It is well known that the engineers for 
the Erie Canal were men with little 
knowledge about engineering generally 
and about canal building in particular. 
We know little about who was responsible 
for the various technical and mechanical 
solutions to the problems they faced. 
(The reviewer is certain only about Can- 
vass White’s patent on hydraulic cement.) 
The author, Mr. Chalmers, solves this 
problem by the creation of his hero Mc- 
Shane, an Irishman whom White sup- 
posedly met in his travels about England 
examining canals there. For the fictional 
writer this is a common and satisfactory, 
device. For the historian, however, it gets 
him nowhere at all in the search for who- 
did-what, in other words, it does not add 
to historical knowledge. 

Now perhaps this is carping critcism. 
Mr. Chalmers is not really concerned with 
the question of who did it, but rather, 
how might it have been done. And his 
imaginative reconstruction of how it 
might have been done is generally good 
and in many cases quite believable. It is 
also very true that engineering was in its 
infancy; there were no formal schools at 
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the time, either here or in England. The 
profession of engineering came, as did 
much of science, from the roots of the 
tree of craftsmanship. The practical led 
to the theoretical. 


Some of the engineering problems faced 
on the Erie had been faced previously in 
the United States in the experience of 
building bridges and in the construction 
of canals and turnpikes. Many of the 
ideas attributed to the fictional McShane 
could have come from the English engi- 
neer, William Weston. He was, after all, 
an experienced engineer who had, among 
other things, been responsible for the huge 
stone bridge across the Trent River in 
England. Further, he had been consulting 
engineer on the Middlesex Canal in New 
England in 1794. His correspondence on 
this matter deals with canal and lock 
prisms, hydraulic masonry, and lock gate 
mechanisms. Dirk J. Struik, in his Yankee 
Science in the Making (New York, Col- 
liers Books, 1962), states that the exper- 
ience in the building and operating of 
this canal, which was completed in 1803, 
was put to good use in building other 
canals, including the Erie. 


In the book, McShane explains the 
construction of a derrick in connection 
with the building of the Lockport locks. It 
is quite likely that Weston was familiar 
with this in England, and that the Ameri- 
can engineers learned this from him. His 
work on the Little Falls locks in 1796 was 
quite possibly viewed by many interested 
persons. After all, the stiff-leg crane was 
known to the Egyptians, and was used 
widely in the construction of medieval 
cathedrals. The derrick is essentially a stiff 
leg crane which can rotate on a circular 
base. It seems hard to believe that its ex- 
istence could come like a bolt out of the 
blue in 1823. 

The problem of pouring concrete and 
keeping it from freezing is explained by 
McShane as simple of solution; you just 
add salt. As the sulphates and chlorides 
of magnesium, sodium and calcium are 
injurious to concrete, this solution seems 
altogether too facile. That the solution of 
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pouring concrete, or just using it for mor- 
tar, in freezing weather is still difficult 
today, is testified to by the prohibition on 
pouring it between October 15 and April 
15 each year. This may be done only with 
special permission from the State Engi- 
neers, and then with considerable precau- 
tions which are carefully spelled out to 
each contractor who applies for such per- 
mission. 


Incidentally, it is interesting that in dis- 
cussing the Lockport locks, the author 
does not mention the use of DuPont’s new 
blasting powder. The reviewer understood 
that this was the secret of the successful 
solution to that task. 


As the canal was a vital factor in the 
politics of the period, Mr. Chalmers has 
to handle this. In doing so, he quite over- 
simplifies the complexities of New York 
political life. With the collapse of the 
Federalist party, New York politics ceased 
to be of the party stripe and became, 
rather, factional in nature. They are, ad- 
mittedly, difficult to trace as men moved 
from one faction to another. Further the 
guiding principle seems to have been one 
of personalities rather than of issues. In 
the book, VanBuren turns out to be the 
villain of the piece, though his personal 
ambition was no greater than that of 
Clinton. VanBuren is characterized as 
“the bitterest enemy of the canal,” com- 
ing to support it out of the desire for 
personal advancement. Actually there 
were many men, either opposed to the 
canal, or disinterested in it, who later 
worked hard for its completion, including 
DeWitt Clinton himself. To damn Van- 
Buren because of his initial opposition 
seems rather harsh. Further, politicians 
have sought political capital out of any 
public project of this nature. 


The characterization of VanBuren is 
far-fetched in other ways too. To credit 
him with the calling of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1821, to suggest that it was 
called primarily to kill off Clinton’s 
power, to say that VanBuren worked for 
it in under-handed ways, that he planned 
to change the governor’s term from three 
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years to two, is to give him credit for 
more fore-sight than he had and make 
him too Machiavellian. Most everyone in 
political life in New York State at the 
time, regardless of political faction, was 
convinced that the Council of Appoint- 
ments and the Council of Revision should 
go. That the system that would take their 
place was known to VanBuren_before- 
hand, is hard to believe. 


Did the Irish build the canal? It is un- 
fortunate that Mr. Chalmers found it 
necessary to attribute all the solutions to 
Irishmen. That the Irish were very im- 
portant as laborers on the canal is fact. 
What proportion of the total labor force 
they were is hard to tell. The book 
leaves the very clear impression that they 
were it. The population of the state at 
the time was largely English, Dutch, and 
Scotch Irish, not South, or Catholic Irish. 
The influx of Irish began after the abor- 
tive revolution of 1798 in that country, 
but immigration generally during the per- 
iod 1793 to 1815 was light from all coun- 
tries. The real influx of Irish was not un- 
til the forties. Further, they were rural 
peasants for the most part, not skilled la- 
borers. The attribution of mechanical and 
engineering ability even to the legendary 
McShane stretches belief. As has been in- 
dicated above, the inventions and me- 
chanical solutions made in the course of 
building the Erie would be more believ- 
able to the reviewer if attributed to such 
men as Benjamin Wright, James Geddes, 
Canvass White, Nathan Roberts, David 
Bates, David Thomas, or William Weston. 
All of these men were of English ances- 
try. If they did not provide the solutions, 
then the Yankee migrants to the state or 
the contractors on the various divisions 
would seem more likely to have done so. 
At one point the author even makes De- 
Witt Clinton an Irishman, apparently be- 
cause of the residence of his forebearers 
in northern Ireland. Ask an Orangeman 
if he is an Irishman! 

The author has done what the historian 
cannot do, but what the historical fiction 
writer frequently does. He has used his 


material in such a way as to support his 
thesis represented in the title. This will 
leave the reader with incorrect generaliza- 
tions about the construction of the Erie 
Canal. There is the danger that the real 
hero of the canal is McShane, and the 
real builders, the Irish of the state. There 
is an active attempt being made today to 
place the contributions of the various eth- 
nic and racial strains that make up the 
population in their proper perspective. 
This work promotes the claim of the Irish, 
but fails to put it in proper perspective. 
Labor was necessary to build the canal 
and the Irish played a vital role here, but 
without the political leadership provided 
by many men, chiefly DeWitt Clinton, 
and the intellectual leadership provided 
by the engineers, the canal would not 
have been built, labor or no. The real 
heroes of the canal, and they are real, 
were the engineers. About them a book 
needs to be written. 


Eric Brunger 


Matthew Elliott, British Indian Agent. 
By Reginald Horsman. Pp. xiii, 256. De- 
troit, Wayne State University Press, 1964. 
$9.95 


The volume covers a period and an 
area of North American history which has 
been neglected in the past. In addition to 
sketching the role of an individual in this 
biography, the author has provided a fund 
of information which is useful to the stu- 
dent of the period. Because of the lack of 
source material, the book is more nearly 
a general history than a biography. The 
life span of Elliott was long (from about 
1739 to 1814). His active career as a not- 
able character in American history was 
also unusually long. From his arrival at 
Fort Pitt in 1761, to his death in Canada 
in 1814, he was seldom out of action. Elli- 
ott’s inability to read or write resulted in 
few personal records being left behind. 
The result of attempting a biography of 
fifty-four active years based on threads 
contained in the manuscripts of others re- 
sults in a thin volume. Elliott never comes 
to life, but is merely observed from a dis- 
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tance and only in brief glimpses as he 
crosses the path of a John Askin (fur 
trader at Detroit who left volumes of 
journals and business accounts) or as he 
becomes involved in official disputes 
which produce lengthy memorials and 
testimonials. 


The quantitative lack of source mater- 
ial spread over so many years results in 
lack of depth. Despite this difficulty, the 
biography provides an interesting story 
line for the changing policies between 
1760 and 1814. As the British attitude 
changed, the Indians desperately sought 
for support against the ever advancing 
farming pioneer. Elliott was one of the 
few who sympathized with the Indians 
and though he grew wealthy from his 
dealings with them, he gained their trust. 
Professor Horsman has presented Elliott’s 
acceptance of low eighteenth century 
standards of public honesty in a dispas- 
sionate way and sympathized with Elli- 
ott’s misfortune in being caught. Regard- 
less of the blemishes on his career, Elliott 
was an important figure in British Indian 
policy. The British government usually 
turned to Elliott in time of crisis and 
found him ready to gather his Indian 
friends to assist the British. 


Notes on Contributors 


DR. LIONEL D. WYLD is Professor 
of English in the New York State Univer- 
sity College at Buffalo. Dr. Wyld is Pres- 
ident of the New York Folklore Society 
and author of Low Bridge! Folklore and 
the Erie Canal. With Professor Eric Brun- 
ger he is co-author of The Grand Canal, 
one of our Adventures in Western New 
York History series and currently heads up 
the Project in New York State Folk Beliefs. 

MR. MARLO K. SCHERMER- 
HORN, author of “The Cayuga Plank 
Road,” has just retired after thirty-four 
years as music teacher in the Lancaster 
Central High School. He was active in 
organizing the Lancaster Historical So- 
ciety and served as its president from 
1951 to 1955. He wrote the essay we 
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The book is well annotated and. the 
bibliograpical note is of great value. Even 
at the expense of weakening the biograph- 
ical theme, the inclusion of more back- 
ground material would have made the 
book more readable. To pass rapidly from 
1761 to 1814 in 220 pages is wearing at 
times. Especially helpful would have been 
more information on the Indians with 
whom Elliott was so intimately connected. 

The book is poorly printed. Uneven 
inking, uneven leading of lines, and lines 
which run uphill are irritating to the 
reader. The designer of the book was not 
able to have the paragraph crediting his 
work properly set. Better quality should be 
received in a book being sold for $9.95. 

The provision of an adequate map 
would have helped the book considerably. 
Without such a map, references to geo- 
graphical points not shown on most mod- 
ern maps are of little value. The practice 
of indicating historic sites on highway 
maps helps the reader to struggle along, 
but it is the obligation of the author to 
provide this information, especially when 
the action is limited to a single area. 

Although an interesting volume for one 
acquainted with the area and the period, 
this is not a book for the general reader. 

Walter S. Dunn, Jr. 


publish here in 1953, and several of the 
persons whom he interviewed in the 
course of his research have since died. 


MRS. DELLA R. (JOSEPH G.) AD- 
LER, whose reminiscence, ‘““A House Was 
Built in 1882,” appears in this issue, was 
born in Buffalo in 1876. She is the mother 
of Professor Selig Adler of the State Uni- 
versity at Buffalo and Louis W. Adler of 
Miami, Florida. 

MR. DANIEL R. PORTER, who con- 
tributes the interesting article on the War 
of 1812, is Director of the Ohio Historical 
Society in Columbus. He was previously 
Director of the Historical Society of York 
County, Pennsylvania and field representa- 
tive and assistant to the Director of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
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The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the new insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general tra- 
dition of the lighthouse as a symbol 
of learning, truth and light as well 
as for its local importance. The site is 


under the Society’s care. The cal- 
ligraphy and outline of the Light- 
house in the oval were designed by 
the Wm. J. Keller Company under 
the guidance of Mr. William Watson. 
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The Niagara Frontier and Lumber 


by Edward W. Treen 


PREFACE 


In attempting a work of this character 
—a history of an industry in a specific sec- 
tor of the country, one must sense that 
one is dealing with an extremely impor- 
tant part of the history of the United 
States—that period when the country was 
growing rapidly industrially with an ex- 
panding population looking west. The 
men who built this industry are a part 
of the history of the United States. They 
were rugged individualists, condemned 
in some quarters as selfish and grasping, 
looking only to the profit motive, but 
they and others like them, built a nation. 
These men profited through service. 


The Niagara Frontier is a fascinating 
subject from whatever viewpoint it is 
considered. It was the main gateway 
west, and it was the bottleneck through 
which the products of the West moved 
East and vice versa. It had to be. There 
weie the Great Lakes and when the rail- 
roads came, the main lines followed the 
shores of the the Lakes west. One cannot 
study it without feeling a deep sense of 
history and pride. 


In writing an industrial history one is 
struck in his research by the great dearth 
of individual business records. It is un- 
fortunate that such is the case. Had the 
records been available in volume for all 
industries, it is quite possible that the 
antipathy against, and suspicion of, in- 
dustry in certain quarters would never 
have developed. Why such records are 
not available is impossible to state — 
perhaps, being past history, other than 
family pride in some instances, they 
were considered valueless by those who 
could have preserved them. Perhaps they 
were destroyed to erase information 


which might have been valuable to com- 
petition. 


The story here presented is as authen- 
tic as the records available to the writer 
permit. There may be some minor in- 
accuracies for which no apology is made. 
There are some blind spots in the records 
of over 150 years on which one can only 
surmise. No attempt has been made to 
cover in detail the present state of the 
lumber industry on the Frontier nor to 
cover firms, with one of two exceptions, 
presently active. For the greater part of 
its history, the lumber industry on the 
Frontier was a “‘distribution’’ industry. 
It changed only when the supply of 
material declined. 


The writer wishes to express his great 
appreciation and indebtedness to the 
following organizations and individuals 
who were so helpful in the research nec- 
essary for the continuity of the story: 


The Buffalo Lumber Exchange; The 
Buffalo and Erie County Historical So- 
ciety; The Niagara County Historical 
Society; The Tonawanda News; The 
Niagara Falls Public Library; The New 
York Lumber Trade Journal; Mr. W. B. 
Dittmar, Tonawanda City Historian; 
Miss Gladys F. Blakely, Librarian, Hoyt 
Public Library, Saginaw, Mich.; Dr. 
John A. Bannister, Port Dover, Ont.; 
Mr. Bruce C. Harding, Chief, Archives 
Division, Michigan Historical Com- 
mission, Lansing, Mich.; John M. Olin 
Research Library, Cornell University; 
N. Y. State Department of Public Works; 
The R. T. Jones Lumber Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; The Atlantic Lum- 
ber Company, Boston, Mass.; Detroit 
Historical Commission, Detroit, Mich.; 
and The Forest History Society, Inc. 
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THE RESOURCES, FIRST SETTLEMENT, AND EARLY LUMBERING 


The Niagara Frontier. Fly over it to- 
day and you see an immense concentra- 
tion of industry, power plants, pleasant 
suburban communities, County and 
State Parks and scattered farmlands with 
a few patches of timber — and the eternal 
Niagara River. And a population of 
over one million people. 

Had it been possible to fly over it 
during the late seventeenth century 
when the first white man saw it, we 
should have seen a lonely land, sparsely 
settled by native Americans, heavily 
timbered with few open spaces; truly 
the forest primeval. The woods were 
full of game and the streams full of fish. 
Only the River would be the same, and 
the Grand Island lying between the East 
and West branches of the Niagara River. 
These branches would unite before the 
river reached the Rapids and the Falls. 

The natives were the Indian tribes of 
the Iroquois Confederacy principally the 
Senecas known as “The Keepers of the 
Western Door.” They were warlike, 
hunters and fishermen, but not nomadic. 
These woodland Indians constructed vil- 
lages surrounded by palisades and lived 
in bark houses of various sizes. ‘They 
planted enough corn in the clearings to 
take care of their wants supplemented 
by fish and game. They had a definite 
well organized tribal organization. 

The timber was hardwood, some hem- 
lock and white pine but principally hard- 
woods. The predominant species were 
white, red and black oak, elm, ash, wal- 
nut and hard and soft maple. Soil condi- 
tions favored the oaks, the remnants of 
which may be seen today on Grand Is- 
land. It is a flat country which in earlier 
days assured an evenness and regularity 
of timber growth not as evident in hilly 
or mountainous country. The swampy 
areas and creek bottoms along the Fron- 
tier were as propitious to timber growth 
as the level higher with better drained 
areas. There are no extremes of altitude 
or weather. It is a region where extremely 
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low temperatures in winter and extreme- 
ly high temperatures in summer are well 
tempered by the Great Lakes. 

Timber grew on fertile soil; that 
combination of circumstances in a major 
part of the original forest area of the 
United States, that is, the eastern part, 
resulted in heavy cutting of the woods to 
clear the land to grow a crop for the 
white man and to obtain wood for his 
buildings and his industry. Where tim- 
ber growth was large and of great extent, 
sawmills were built and a lumber in- 
dustry developed to serve the require- 
ments of other sections not having such 
a resource. The early Niagara Frontier 
had that natural resource at its doors and 
profited accordingly. When that was 
gone, the “western door” of the Senecas 
became the gateway by reason of lake 
transportation, later supplemented and 
replaced by railroad development, from 
the lumber states up the Lakes and 
from the Central States area, to the in- 
dustrial East and thus became the great- 
est lumber storage and distribution 
center on the continent. Look at a map 
of the Great Lakes and the Niagara 
River and you can visualize a funnel 
filled with a wealth of products flowing 
out through the Niagara gateway. It 
was a natural, requiring only the energy 
and imagination of resourceful men to 
realize fully on its potentialities. That is 
our story. 

In December, 1678 LaMotte-Lussiere 
and Father Hennipen came to the banks 
of what is now Cayuga Creek in LaSalle 
(part of the city of Niagara Falls) for the 
purpose of building a sailing vessel. The 
keel of the famous vessel, the “Griffin”, 
the first ship on the Great Lakes, was 
laid on January 26, 1679, from timbers 
and planks sawn or hewn nearby. When 
completed it weighed sixty tons and 
carried five guns. 

Timbers and sawn or hewn lumber 
were necessary for the homes of the first 
settlers along the Frontier. Therefore, 


one of the first activities was the con- 
struction of crude mills to produce the 
necessary building material. In 1757 a 
Frenchman named Joncaire built the 
first sawmill along the Frontier near 
Niagara Falls. He used water power 
from the Niagara River. He cut a ditch 
from above the Rapids along the bank to 
a six foot high dam near the foot of 
present Front Street in Niagara Falls. 
There he obtained the water power to 
run his mill. This head of water ran an 
overshot wooden water wheel which in 
turn operated the crude sawing ma- 
chinery. No information seems to be 
available as to the exact type of sawing 
machinery. The mill was wrecked in 
1759 at the time the British defeated the 
French and took over the Frontier. In 
1805 A. J. Porter restored the old mill 
to a workable condition, but it did not 
last long. 

The Senecas operated a crude saw- 
mill on Buffalo Creek in the early 1800's 
according to a letter written by Erastus 
Granger to the Secretary of War dated 
November 12, 1804. 


The Holland Land Company, the 
principal developers of the Niagara 
country real estate, were also prominent 
in developing lumber manufacturing 
facilities to help the sale of land and to 
induce settlement. In a letter of January 
1, 1802, the annual report of Joseph 
Ellicott to the Holland Land Company, 
he wrote: “The erection of mills with 
which the successful settlkement is so 
intimately connected is an object of the 
first magnitude and demands our earliest 
attention. It is necessary indeed that 
sawmills should precede the settlement 
as supplies of boards for buildings are 
indispensably required in the first in- 
stance; grist mills are secondary con- 
siderations.” 

In the fall of 1805 it is reported that 
Augustus Porter came out from Canan- 
daigua and built a sawmill at Niagara 
Falls. This may have been a renovation 
of the old Joncaire mill previously com- 
mented upon. 


The Holland Land Company erected 
sawmills prior to 1810 in Batavia, in- 
land east of the Frontier. One, about 
1801, was a water power mill; then a 
second mill was built to provide timbers, 
lumber and flooring for settlers’ homes 
and for the courthouse and jail of new 
Genesee County. Many moderately sized 
streams running into Lake Ontario pro- 
vided the water power for these mills 
with a high level of water during the 
Spring runoff and a fairly steady run of 
water the rest of the year. One wonders 
about that flow of water looking at these 
streams today. But it must be realized 
that when timber is cut off, a lowering of 
the water table often results and that, in 
turn, means smaller streams and _ less 
running water. There was another such 
sawmill developed by the Holland Land 
Company on Oak Orchard Creek not 
far from the mouth of the Niagara 
River. A Major Perry had a farm and 
sawmill on his property on Scajaquada 
Creek at Black Rock, now a part of 
Buffalo. 


A sawmill was in operation in Wil- 
liamsville probably deriving power from 
the water of Ellicott Creek in 1808. 
Milling of grain was also carried on 
there. Sawmilling and grain milling 
were closely associated in those early 
years providing both shelter and food. It 
was at “Ransom’s Mill” that lumber for 
the frame houses in the eastern part of 
the Town of Tonawanda was made. 
Osborne’s sawmill on Tonawanda Creek 
was in operation in 1819. 


War swept the Niagara Frontier in 
1812-1813. Much of the action was on 
Lake Erie and the Niagara River. That 
required shipping, and fortunately the 
white oak timber for keels and other 
ship construction material was plentiful 
nearby. In 1813 the shipyard at Black 
Rock sawed the timbers for the recon- 
struction of five vessels which later went 
into Lake Erie to join Commodore 
Perry’s fleet, and some of them partici- 
pated in the Battle of Lake Erie. Com- 
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modore Perry came to Buffalo in 1813 to 
expedite progress in building those ships. 
Unfortunately few details are available 
as to the exact nature of those shipbuild- 
ing operations, but it is definitely known 
that they were an important factor in 
the success of the naval operations on 
Lake Erie. The shipyard was attacked 
later and partially destroyed by British 
and Canadian forces. 


GRAND ISLAND AND WHITE OAK 


Grand Island, having an area of about 
17,385 acres, lying between the east and 
west branches of the Niagara River be- 
tween Buffalo and Niagara Falls became 
part of the United States when peace 
was declared after the American Revolu- 
tion. It is flat and includes a considerable 
area of wet and swampy lowlands. Soil 
and climatic conditions favored a heavy 
growth of hardwood timber, principally 
oak. Much of it was superior large white 
oak. The Island was the property of the 
Seneca Indians and was purchased from 
that tribe by the State of New York in 
1815 for $11,000. Prior to that time there 
were no white settlements on the Island. 
It was primarily a hunting and fishing 
ground for the Indians. 

Squatters moved in soon after New 
York State took title. They set up a 
“government” and elected Sylvester (or 
Pendleton) Clarke as governor. From 
that date (1815) until 1819 the settlers 
cut the white oak and manufactured it 
into barrel staves and headings for ship- 
ment east. The staves were taken from 
Grand Island in scows to Chippewa, then 
by wagons around the Falls to Queenston 
for loading on board sailing vessels for 
transport to Montreal and Quebec. From 
there they were shipped to the West 
Indies to be made into molasses and rum 
barrels. Clarke also cut and shipped oak 
shipbuilding timbers. There was trouble 
with the settlers and squatters, and New 
York ordered them off whereupon 
Clarke and his crews moved across the 
river and up Tonawanda Creek to more 
virgin forest. Clarke bought a large tract 
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from the Holland Land Company and 
began lumbering. These operations last- 
ed until the middle of the century. 

In 1833 substantial interests turned 
their eyes toward Grand Island’s white 
oak timber. Today anyone exploring 
those low swampy sections of Grand Is- 
land, not yet built up and still timbered, 
can still obtain a fairly good idea of the 
quality of that oak. There are still large 
oak trees standing. Some may also be 
seen on Goat Island in the Niagara Falls 
State Park. 

The East Boston Company, a Mass- 
achusetts corporation, looked over the 
Grand Island timberlands and in 1833 
purchased 16,000 acres for a little over $5 
per acre. This company had a shipyard 
in Boston and regularly supplied the 
shipping interests in that section and the 
New York metropolitan area with ship 
timbers and plank. It wanted that 
Grand Island white oak as a seemingly 
inexhaustible source of supply. Daniel 
Webster was at one time associated with 
the East Boston Company. On the Island 
opposite Tonawanda the land was clear- 
ed and a steam sawmill 150 feet square 
was erected. It contained 53 saws, viz: 
4 gangs of 8 saws = 32 saws; one gang of 
9 saws, one gang of 10 saws and 2 single 
saws. This authentic information is 
given on a footnote to a sketch of the 
mill by S. Eversheb in 1836. 

This mill, in 1840, was said to have 
been the largest sawmill in the world. 
Several dwellings and a building used as 
a school and church were built at the 
location of the present East River and 
Whitehaven Road, and the settlement 
was named Whitehaven in honor of 
Stephen White who was President of the 
East Boston Company and who resided 
on Tonawanda Island. To complete the 
establishment, the company constructed 
a large wharf several hundred feet in 
length and a dock of piles for storing 
and securing lumber. The purpose of the 
company was to prepare timber for ves: 
sels being constructed for navigation of 
the lakes and ocean and fitting the 
frames to the models submitted. 
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By 1836 this company had forwarded 
to the seaboard frames for several large 
ships rating from 400 to 700 tons. Oxen 
were used for hauling the logs to the 
mill. These logs were from 18” to 60” in 
diameter and in tree length were from 
40’ to 70’ long. The sawn timbers and 
fabricated hulls were transported across 
the river to the Erie Canal for tranship- 
ment to Boston and New York. These 
sawmill operations were suspended in 
1840 when the best of the white oak had 
been cut.* 


In the transportation of these timbers 
the company employed fifty canal boats 
and several sloops on the Hudson River. 
In 1836 and 1837, 122 vessels cleared 
from Albany with Grand Island timber 
docked at the East Boston Company. The 
troubles of the company with the Erie 
Canal Commissioners relative to toll 
rates are detailed in the letter to the 
Commissioners from Mr. White quoted 
in detail in the Canal section of this 
work. 

Indicating the size of the material cut 
a “Table reducing Plank to Board 
Measure” by and for “the East’ Boston 
‘Timber Company, Grand Island, White 
Haven” printed by Salisbury & Man- 
chester, Buffalo, 1836, lists board footage 
from 2x8’-10’ to 2x36”-65’ long and in 
thicknesses up to 6”.” 

The following was quoted by the 
Niagara Democrat of October 24, 1835, 
from the New York Star:— 

“The White Oak of Grand Island and 
part of the Tonawanda Swamp is found 
to be of superior quality. Until this year 
this fine timber had scarcely been 
brought into market. Solid pieces of 50 
feet by two feet square for keel pieces for 
ships of the line, etc., are in great de- 
mand. The “Timber Company” have this 
season shipped about one hundred boat- 
loads to Albany, equal to two millions of 
feet, value $75 to $80,000.” This was the 
equivalent of $40 per M board feet. 

When the Island lands were in pos- 
session of the East Boston Company a 


*R. R. MacLeod, Cinderella Island 


great amount of white oak timber was 
cut but not much forest land cleared. In 
1849, the Company, having abandoned 
this project a few years previous, opened 
its lands for sale to individuals. 


NIAGARA COUNTY & LOCKPORT 


The oak forest extended along the 
southern shore of Lake Ontario east of 
the mouth of the Niagara River and in- 
land toward the site of the present city 
of Lockport and surrounding townships. 

The start of lumbering in Niagara 
County began in a small way belore the 
War of 1812. The trees were cut into 
staves by small mills, delivered to New- 
ark (now Niagara-on-the-Lake) in On- 
tario across from Fort Niagara where 
Canadian buyers paid cash. As from 
Grand Island, these staves were destined 
for Montreal and Quebec for shipment 
to the West Indies for molasses and rum 
barrels. Prior to 1837 mills at Olcott on 
Lake Ontario, known in those days as 
Kempville, cut square oak timbers for 
shipbuilding which were sent to all parts 
of the world. The logs were cut in winter 
and floated down to the lake on high 
waters of Keg, Eighteen Mile, and Hop- 
kins Creeks. 

Alexander Freeman built a sawmill in 
the town of Lockport in 1812. The 
sarliest sawmill on the site of the city of 
Lockport was built in 1819 by Zeno 
Comstock. He had purchased the land 
from the Holland Land Company. ‘This 
did not last long because Comstock 
couldn’t operate in dry weather because 
of low water. A David Frink next built 
a mill cutting timbers for the Erie Canal 
and for some of the first buildings in the 
city of Lockport. 

When the Erie Canal opened in 1825 
much more timber cutting was done in- 
land from Lake Ontario. In 1826 Daniel 
Washburn of Lockport engaged exten- 
sively in cutting oak and shipping lum- 
ber and staves via canal to Albany and 
New York City. The material was built 
up into rafts for floating down the canal 
to market. Often such were a cause of 
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friction because of blocking of the canal 
and washing away of the banks. In Lock- 
port village, after canal water power be- 
came available, Lyman A. Spalding erect- 
ed a sawmill in 1825 or 1826. This was 
taken down in 1836 and superseded by 
one of greater capacity containing two 
gangs of twelve saws each. It was destroy- 
ed by fire in 1866. By 1835 there were 
eight or nine sawmills of varying capacity 
in Lockport and many more in Niagara 
County surrounding. 


There were four large mills in Lock- 
port employing over two hundred people 
engaged in the stave and heading bus- 
iness. They used 75 to 100 cords of stave 
and heading bolts every day. Typical was 
the plant of D. Ritson or Ritson’s Stave 
Mill. Trowbridge and Dan loaded boats 
which moved via Erie Canal with about 
300,000 staves and headings per load. 
The stave and heading business con- 
tributed much to the early economy of 
Niagara County employing hundreds of 
people who otherwise would have had 
difficulty making a living farming not 
too fertile soil. The white oak was 
used to make liquor barrels and the red 
and black oak to make flour barrels. 
Many of the staves were purchased from 
farmers who split them when clearing 
land. These were purchased by coopers 
for the home market, the rest being ship- 
ped to eastern cities. They sold during 
these years at an average of six dollars 
per thousand with heavy demand. 

In 1843 carpenters were paid nine 
shillings for a twelve hour day. Canal 
drivers in 1838 were paid $6 to $9 per 
month and board “depending on_be- 
havior.” 

In 1855 H. F. Cady built docks for a 
boat yard, and about two years later 
a large gang sawmill was erected by him 
nearby. Thirteen saws could be used at 
one time which could saw planks for the 
full length of a canal boat. This mill 
was enlarged in 1872. Men employed 
were from 25 to 80 in number. 


Advertisements and short articles of 
interest in the newspapers of the time 
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are evidence of the importance of the 
lumber, stave, and timber trade in Ni- 
agara County during the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century: 

Niagara Courier, December 6, 1831: 
Parsons, Gooding & Company — Ad- 
vertisement for any quantity of saw logs 
delivered at their sawmill during the 
winter for which they will pay the high- 
est prices. 

Niagara Courier, March 11, 1835: 
S. W. Prentice wanted 2,000 feet of 
black walnut crotches sawed or hewed 
the size of the curl and delivered on the 
bank of the canal. 

Niagara Courier, July 5, 1848: 
Stevens, Pease & Doty were advertising 
a new steam sawmill equipped to pro- 
duce building timber at lowest rates and 
at shortest notice; cash or credit. 

Niagara Democrat, August 19, 1846: 
W. N. Nicholls & Company describing 
manufacture: “The material is taken as 
from the sawmill with the exception that 
the stub shot is taken off and in its 
rough state is introduced into the ma- 
chine and comes out planed, tongued 
and grooved ready to be laid into a floor. 
It will prepare 1,000 feet of floor plank 
per hour. But the chief attraction of 
this enterprising establishment is Schuy- 
ler’s Veneering Machine, two of which 
have been erected. They each consist of 
a circular saw seven feet in diameter 
formed by two segments of saw plate 
firmly attached to the rim of a cast iron 
wheel between the arms of which, wood 
sections are installed. The material in 
the form of a plank or square block is 
made fast to a carriage that runs upon a 
railway. The feed is regulated by a rack 
and pinion. The saws can be run to the 
speed of 300 revolutions per minute and 
under the motin there is a regularity and 
precision of movement which evidences 
high mechanical perfection. It is a new 
but not untried machine. The ingenious 
and enterprising inventor, Long, pre- 
vious to the erection of these, put one 
in operation in Pennsylvania. It will saw 
veneers of larger dimensions than any 
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other machine now in operation in the 
United States. The two machines are 
capable of making 2,000 feet of veneering 
every 24 hours. Considering that we have 
in our forests abundant and choice ma- 
terial for veneers and that they can be 
cheaply transported to an eastern market 
it would seem to be an enterprise that 
if properly conducted, must meet with 
success. All the machinery in Messrs. 
Nicholls & Company establishment, in- 
cluding the sawmill attached, will em- 
ploy twenty five persons.” 

Lockport Democrat-Courier, August 

26, 1854: 
E. G. Wolcott, with steam sawmill on 
‘Tonawanda Creek, advertised all kinds 
of lumber on short notice — Oak, Hem- 
lock, Pine and other Kinds at low prices. 

Edwards & Company steam sawmill on 
N.E. Corner of Marjet and Chapel St., 
was sold at public auction on February 
26, 1859, New York State having ap- 
propriated the land to enlarge the Erie 
Canal. 


Cis Bs dl 


One of the largest enterprises in New 
York State during this period was the 
plant of J. W. Little & Son in Lockport 
manufacturing barrel staves, hoops, 
headings, etc. Their cooper shop was 
110’ x 32’ in size. There was an Andrews 
Patent Kiln Dryer 110’ x 32’ steam heat- 
ed. This was used for drying staves load- 
ed directly from the cars at the upper 
end, capacity 100,000 staves. At the other 
end was the cooling room. The boiler 
house was 25 x 50 feet; the green stave 
shed 24 x 100 feet. There were separate 
buildings for cutting, sawing and circling 
heading. Sawroom was 35 x 40 feet. The 
stave cutting and circling heading room 
was a two story building 33 x 71 feet. 
Adjoining were six large iron vats for 
steaming timber used. 

James Jackson, Jr. & Son were the 
largest manufacturing operation in 
Lockport and perhaps at that time the 
largest in the country. They started in 
1855 and built a very large mill in 1880 
making ship timbers, construction lum- 
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The Jackson Mill, or Lower Mill 
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ber, sash, doors, blinds and other build- 
ing items. It was one of the finest equip- 
ped mills in the country and had every 
facility for handling lumber in all forms. 
The company had large contracts with 
the New York Central Railroad and 
with New York State. The capacity of 
the sawmill was about 50,000 feet per 
day and of the planers, 40,000 feet. 
The property was destroyed by fire on 
May 7, 1889. Property destroyed con- 
sisted of the main sawmill building, 
130x 65 feet, three stories high; the 
planing mill 118 x 42 feet; office building 
25 x 25 of two stories; the crosscut house 
28x 15 feet in which was the machinery 
for cutting logs; the sawdust bin 300 x 
35 x 15 feet located on the dock; an addi- 
tion to the sawmill 45 x 25 feet, two load- 


Employees of Jackson’s Mill, Lockport, in 1870 


ed box cars and 40,000 feet of lumber. 
Eighty men were thrown out of work. 
Later Jackson & Company built a mill in 
the Tonawandas. 

Jackson was also in partnership with 
a Mr. Daniels operating the Niagara 
Planing Mill under the name Daniels 
& Jackson. 

Following the Jackson fire, large scale 
lumbering operations in Niagara County 
declined chiefly due to exhaustion of 
suitable timber economically located 
and competing material coming in in 
greater volume from fast developing 
other sections of the country. The pine 
from the Lake States was coming down 
in greater volume. Small mill operations 
continued spasmodically depending on 
a market for their products and still do. 

[To be continued| 


Courtesy of Niagara County Historical Society 


East Boston Co. Sawmill, Whitehaven Settlement — Grand Island 1835 
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In Memoriam 


JOHN S. N. SPRAGUE 


Not again will your lean, loose-jointed frame 
Appear within our doorway, unexpected. 

At meetings, your unruly brown hair will not toss 
As you raise your head to 

Isolate aloud the crux 

That your sharp eye 

By the illumination of 

Your incisive mind 

Has seen quite clearly 

In some chaotic matter. 


Achingly we shall lack 

The clarity of your vision. 

And the force of your conviction 
‘That our dedication must not fail 
In the wise preservation 

Of the salient features of 

Our past is no more 

‘The welcome bulwark at our backs. 


Your wit and rollicking imagination 
All of us shall sadly miss. 


But the largeness of your heart 
And the deep compassion that it bore 
Will live within our lives. 


And if we reach the goals you sought, 
We shall recall the slender hand 
That energetically pointed out 

The path. 


Elisabeth L. Petri 


China and the Erie Canal 


By Craig R. Hanyan 


On March 24, 1792, the New York 
State Legislature passed an “Act for 
establishing and opening lock naviga- 
tion within the state.” The law set up 
two corporate bodies, one of which was 
the Western Inland Lock Navigation 
Company.! This organization was to 
connect the Ontario region of New 
York State with the Hudson River by 
improving streams with locks, short 
canals, and wing dams. Hopefully, de- 
vices of this sort would open a passage 
along the Mohawk River, up Wood 
Creek, across Oneida Lake and down 
the Oswego River to Lake Ontario. 
From Oswego goods bound for Lake 
Erie would have to go by sloop and, 
finally by wagon around Niagara Falls. 
Thirty-three years later, however, the 
Western Company has ceased to exist. 
Replacing its faulty stream improve- 
ments, its lake and river passages, the 
world’s largest inland lock canal, a 
completely excavated waterway, crossed 
the state. 

New Yorkers, at times, called the proj- 
ect the Erie Canal, but quite as often 
they spoke of it as the Grand Canal. 
The first named showed a recognition 
of one great change since the plans of 
1792. The western terminus of the in- 
land route no longer was Lake Ontario 
but far-distant Lake Erie. Grand Canal, 
on the other hand, was an equally fit- 
ting title, for this was, certainly, a very 
long waterway. The second name, how- 
ever, was not merely a tribute to size. 
Its meaning must be understood in 

1A fine discussion of the company and the 
Northern Inland Lock Navigation Company 
may be found in Nathan Miller, “Private En- 
terprise in Inland Navigation: the Mohawk 
Route prior to the Erie Canal,” New York 
History (Cooperstown, 1950), vol. XXXI, pp. 
398-413. 
2Ricci’s Journals were originally in Italian. 


Translated into Latin in 1615 by Nicola Tri- 
gault, the work did not circulate widely. The 


terms of the literature available to the 
canal builders of the early Nineteenth 
Century. 


The waterways of China held a 
prominent position in all of this print- 
ed material. Matteo Ricci’s Latin 
Journals,’ covering the years 1583-1610, 
gave some idea of both their extent 
and of their construction. This Jesuit 
priest spoke of the properous and popu- 
lous country along the canal connecting 
Peking with Nanking, 540 miles to the 
South. Ten thousand boats from the 
provinces of Shensi, Che King, Hupei, 
Kiangsu, Anwei and Stantung engaged 
in commerce along this busy route and 
carried the bulky taxes of rice and 
grain to the capital. He reported that 
the canal was built to flow like a river, 
its waters every so often collecting be- 
hind heavy walls with large wooden 
gates at their centers. When the sluice 
gates opened, vessels floated through to 
the next level on the torrent. 


More information came in_ 1697, 
when the Memoirs of the French Jesuit, 
Louis Le Compte, were printed in Lon- 
don.4 Impressed by this cleric’s descrip- 
tion of the efficient imperial govern- 
ment, the translator of the Memoirs in- 
structed the members of Parliament 
that “of all the Kingdoms of the Earth, 
China is the most celebrated . . . for 
Grandeur and Magnificence, for Arts 
and Inventions.”5 Waterways played an 
essential role there. Le Compte specu- 
lated that “tho” China were not of it- 
edition used here is the recent English trans- 
lation, Matteo Ricci, China in the Sixteenth 
Century; The Journals of Matthew Ricci, 1583-- 
1610, Louis J. Gallager, S.J. tr. (New York, 
1953). 

8Ricci, Journals, pp. 305-308. 

4Louis Le Compte, Memoirs and Observa- 
tions . . . made in a late Journey through the 


Empire of China (London, 1697). 
5Ibid., p. v. 
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self so fruitful a Country . . . the Canals 
which are cut thro’ it, were alone suffi- 
cient to make it so.”6 “Clear, deep and 
running water, that glides so softly, that 
it can scarce be perceived” flowed in 
marble-lined “artificial rivers” which 
again and again “subdivided into small 
Rivulets, that end at some great ‘Town 
or Village.”7 


Where two levels of a canal were not 
connected by the system of sluice gates 
and retaining walls, Le Compte found 
the ingenious Chinese using a second 
technique. Capstans, turned by hand, 
pulled a barge slowly up a stone-paved, 
inclined plane. At the summit, the ves- 
sel teetered precariously for a moment, 
then plunged wildly down a short plane 
into a higher body of water. To de- 
scend to a lower level, the process was 
simply reversed. The English transla- 
tion of Abbe Jean Grosier’s Description 
of China, appearing in London in 1788, 
again described this method and assur- 
ed its readers that it worked because the 
vessels were bottomed with wood strong 
enough to stand the great strain.9 


After Le Compte, the most significant 
work on China in English was a trans- 
lation of Du Halde’s History, published 
in 1736.10 This Frenchman was quite 
enthusiastic about China’s largest water- 
way. “Nothing”, he proclaimed, “‘is to be 
compared with the Great Canal called 
Yun leang, or Royal Canal, which is 
three hundred Leagues in length: The 
Emperor Chi Tsout! . . . founder of the 
Dynasty of Yuan, undertook and execut- 
ed this grand work.”12 Lending empha- 
sis to the worth of the Emperor’s under- 
taking, Du Halde described at length 
the prosperous cities and towns lying by 
the banks of the waterway.13 

8Ibid., p. 108. 

iIbid., pp. 104-105. 

sIbid., p. 107 

Jean Grosier, A General Description of 
China (London, 1788), vol. I pp. 359-360. 

10P, Du Halde, General History of China, R. 
Brooks, tr. (London, 1736). 

11Ghengis Khan. 


12Du Halde, History, vol. Il, p. 272. 
18[bid., pp. 275f€. 
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By 1740 then, one who read English 
could know quite a bit about Chinese 
canals. He might be aware that they 
were government-sponsored _ projects 
which contributed much to the prosper- 
ity found along their routes. Moreover, 
he would be informed that these water- 
ways either consisted of flowing “artifi- 
cial rivers” intersected in some places 
by sluice gates or were, in other places, 
level or running stretches of water con- 
nected by inclined planes. This infor- 
mation soon became embodied in ma- 
terial dealing with British canal build- 
ing. In 1766, James Brindley’s History 
of Inland Navigation told Englishmen 
that “the extensive empire of China, 
whose policy . . . is well worth attend- 
ing to, owes the greatest part of its 
riches and fertility to those numerous 
canals, so useful for the transportation 
of the produce and merchandize of one 
province into another.”14 Twenty-six 
years later, John Phillips stated the 
same conclusion in his often-reprinted 
General History of Inland Navigation. 


There were also proposals to use 
Chinese techniques in construction. In 
1791, the ingenious Edmund Leach af- 
firmed that prosperity of China “may 
fairly be attributed to their inland nagi- 
gation,” and “like advantages might 
very reasonably be expected here, in 
each of these kingdoms, were we to fol- 
low the Chinese example.”16 As early 
as 1777 he had suggested the use of 
wheeled amphibious cars on inclined 
planes. These were to be used on the 
canal that the Earl of Stanhope wished 
to build between Bude Haven in Corn- 
wall and Hatherleigh in Devonshire.17 
Although the project failed to mature, 
Leach’s enthusiasm was not dampened. 

14James Brindley, The History of Inland 
Navigation (London, 1760), pp. 8-9. 

15John Phillips, A General History of Inland 
Navigation (London, 1792). p. 9. 

16Edmund Leach, A Treatise on Universal 
Inland Navigations (London, 1791). pp. 6-7. 

17Robert Fulton, A Treatise on the Improve- 
ment of Canal Navigation (London, 1796), pp. 
XI1-XIV. 


The plane was superior to any vertical 
lift.18 Used in combination with run- 
ning canals, he claimed that these de- 
vices would eliminate the halting in- 
convenience made necessary by locks.19 

While Leach’s observations circulated 
rather widely in print, a future member 
of the New York State Canal Commis- 
sion, Robert Fulton, was traveling 
about Europe. In 1796, Fulton publish- 
ed a Treatise on the Improvement of 
Canal Navigation. He agreed with 
Leach that English builders who clung 
stubbornly to locks were ignoring the 
great boon of the inclined plane. The 
Chinese, he felt, “possess many advant- 
ages of which we are ignorant.”20 There 
were gigantic cradles mounted on roll- 
ers for instance. A barge, floated on to 
one of these was easily drawn up and 
then plunged into a higher body of 
water, floating free. Due to “imperfect 
accounts” and the reputed “magnifi- 
cence of these canals’ he could not be- 
lieve the Chinese used so crude a device 
as the hand capstan to raise and lower 
their vessels. Most likely they were 
equipped with some more efficient ma- 
chine.21 Fulton’s imagination then soar- 
ed to suggest systems of gears, weights, 
and pulleys to be used in combination 
with inclined planes.22 Doubting the 
vision of private enterprise, the inven- 
tor appealed to Parliament to foster the 
development of these devices “like the 
government of China.”23 

After 1794, there was fresh informa- 
tion on Chinese canals, this time com- 
ing from an English source. wo years 
before, the Earl of Macartney’s Embassy 
had set out for the Oriental empire. 
Once returned, three authors emerged 
from its staff. These were Sir George 
Leonard Staunton, secretary to the Em- 
bassy; John Barrow, the Earl’s private 
secretary; and Aneas Anderson, one of 

18Leach, Treatise, p. 49. 

191bid., p. 7. 

20Fulton, Treatise, p. 12. 

21[bid., pp. 6-7. 

22Tbid., pp. 39-57, 71-76, and plates 2-4. 


23Ibid., p. 12. 
24George Leonard Staunton, An Authentic 


the nobleman’s servants. All described 
their travels on the Imperial Canal, and 
two of them, Staunton and Barrow, 
spoke of it as the Grand Canal. 

In 1797, Staunton’s Account of the 
Embassy made its appearance in Lon- 
don. The author provided excellent 
plates, both of the sluice gate and of 
the inclined plane, 24 and went on to 
discuss at length the winding, “artificial 
river.”25 Moreover, he sketched the rich 
populous towns and farmlands spread- 
ing from the sides of the man-made 
stream. At times the engine of this 
wealth assumed monumental propor- 
tions: Staunton, for example, told of 
the Grand Canal as it passed Lake Po 
Yang:26 

On the western side of this lake, 
is a high and thick embankment of 
earth, which separates it from the 
canal, the surface of whose waters is 
considerably higher than those which 
fill the lake. The quantity of earth 
for this embankment through the 
whole length of the lake, must have 
been indeed immense, and collected 
with vast labour and expense. 

Staunton pointed out that all this was 
work of the imperial government:27 

This canal is not nor indeed is any 
in China, a private concern, carried 
on at the expense fof] and for the 
profit of individuals; but is under 
the regulation and immediate inspec- 
tion of the government, whose policy 
it is to maintain an easy communica- 
tion between the several parts of the 
empire, as tending to promote the 
commerce and agriculture of the 
country, thereby increasing the reve- 
nues of the state and the comforts 
of the people. 

Sir George Staunton’s very full ac- 
count was not, however, the first book 
to appear from the diplomatic mission. 


Account of an Embassy from the King of Great 
Britain to the Emperor of China (London, 
1797), vol. II, opposite p. 382. 


25Staunton, Account, vol. II, chap. V. 
26Ibid., pp. 389-391. 
27Ibid., p. 403. 
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Rogers and Berry of New York publish- 
ed Aneas Anderson’s Narrative in a 
small, inexpensive volume in 1795. Like 
the Embassy’s secretary, he spoke of a 
prosperous countryside. But when it 
came to waterways, he was not terribly 
perceptive. Perplexed, Anderson ad- 
mitted he was never certain whether he 
was on a canal or a river.** John Bar- 
row was not so confused. His Travels, 
printed at Philadelphia in 1805, showed 
him impressed by the 70-foot deep cuts 
where the stream burrowed through 
hills and awed by the tremendous 
mounds of earth and stone elsewhere 
shouldering the canal. He observed 
that “the quantity of human labour 
that must have been employed . . . in 
amassing together the different mater- 
ials that compose this immense aque- 
duct, could not have been supplied, in 
any reasonable length of time, except 
in a country where millions could be 
set to work at the nod of a despot.” 
Finally, he added one significant piece 
of information: a series of inclined 
planes was used where a slope was too 
steep for sluices.29 

Besides circulating in New York City 
and Philadelphia, this material found 
its way into upper New York State. The 
Hudson Balance on May 3, 1803, print- 
ed an article on Chinese agriculture 
taken from Anderson, and the Utica 
Columbian Gazette of September 19, 
1803, quoted some of that author’s com- 
ments on river travel.*® Since the Gaz- 
ette’s owner, T. Walker, ran a_book- 
store, Anderson’s Narrative, we may 
conclude, was in his stock. George Rich- 
ards, Jr., of the Oneida Bookstore in 
Utica was carrying Barrow’s Travels by 
August, 1805,31 and, in Lansingburgh, 
Staunton’s Account was sold from 1808 

28Aneas Anderson, A Narrative of the British 
Embassy to China, in the Years 1792, 1793, and 
1794 (New York, 1795), p. 222. 

29John Barrow. Travels in China (Philadel- 
phia, 1805), p. 346. 

30Anderson, Narrative, pp. 87-88, 145-146. 

31Utica Columbian Gazette, August 19, 1805. 

32Lansingburgh Gazette, Jan. 12, 1808—Dec. 


10, 1811. 
33Report of James Geddes to the Surveyor 
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to 1811 at the printing shop of Tracy 
and Bliss.32 Finally, in 1808, James 
Geddes, employed to survey the On- 
tario route for canal improvements, de- 
scribed part of the Niagara River as 
flowing like “the running canals of 
China.”33 Here, Macartney’s Embassy, 
or earlier information, touched a lead- 
ing engineer of the Erie Canal. 

In these then remote regions of nor- 
thern New York the idea of an Ameri- 
can Grand Canal came to life. Jesse 
Hawley, a grain forwarder of Canan- 
daigua, published a series of fourteen 
essays advocating such a project in the 
Genesee Messenger of 1807. The draft 
of his first piece suggested that “China 
affords us the most instructive lessons 
in internal improvements. She exten- 
sively abounds in them—Her walls and 
her canals are alike useful—the one to 
preserve her tranquility and the other 
to promote her wealth.” Hawley did 
not deny himself a rhetorical question: 
“can the philosopher inform us why 
Europe is more sanguinary than Asia?— 
Is it owing to its Gov’t. or to its 
climate?” The government of China 
was of course the answer, and govern- 
ments in the New World and Europe 
should follow its pattern. “We have one 
grand purpose to ask of our Gov't.” he 
continued “—to adopt the principle that 
a nation’s wealth best consists in the in- 
dividual prosperity of its subjects and 
that this is best cultivated by applying 
the surplus revenues to internal im- 
provements of roads and canals.” The 
kind of canal which Hawley wanted 
was quite clear. It was to be a running 
canal which would flow from Lake Erie 
down to the Mohawk River at Utica, 
descending at the rate of two feet per 
mile.34 This was a conception to which 
General . . . in 1809 . . . made pursuant to 
concurrent resolutions of the Senate and As- 
sembly of March 21 and April 6, 1808,” Laws 
of the State of New York in Relation to the 
Erie and Champlain Canals (Albany, 1825), vol. 
hie Hawley Papers, New-York Historical 
Society. The Jesse Hawley Papers are quoted 


with the permission of New-York Historical 
Society. 
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he adhered with tenacity. Fifteen years 
later—in 1822—Hawley told DeWitt 
Clinton that his most important contri- 
bution to the development of the Erie 
Canal was the idea of an inclined water- 
way to be built by federal funds.35 
But Hawley was not the first to sug- 
gest an Erie Canal. Writing to John 
Parish on January 30, 1800, Gouverneur 
Morris spoke of a recent vision. During 
the summer of 1799 he had traveled 
through Canada to the Niagara River. 
There, where Lake Erie joined the Ni- 
agara, he36 
saw riding at anchor nine vessels, the 
least of them above a hundred tons 
. . . Does it not seem like magic? Yet 
this magic is the early effort of vic- 
torious industry. Hundreds of large 
ships will, in no distant period, 
bound on the billows of these inland 
seas. At this point commences a navi- 
gation of more than a thousand miles 
... Know ... that one-tenth of the 
expense borne by Britain in the last 
campaign would enable ships to sail 
from London through Hudson's 
River into Lake Erie. F 
Meeting Surveyor General Simeon 
De Witt in Schenectady in 1803, Morris 
told of his plans for the “navigation.” 
DeWitt recalled that he proposed “tap- 
ping Lake Erie and leading its 
waters in an artificial river directly 
across the country to [the] Hudson 
River.”37 When DeWitt suggested this 
was impractically grandiose, Morris re- 
plied that the intervening hills and val- 
leys were no objection. Work could 
overcome them and the end product 
was worth the tremendous labor re- 
quired.38 
Gouverneur Morris was undoubtedly 
influenced by the literature on the 
Grand Canal of China. As early as April 


35Jesse Hawley to De Witt Clinton, Jan. 22, 
1822, De Witt Clinton Papers, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

36Anne Cary Morris, The Diary and Letters 
of Gouverneur Morris (New York, 1888), vol. II, 

. 390. 

: 37Jared Sparks, The Life of Gouverneur Mor- 
ris with Selections from His Correspondence 
and Miscellaneous Papers (Boston, 1832), vol. I, 


8, 1792, he had learned of Macartney’s 
Embassy in a dinner conversation with 
Count Woronzow.89 He remained as 
American ambassador in France until 
1798, having ample opportunity to find 
more information on the British diplo- 
matic venture. Most important, during 
his long service as a prime mover and 
presiding officer of the New York State 
Canal Commission, Morris composed 
annual reports. These documents em- 
bodied the principle of a “running 
canal.” The first “Report” of the Com- 
mission appointed in 1810 argued 
that:40 
The difference of level being up- 
wards of five hundred feet, all the de- 
scent which can prudently be obtain- 
ed by an inclined plane, is so much 
saved in the expense of lockage and 
in all human probability the trans- 
portation for centuries to come, will 
be of so much greater burden from 
the interior country, than back from 
the sea, that a current from the lake 
is more to be desired than avoided... 
Morris suggested a combination 
which Staunton had found in China: a 
flowing waterway from which boats 
made the abrupt descent to a natural 
river by mechanical means. Under this 
plan the stream was to fall 155 feet of 
the 541-foot descent and then lock down 
386 feet to the Hudson River at Albany. 
Three large embankments would be 
necessary. Passing over the Genesee 
River the first was to be only 26 feet 
high, but the second, over the tip of 
Seneca Lake, was to rise 83 feet. The 
largest, was to run a mile and stand 130 
feet above the surface of Cayuga Lake. 
That was not all. As the canal wove its 
way about hills it would have to be 
shored up by banking and cutting. At 
Little Falls this must be done 80 feet 
p- 500. Sparks’ italics. 
88William A. Bird, “Early Transportation, 
New York State,” Publication of the Buffalo 
Historical Society (Buffalo, 1880), vol. II, p. 26. 
39Morris, Diary and Letters, vol. I, p. 526. 
40“Report of the Commissioners . . . in Sen- 
ate, March 2, 1811,” Laws, vol. I, p. 58. “In- 


clined plane” here, of course, means a running 
waterway and not a ramp. 
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above the Mohawk’s waters, while at 
Schoharie Creek the height was 150 
feet.41 It would be understandable if 
the legislature doubted all this possible. 
In the commissioners’ statement of 
March 12, 1812, Morris exhorted the 
lawmakers to consider that “when. . . 
the tongue of tradition has converted 
(as in China) the shadowy remembrance 
of ancient events into childish tales of 
miracle, this national work shall re- 
main.’”’42 

These pleas met opposition. Even 
before Morris’s death in 1816, at least 
one member of the Canal Commission 
was dissatisfied with his views. In Feb- 
ruary of that year Thomas Eddy asked 
DeWitt Clinton “to procure an engi- 
neer of the very first talents—a practical 
Man & as stated in the Report sent up 
to Albany (not the one drawn by Mor- 
ris) . . ."43 Eight years later, forgetting 
those reports, Eddy remembered his late 
associate in the warm light of Quaker 
charity. Morris was jesting, he felt, 
shocking to stimulate. Eddy recalled 
that “he was often visionary, and would 
frequently suggest projects solely for 
the purpose of creating conversation 
and producing argument—this was cer- 
tainly his motive when he proposed 
overcoming the rapidity of the Niagara 
River by means of two piers and Gates 
—be assured he was not serious.’’44 

For DeWitt Clinton running canals 
and sluice gates across the Niagara were 
merely useless fantasies, chinoiserie. 
Morris might ask a monument for the 
ages, taking ages to build. Clinton 
however, defeated in the presidential 
election of 1812, needed a more feasible 
ensign to rally his idle admirers. On De- 


4ulbid., pp. 61-62. 

42“Report of the Commissioners under the 
Act of April 8, 1811,” Laws, vol. I, p. 81. Mor- 
ris was quite fond of this passage. He quickly 
found mistakes in the printed copy and wrote 
De Witt Clinton to have them corrected. Gouv- 
erneur Morris to De Witt Clinton, March 17, 
1812, De Witt Clinton Papers, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

48Thomas Eddy to De Witt Clinton, Feb. 28, 
1816, De Witt Clinton Papers, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Clinton Papers are quoted with 
the permission of Columbia University Li- 
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cember 30, 1815, under his guidance a 
meeting was held at the City Hotel in 
Manhattan. Swiftly, a memorial was 
approved and scattered throughout the 
state to cry the benefits of a canal to 
Lake Erie. The seed struck root, but, 
as succeeding canal reports demonstrat- 
ed, Clinton did not dally with Morris’s 
plan. The Grand Erie Canal was to be 
entirely a lock canal; not an “artificial 
river.” More and more, the canal be- 
came Clinton’s own, his “ditch,” and 
the Chinese experiment began to fade. 
In 1821 one of the governor's political 
lieutenants, Charles Glidden Haines, 
gathered a volume of Public Documents 
Relating to the New York Canals.*® 
Offhandedly, the introduction remarks 
“as to the canals in China . . . nothing 
is known of them which can essentially 
facilitate the enterprise of other na- 
tions in similar works.”46 
Still, even for Haines, the inspiration 
of China’s state waterways lingered. He 
predicted that:47 
If the national government should 
execute such works as the junction 
of the Chesapeak and Delaware bays, 
and the union of the Delaware and 
the Rariton rivers, and leave the dif- 
ferent states to make other improve- 
ments within the compass of their re- 
spective means, we should be enabled 
in peace and in war to maintain an 
inland trade unequalled by any na- 
tion in existence, with the exception 
of China, and in time, even surpass 
her. 
During the next decade many states 
made efforts in this direction, building 
canals in profusion. These projects were 


braries. 

44Thomas Eddy to De Witt Clinton, April 4, 
1824, De Witt Clinton Papers, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

45Charles Glidden Haines, ed., Public Docu- 
ments Relating to the New York Canals (New 
York, 1821). 

46Haines, Public Documents, p. iii. This 
statement has been brought to my attention by 
the kindness of the late Miss Dorothy C. 
Barck of the New-York State Historical Associ- 
ation. 

47[bid., pp. xlv-xlvi. 


carried out under government control, 
following the pattern set by New York 
State’s well-known Canal Commission 
and Canal Fund. Drawing more heavily 
from the legislative allotments, rather 
than private shareholders, and controll- 
ed more by state commissioners than cor- 
porate directors, these new waterways 
indicated that the day of the canal 
company was passing. If not providing 
new methods of building, then, the ori- 
ental example played a part in this 
change. This was, indeed, but one as- 
pect of a pervasive influence. G. F. 
Hudson has pointed out that China pro- 
vided a model for European theories of 
enlightened despotism and _ influenced 
the French Psysiocrats.48 During the 


The Metropolis and the 


by Blake McKelvey 


Studies of the metropolis have multi- 
plied more rapidly during the last half 
century than metropolitan centers have 
mushroomed, even in New York State, 
which has seven. A flood of books on 
the metropolis has gushed from many 
presses — books written by sociologists, 
political scientists, geographers, city 
planners, journalists, even psychiatrists. 
More than a score have appeared in the 
1960’s and for the very good reason that 
the problems created by the metropolis 
have so increased in number and signi- 
ficance that they encompass much of 
modern life. 

Few historians have contributed to 
this analysis, but no contemporary his- 
torian can afford to overlook this basic 
aspect of our changing society or to dis- 
regard the profusion of documents it 


48G. F. Hudson, Europe and China, A Survey 
of their Relations from the Earliest Times to 
1800 (London, 1931), pp. 312-329. See also Lewis 
A. Maverick, China, A Model for Europe (San 
Antonio, 1946). 


Enlightenment, moreover, Ralph Lin- 
ton has suggested there was a burst of 
interest in Chinese philosophy and cul- 
ture—an interest which subtly formed 
part of the background to the French 
Revolution.49 The Chinese ideas which 
percolated the experience of New 
York’s canal builders worked with 
qual subtlety, but with equal force. 
To a New York provided only with the 
inadequate works of the Western Com- 
pany, China helped give the vision of 
a government-built Grand Canal. That 
vision inspired a talkative and influen- 
tial leader who vigorously planted the 
idea of a magnificent waterway reach- 
ing out not merely to Lake Ontario but 
to Lake Erie and to the West. 
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has produced. Historians of New York 
State are especially challenged because 
of the early rise of its great metropolis; 
fortunately their response has been 
more alert than that of many of their 
fellows elsewhere. But even here the op- 
portunities have only partially been 
grasped. Most of our books, packed 
with reminiscent lore and inspired by 
an unconscious nostaglia, display little 
insight into the epic drama that is still 
unfolding in this great state. 

Historians of New York are not 
unique in this respect. Like their pro- 
fessional colleagues, they have taken an 
increased interest in the rise of the city 
since Professor Schlesinger (senior) pub- 
lished his significant book on that topic 
in 1940. Some have written articles and 
books on individual cities; some have 


49Ralph Linton, Tree of Culture (New York, 
1959), p. 241. 

*Paper read at Ninth College Conference on 
ps York History, Syracuse, N. Y., April 2, 
1965. 
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offered seminars in urban history, and 
most historical texts now mention the 
importance of urban growth and _ per- 
haps devote a few paragraphs to the 
rise of the city in the 1890's. But after 
the turn of the century, the cities, like 
the great mountain ranges, the rivers, 
and the lakes, generally are taken for 
granted by historians overwhelmed by 
political, economic, and international 
crises. 

The cities, of course, are still there 
as a part of the landscape, and as em- 
erging metropolises they merit histori- 
cal evaluation. It is just possible that on 
close examination the metropolis may 
supply a key to some of the political, 
social, and economic developments that 
have transformed the state and the na- 
tion in recent decades. 

In the case of New York State it is 
not necessary to speculate on this possi- 
bility. As Robert G. Albion proved 
some twenty years ago in his Rise of 
New York Port, it was the dynamic 
metropolis on the Hudson that won the 
title of Empire State for New York. 
Some historians have given that credit 
to the Erie Canal, or to the state’s 
geography, but Albion correctly saw 
that it was the vigorous leadership of 
the merchants of New York who drew 
the trade lanes of the world into its 
spacious harbor and at the same time 
reached inland along the canal and 
other routes to promote a prosperous 
market upstate and beyond, which as- 
sured the rise of the Empire State. No 
student of New York State history can 
overlook that important book. 

In the course of its development, the 
New York port became the focal point 
of immigration as well as of trade, and 
the metropolis on the Hudson became 
the great haven and distribution center 
for the millions of newcomers who an- 
nually swelled the population of Amer- 
ica for many decades. No state received 
a larger share of this influx than New 
York, and many local as well as state 
and national historians have taken note 
of this movement of peoples. Yet few 
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writers have appreciated the import- 
ance for Americans and for their spe- 
cific cities and states of the initial 
stopover in the New York metropolis 
where the immigrant’s experience in 
ethnic neighborhoods set a pattern of 
partial segregation and slow assimila- 
tion that assured the preservation of 
varied native customs, helping to enrich 
the culture of America. Perhaps Moses 
Rischin, in The Promised City; New 
York’s Jews, 1870-1914, comes closest to 
this view, though many other accounts 
of ethnic groups in specific cities reflect 
without explicitly describing the metro- 
politan influence. 

Again the rising metropolis on the 
Hudson, possibly more than any other 
city, provided a crucial battleground 
for the struggle to safeguard the public 
interest in adequate municipal func- 
tions. As urban communities mush- 
roomed, their inhabitants required ad- 
ditional services, thus creating a de- 
mand that often encouraged exploita- 
tion by greedy elements. The successive 
efforts by the citizen groups and munici- 
pal reformers to correct this situation 
in New York and other cities spread 
finally to state and federal arenas and 
won recognition as the progressive 
movement. 

Many historians have dealt with this 
subject and from varied points of view, 
but I would like to mention, in particu- 
lar, Lee Benson’s Merchants, Farmers, 
and Railroads; Railroad Regulation 
and New York Politics, 1850-1887 in 
which the crucial importance of the 
conflict of interests within the metro- 
polis is depicted as a major factor in 
hat movement. I have tried in my own 
volume, The Urbanization of America, 
1860-1915, to carry this analysis a bit 
further and to show how the unending 
struggles of many cities to secure ade- 
quate and economical services from 
their utilities and to free them from 
outside control nurtured the develop- 
ment of a new concept of the public 
interest to be achieved through state 
and federal regulation. 
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It is in the Twentieth Century that 
this new viewpoint has become perva- 
sive, and again the metropolis has pro- 
vided the incentive. The historian can 
follow this development in the fields 
of public health, public welfare, educa- 
tion, even in the arts, and in every case 
he will readily find an abundance of 
evidence in the records of the cities that 
were overflowing their borders. In no 
field is this trend more striking than in 
the public concern over housing. Here 
the historian can trace the shift in 
many communities from reliance on 
private enterprise to an assumption of 
public responsibility for adequate hous- 
ing, and in the big cities, the scholar 
will see how these developments were 
complicated by, and involved in, the 
ethnic shifts that characterized the 
metropolis. 


Two recent studies of housing re- 
forms in New York metropolis provide 
historical introductions. Roy Lubove’s 
The Progressives and the Slums: Tene- 
ment House Reform in New York City, 
1890-1917 shows the slow development 
of a policy of public regulation of hous- 
ing standards, while his more recent 
paperback on Community Planning in 
the 1920's explores one of the responses 
to the failures of that policy to meet 
the needs of the metropolis. 


This significant movement, springing 
from the metropolis, serves as well as 
any other to introduce another major 
trend with which the contemporary his- 
torian must grapple. As we all know, 
effective leadership in the attack on the 
housing problem came, not from the 
cities or the states, but from the federal 
government. In this, as in a dozen other 
major fields of civic activity, the na- 
tional authorities have assumed the re- 
sponsibility of supplying direction and 
have shouldered the main burden of 
support. These developments of the last 
few decades still have their critics and 
may yet be checked, but it’s time that 
both state and local historians observe 
and assess them. In our search for a 


causal explanation we will have to look 
again at the metropolis, more especially 
at its dilemmas, and at the disgruntle- 
ment of metropolitan leaders frustrat- 
ed in repeated efforts to instigate ap- 
propriate state action or to secure a 


grant of power to act in their own be- 
half. 


The legislative achives are full of un- 
answered petitions from distraught 
metropolitan leaders. The dust-covered 
reports of innumerable commissions 
and consulting experts fill many back 
shelves of state and city libraries, while 
the deficiencies they analyzed long re- 
mained unaltered and the reforms they 
proposed were forgotten. The problems 
involved cover a wide spectrum: the 
needs of central cities to annex their 
residential overflow or to find some 
method of coordinating essential ser- 
vices under responsible regional author- 
ities; the deterioration of central-city 
facilities and the progressive decay that 
has ringed their cores as new suburbs 
have drawn off the privileged and the 
well-to-do classes leaving the poor and 
the socially handicapped to burden the 
aging cities; the struggle for more ade- 
quate revenue to meet these mounting 
obligations; the declining weight of 
urban votes as the mushrooming metro- 
politan populations make old appor- 
tionment formulae increasingly  dis- 
proportionate and the prospect more 
remote that the balance will voluntarily 
be redressed. 


Numerous studies in Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse, and Rochester, as well as New 
York, document these and other metro- 
politan dilemmas. A strong case can be 
made for relative enlightment at Al- 
bany, as compared with most other 
state capitals, at least in some of these 
fields, even before the distraught urban 
voters began to press their needs on the 
federal authorities, but the response was 
never sufficient, and New York senators 
and representatives at Washington have 
supplied prominent leaders in succes- 
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sive efforts to relieve the depressed 
cities and to restore their economic and 
political vitality. 

This clearly is an aspect of state and 
urban history worthy of reflection, for 
it provides a different perspective on 
the Federal government. It suggests, if 
we may speak facetiously, the transfor- 
mation of the U.S. into the U.M. — 
the Union of States into a Union of 
Metropolises. One nationally prominent 
journalist has recently advanced such 
a proposal. But before state historians 
hasten to close their accounts, it should 


be noted that the federal courts, again 
responding to metropolitan pleas, have 
pointed a way for the rejuvenation of 
state power by requiring a more equit- 
able apportionment of legislative and 
congressional districts. 

The historian must wait for the 
resolution of this and other develop- 
ments before describing them, but he 
need not delay a study of the new pat- 
tern of life evolving in the metropolis, 
for it plays and will continue to play 
a vital role in the history of the state 
and the nation. 


Military History Chapter Notes 


Wilcox Mansion Is Memorial to ‘the Old Army’ 
Which had Hall of Fame in Buffalo Barracks 


by Wayne Jordan 


What makes a place or a house his- 
toric? Obviously if more than one event 
or association is involved the significance 
of the site is all the greater. 

Suppose, for instance, that William 
McKinley’s successor had taken the 
Presidential oath elsewhere than in Buf- 
falo’s Ansley Wilcox mansion, Students 
of American military history could still 
argue with deep conviction that the 
mansion merits preservation because — 
as the last remnant of Poinsett Barracks 
— it is a memorial to some of the United 
States Army’s finest warriors and tradi- 
tions. 

In both respects, far from being local, 
it is a landmark significant alike to 
North and South, to the Eastern Sea- 
board and the Far West. 

One point, whether South Carolinians 
and their congressmen remember it or 
not, is that Poinsett Barracks bore the 
name of one of their state’s most dis- 
tinguished sons, Joel R. Poinsett, Secre- 
tary of War under President Van Buren. 
He was, of course, the man who also 
gave his name to the poinsettia, a flower 
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introduced to this country as a result of 
his earlier mission to Mexico. 

Buffalonians, naturally, have more 
reason for knowing that the barracks 
owed their existence. to the “Border 
Disturbances” of the late 1830’s and 
early 1840's. Insurrection in Upper 
Canada and the destruction of the 
steamer Caroline in the Niagara River, 
added to the northeastern boundary dis- 
pute, had made this frontier look like a 
war zone. 

What appears to be the most accurate, 
concise and available statement of basic 
facts regarding Poinsett Barracks was 
published by the then Buffalo Historical 
Society in 1938 as the fourth and last 
page of a printed program. ‘The occasion 
was the dedication of a tablet com- 
memorating “the taking of the oath of 
office as President of the United States 
by Theodore Roosevelt in the Wilcox 
Mansion, September 14, 1901.” The ac- 
count began: 

In the Spring of 1838, three com- 
panies of the Second U. S. Artillery 
under Lieutenant Colonel Crane were 
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ordered to Buffalo with instructions to 
establish a garrison. Captain E. A. 
Ogden, A. Q. M., U.S.A., entered into 
an agreement with Ebenezer Walden, 
the owner of lot 52, and leased for 
two years a portion of that property 
bounded by Delaware Avenue, North, 
Main and Allen Streets, for $500.00 a 
year. 

The post as constructed consisted of 
a central parade, with the company 
barracks on the north and south, the 
stables near Allen Street, the guard 
house and the main gate at Main 
Street. The officers’ quarters were 
built along Delaware Avenue. The 
Wilcox mansion, greatly altered, is the 
only building which survives of the 
latter structures. When built it was a 
double house, simple in architecture. . . 

In 1840, the lease of the property 
was renewed at an increased rate of 
$1,000.00 per year, the government 
having the option of occupying the 
property from one to five years. 

During the period of military oc- 
cupation, the 2nd U.S. Artillery, the 
4th U.S. Artillery and the 2nd U.S. 
Infantry commanded by Colonel Ben- 
nett Riley consecutively occupied the 
post until it was abandoned in 1845. 


This may be taken as an essential 
summary against which — particularly 
with respect to the time element — var- 
ious reminiscences should be checked. 

Indebtedness to the late Martha Fitch 
Poole’ and her daughter, Anna Hoxsie 
Cook?, must be acknowledged by all who 
are interested in this subject. Without 
their published recollections, present-day 
appreciation of the garrison’s role in the 
history of the Niagara Frontier would 
be far more limited than it is. 

Proof that Poinsett Barracks was a 
veritable military Hall of Fame is pro- 
vided by five Buffalo city directories — 
for the years 1839 through 1842, and for 

1In Pub. Buffalo Historical Society, VIII, pp. 
468-75. 

2“When Buffalo Was Young,” in Buffalo 


Evening News of Feb. 19, 1936. 
8These directories are available at the His- 


1844°. No directories were published for 
1843 or for 1845, the year the post was 
discontinued. 

In deference to the civic and economic 
importance of such a military establish- 
ment in a young and growing city, each 
of the five directories gave a special list- 
ing (ahead of militia officers, of course) 
to the regular officers assigned to the 
barracks. 


As historical source material, however, 
the directories have their limitations. 
Besides the regrettable absence of data 
for two important years, there is the 
difficulty that printers had with hand- 
writing — notably with I’s and J’s, and 
with L’s and S’s — in _pre-typewriter 
days. 

Listed as “Lieut. Col. CRANE” in 
1839, Ichabod B. Crane of the 2nd 
Artillery was “J. B. Crane” in 1840. In 
1842, as colonel of the 4th Artillery, he 
got his correct initials — “I. B.” 

In 1840, likewise, 2nd Lieut. Lucius 
H. Allen (No. 1,000 on the roster of 
West Point graduates) was listed as “S. 
H. Allen,” but he was “L. H.” in 1841. 

Other errors, apparently, involved out- 
right misreading of names. James W. 
Anderson, breveted a captain in the war 
against the Florida Indians and mortally 
wounded in Mexico in 1847 while lead- 
ing an assault at Churubusco, was in- 
correctly listed as “Joseph W.” while 
serving as post adjutant in 1844. 

Error of another kind occurred in 1840 
after Col. James Bankhead had estab- 
lished the 2nd Artillery’s regimental 
headquarters in Buffalo. The editor of 
that year’s Directory evidently felt justi- 
fied in listing all the regiment’s officers 
though some were stationed as far away 
as Washington, D.C., or New Orleans?. 

Capt. Charles Ferguson Smith, for ex- 
ample, was then on detached duty at 
West Point as commandant of cadets. 
The future hero of Ft. Donelson may 
torical Society’s library and at the Buffalo & 
Erie County Public Library. 


4Horatio N. Walker (compiler), For 1840. 
Buffalo City Directory .. ., p. 27. 
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have visited Poinsett Barracks, but in- 
clusion of his name in the 1840 directory 
does not prove Buffalo residence. 


Since most of the officers at the post 
were graduates of the Military Academy, 
the service records in General Cullum’s 
Biographical Register® are usually con- 
clusive. Though less detailed, the 
sketches in Heitman’s Historical Reg- 
ister® often suffice to show whether a 
nongraduate of West Point could have 
been stationed in a given place at a 
given time. 


Such data indicate that 13 of the of- 
ficers in the barracks listing for 1840 and 
co). oHT (ty crereeven Soley,” 2nd Lieut. James 
R. Soley, aide to Brig. Gen. John E. 
Wool) for 1842 may be classified as 
“nonresident” or “doubtful.” Without 
counting the post sutler and a hospital 
steward, that leaves 60 Regular Army 
officers who, with fair certainty, served 
in Buffalo within a five-year period. 


At this point the military Hall of 
Fame becomes discernible. 


Presumably few history students would 
reject the proposition that inclusion as 
a subject in the Dictionary of American 
Biography’ is evidence of a degree of 
historical importance. It is, then, rather 
startling to find that 15 of the 60 officers 
who lived in a single city block, in such 
a brief span of time, are among the 
biographees in what the professionals 
call “the D-A-B.” 


One biographee is Bennett Riley who, 
breveted a major general in the Mexican 
War, died at Buffalo in 1853 after serv- 
ing as military and territorial governor 
of California’. As a brevet colonel in 
1844, he commanded both Poinsett Bar- 
racks and the 2nd Infantry. 


5Bvt. Maj. Gen. George W. Cullum, Bio- 
graphical Register of the Officers and Gradu- 
ates of the U.S. Military Academy (Boston and 
New York, Third Edition, 1891), I and II 
(hereafter Cullum). 

6Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and 
Dictionary of the United States Army .. . 
(Washington, 1903), I (hereafter Heitman). 

7Dictionary of American Biography (New 
York, 1928-37), I-XX (hereafter DAB). 

8Also in Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
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The other 14 in the DAB were Civil 
War figures. 


In the Mexican War, 49 of the 60 
officers under consideration served in 
the combat theaters of Texas and Mex- 
ico. Nearly all received brevet promo- 
tions. Seven lost their lives in combat: 
Captains William Alburtis, James W. 
Anderson, Samuel Mackenzie (‘‘com- 
manding the storming column at Chap- 
ultepec.”) and William G. Williams 
(whose service in Buffalo had been with 
the Topographical Engineers); Ist Lieu- 
tenants (to use the rank remembered in 
Buffalo) William Armstrong, Charles B. 
Daniels and Muscoe L. Shackelford?. 


When Zachary Taylor returned from 
Mexico in 1847 he was met in New 
Orleans by his eldest daughter Ann and 
her husband, Dr. Robert Crooke Wood, 
an Army surgeon’, The Woods, married 
at Prairie du Chien, Wis., in 1829, were 
well known in Buffalo, for they had oc- 
cupied half of what is now the Wilcox 
Mansion for at least four years. 


In the city directories for 1841, 1842 
and 1844, Dr. Wood (a Rhode Islander 
graduated from Columbia Medical 
School in 1821)" was listed as the surgeon 
for Poinsett Barracks. He had _ the 
equivalent rank of major at the time. 


In Kentucky in 1835, the Woods had 
attended the wedding of Mrs. Wood’s 
sister, Sarah Knox Taylor. The bride- 
groom (whose bride was claimed by 
death within three months) was a West 
Pointer, Ist Lieut. Jefferson Davis, who 
was leaving the Army to become a Miss- 
issippi planter.!? 

When President Taylor died, the 
Woods were living in Baltimore, and Dr. 
Wood was one of the physicians sum- 
Biography, V (New York, 1888). 

®This is based on the records in Cullum and 
Heitman. 

10Holman Hamilton, Zachary Taylor, Soldier 
of the Republic (Indianapolis and New York, 
1941), p. 249. 

11Silas Bent McKinley and Silas Bent, Old 
Rough and Ready: The Life and Times of 
Zachary Taylor (New York, 1946), p. 77. 


12fbid., pp. 88-90; also Holman, op. cit., p. 
107. 
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moned to the bedside of “Old Rough 
and Ready.”'* 

Dr. Wood does not have a sketch of 
his own in the DAB. He is identified, 
however, in the biography of his son, 
John Taylor Wood, the Confederate 
raider who was so effective on both land 
and sea. 

Son John, one of the Virginia’s (or 
Merrimack’s) officers during its fight 
with the Monitor,'* is perhaps best re- 
membered for capturing 33 Yankee 
commercial vessels in 10 days while in 
command of the CSS Tallahassee. 

Another son, Robert C. Wood, Jr., was 
also a Confederate (lieutenant colonel of 
Mississippi cavalry). The father, how- 
ever, continued his surgical practice for 
the Union.’® 

Of the 60 officers who may reasonably 
be presumed to have served at Poinsett 
Barracks before the post’s abandonment 
in 1845, no fewer than 28 (including 
those killed in the Mexican War) died 
before the Civil War began or so soon 
thereafter that they could not be count- 
ed.16 

Of the 32 potential participants.in the 
war of 1861-65 who remained, six of the 
Poinsett Barracks alumni became Con- 
federates. With the years of their di- 
rectory listings indicated, two who re- 
ceived full DAB recognition were: 

JOHN C. PEMBERTON (1842), the 
Philadelphian who became a Confed- 
erate lieutenant general, best remember- 
ed for his surrender of Vicksburg to 
U. S. Grant. 

ARNOLD ELZEY (1840), a Maryland 
graduate of West Point who was still 
known as “A. E. Jones” when he served 
in Buffalo. Later he made his middle 
name (that of his paternal grandmother) 


18Mrs. Wood’s inheritance included 23 slaves. 
See Holman Hamilton, Zachary Taylor, Soldier 
in the White House (Indianapolis and New 
York, 1951), p. 399. 

14Robert U. Johnson and Clarence C. Buel 
(editors), Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 
(New York, 1887), I, pp. 692-711 (for John Tay- 
lor Wood's own account of “The First Fight 
of Ironclads). 

15Heitman I, p. 1055. 

16Cullum I and II and Heitman I are the 
chief sources, 
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UNITED STATES ARMY. 
There are at present four Companies of the 2d Regi- 
ment U. 8. Infantry, quartered at Poinsett Barracks 
Buffalo, comprising 218 men, who for deportment, order, 
discipline and gentlemanly conduct, are not surpassed 
by any detachment in the American, or any other army, 
OFFICERS. 


- Bennett Riley, Brevet Colonel. 
Robert C. Wood, Surgeon. 
Hannibal Day, 
8. P. Heintzeman, 
Silas Casey, 
Ideas Alburtis, 
joseph W. Anderson, Adjutant. 
E. R. Long, Ist. Lieutenants. 
J. R. D. Burnett, 
George C. Westcott, t 
J. W. Martin, 
Edward Murray, 
James W. Schureman, 
Charles 8. Hamilton, 
_ Frederick Steele, _ cas EO 


Of the 15 officers named on this page of 
the Buffalo City Directory for 1844, eight 
died before the Civil War. Edward Mur- 
ray, who resigned in 1855, became a Con- 
federate officer. Of the six left for Union 
service, four — Captains Heintzelman 
and Casey, Lieutenants Hamilton and 
Steele — became prominent generals. Dr. 
Wood, an assistant surgeon general, and 
Hannibal Day, who commanded a bri- 
gade at Gettysburg, were breveted briga- 
dier generals, USA. 


Captains. 


2d Lieutenants. 
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his last name. Grievously wounded in 
the Seven Days’ battles, he was promoted 
to major general in the Confederate serv- 
ice in 1862. 

Still another Confederate general who 
had served in Buffalo was Maj. Gen. 
John P. McCown of Tennessee (“........... 
McCown,” 1842), No. 10 in the West 
Point class of 1840, in which George H. 
‘Thomas was No. 12.17 

The other Confederates from the Buf- 
falo garrison were William B. Blair 
(listed in 1840 and 1841), a Virginian 
who served the South as a commissary 
of subsistence with the rank of major; 
Edmund Bradford (1842), a Pennsylvan- 
ian who became an assistant inspector 
general, also a major; and Edward Mur- 
ray (1844), assistant adjutant general and 
lieutenant colonel of the 49th Virginia 
Infantry.'® 


Defection of six to the Confederacy 
left 26 former officers of Poinsett Bar- 
racks who might have served the Union. 
Of these, apparently, two abstained from 
anything that might be regarded as mili- 
tary participation. 

Three others had relatively minor 
roles in the Civil War. Lucius H. Allen 
(listed in the Buffalo directories for 
1840 and 1841) became, according to 
General Cullum’s Biographical Register, 
a major general of California militia in 
1862.1° Augustus A. Gibson (with the 
same directory listings) was a colonel of 
Volunteers for a time, commanding the 
112th Pennsylvania,?® then returned to 
his regular rank, finishing the war as a 
major in command of Ft. Warren, the 
prison in Boston harbor. Henry C. Pratt 
received the brevet of lieutenant colonel 
in 1865 for his services as a Civil War 
paymaster.*? 

That leaves 21, of whom 12 captured 
places in the Dictionary of American 
Biography.** With their Buffalo directory 
years in parentheses, they were: 

17§ketches of Pemberton, Elzay and McCown 
will be found in Ezra J. Warner, Generals in 
Gray (Louisiana State University Press, 1959). 


1sCullum and Heitman. 
i9Cullum I, p, 748. 
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ROBERT ALLEN (1840 and 1841), 
a native of Ohio appointed to West 
Point from Indiana, who was “an out- 
standing logistician.” For his services as 
chief quartermaster, Mississippi Valley, 
he was breveted major general in the 
Regular Army as well as in the U.S. 
Volunteers. 

LEWIS G. ARNOLD (1840) of New 
Jersey, in command of Ft. Pickens’ de- 
fense from February 25 to May 9, 1862. 
Appointed brigadier general of Volun- 
teers as of January 24, 1862, he was dis- 
abled by a stroke at New Orleans on 
November 10 of that year. Retired in 
1864, he was breveted brigadier general, 
USA, in 1865. 

WILLIAM F. BARRY (1839, 1840 
and 1841), a native of New York City. 
Chief of Artillery for the Army of the 
Potomac during the Peninsular cam- 
paign, he served under General Sherman 
in the same position during the march 
through Georgia and the Carolinas. A 
brigidier general of Volunteers, he re- 
ceived two-star brevets in both the Vol- 
unteer and Regular services. 

SILAS CASEY (1844), a Rhode Is- 
lander remembered as one of the early 
occupants of the Wilcox Mansion. Auth- 
or of System of Infantry Tactics (two 
volumes, 1851) adopted by the U.S. Army 
in 1862, he was promoted to major gen- 
eral, USV, for his work as a division com- 
mander at Fair Oaks. In 1865 he received 
a two-star brevet in the Regulars. 

JOHN LANE GARDNER (1842), a 
Bostonian who had been in the Army 
since 1813. He was provisioning Ft. 
Moultrie at Charleston, S.C., to with- 
stand a siege when Secretary of War 
Floyd sent Major Robert Anderson to 
replace him in 1860. Retiring as colonel 
of the 2nd Artillery in 1861, Gardner 
was later breveted brigidier general, 
USA. 

CHARLES S. HAMILTON (1844), a 


native of Westernville, N.Y., who had 

20bid., I, p. 15. 

21/bid., 1, pp. 675-76. 

22Since biographical materials on these sub- 
jects are so abundantely available, the ibid. may 
presumably be spared. 
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received part of his schooling at Aurora 
Academy in Erie County. A West Point 
classmate of General Grant, he attained 
two-star rank in the Volunteer service, 
commanding divisions in the Yorktown 
siege and at Iuka and Corinth. Resign- 
ing in 1863, he returned to manufactur- 
ing in Wisconsin, where (1869-75) he 
headed the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

SAMUEL P. HEINTZELMAN (1844), 
a Pennsylvanian whose tour of duty at 
Poinsett Barracks made Buffalo his home 
by adoption. His career as a division 
commander at first Bull Run, as a corps 
commander under General McClellan, 
and as a confidant of President Lincoln, 
is too well documented to need ampli- 
fication here. When he retired in 1869, it 
was with the rank of major general in the 
Regular Army. 

HENRY J. HUNT (1840), a native of 
Michigan who went to West Point from 
Ohio. As the No. 1 Union artillerist at 
Gettysburg, he is perhaps better known 
than General Barry, who graduated a 
year ahead of him. Hunt’s highest active 
rank was brigadier general, USV, al- 
though — like Barry — he received two- 
star brevets in both the Volunteers and 
the Regulars. 

JOHN SEDGWICK (1839, 1840 and 
1841), the Connecticut Yankee who was 
known as “Uncle John” to his troops. 
Appointed major general of Volunteers 
in 1862, he proved himself one of the 
Union’s ablest corps commanders. He 
was 50 when a sharpshooter’s bullet end- 
ed his career on May 9, 1864, at Spot- 
sylvania. 

JAMES H. SIMPSON (1839 and 
1844), who had been employed on harbor 
improvements when Buffalo first knew 
him. While colonel of the 4th New Jer- 
sey Volunteers, he was captured at 
Gaines’ Mill. Exchanged, he resumed his 
career as a topographical engineer and 
received the brevet of brigadier general, 
USA. 

FREDERICK STEELE (1844), a na- 


tive of Delhi, N.Y., who became one of 

23Material on all of these officers (in addi- 
tion to the DAB list) will be found in Mark 
Mayo Boatner III, The Civil War Dictionary 
(New York, 1959). Ezra Warner's Generals in 


the effective campaigners in the West. 
High on the list of two-star Volunteers, 
he received Regular Army brevets as a 
brigadier for his capture of Little Rock 
and as a major general for his war serv- 
ices, which included responsibility for 
Lincoln’s reconstruction program in 
Arkansas. 

EDWARD D. TOWNSEND (1839, 
1840 and 1841), a Bostonian who served 
in 1861 as chief of staff to Winfield Scott, 
the general in chief. Scott had been a 
frequent visitor in Buffalo. For the 
greater part of the Civil War Townsend 
was acting adjutant general. His highest 
brevet was that of major general, USA, 
for “faithful, meritorious and _ distin- 
guished services.” 

To the foregoing galaxy may be added 
the names of these Poinsett Barracks 
alumni who were breveted brigadier 
generals in the Regular Army: Horace 
Brooks, Hannibal Day, William Hays, 
Charles S. Merchant, Dr. Robert Crooke 
Wood (for his services as assistant surgeon 
general) and Israel Carl Woodruff 
(topographical engineer). 

Note, too, that William A. Nichols 
(Sherman’s postwar chief of staff) was 
breveted major general, USA, for his 
administrative services. 

And do not forget: 

Brig. Gen. John W. Phelps, USV, who 
figured so conspicuously in the occupa- 
tion of Louisiana. 

Brig. Gen. James H. Stokes, who re- 
ceived his rank in 1865 by resigning and 
being reappointed. He had left railroad 
management to re-enter the service early 
in the war as captain of Chicago’s Board 
of Trade Battery.** 

Such was Poinsett Barracks’ contribu- 
tion to our military heritage. 

Since Theodore Roosevelt's yearnings 
for the Medal of Honor and a general’s 
star are a matter of record, the setting 
in which he became Commander-in- 
Chief of his county’s armed forces may 
have been both singularly appropriate 
and (from his point of view) slightly 
ironical. 


Blue (Baton Rouge, 1964) contains sketches of all 
who attained one-star rank (not counting brevets 
in either Volunteer or Regular service.) 
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Books You May Want to See 


The Tavern Lamps are Burning: Liter- 
ary Journeys Through Six Regions and 
Four Centuries of New York State. By 
Carl Carmer. (New York: David McKay 
Company, Inc. 1964. Pp. XIX, 567, 
$10.00.) 


“The compiling of an anthology,” 
says Carmer in his preface, “is perforce 
a matter of personal taste. The compiler 
must be prepared for strong protests 
based on his choices and omissions.” 


We see only slight reason for accepting 
this invitation to cavil. What has been 
chosen makes for hours of reading that 
ranges over matters hilarious and grim, 
nostalgic and gay, trivial and sublime. 
Peopie of the metropolis may be taken 
aback that their city is slighted in favor 
of up-state. The same slight may be re- 
sented by them that dwell in Suffolk 
county, with its old towns of Easthamp- 
ton, Southampton, and Southold. The 
compiler recognizes the fact that “the 
oil fields of northern Pennsylvania had 
their counterpart across the New York 
border.” The people of Allegany County 
will think that he missed a trick in not 
including something about “the Oil Ex- 
citement” of the early 1880's, the boister- 
ous life of an Allegany hamlet suddenly 
became a boom town, and the erratic 
and often gruesome behavior of nitro- 
glycerine. John P. Herrick’s Empire Oil 
could have supplied for the Southern 
Tier some lively material under these 
hands - - more exciting and less edifying 
we fear, than Max Eastman’s rhapsodies 
over heterodox Christian heroes and 
heroines in Elmira. Mark Twain’s ac- 
count of his courtship in that city de- 
serves its place in the book and so does 
Guy McMaster’s narrative of the exer- 
tions of that “Baron of the Backwoods” 
and “Warden of the Wilderness,” Cap- 
tain Charles Williamson of Bath. 
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Besides the Southern Tier five other 
regions are represented in these pages, 
the Hudson Valley along with the Cat- 
skills, the Adirondacks and the St. Law- 
rence, the Mohawk Valley as prolonged 
by the Erie Canal, the Finger Lakes 
Country and Western New York. Each 
of these gets its just share of attention. 
On this score even Western New Yorkers 
should have no ground for grumbling. 


Their scenic wonder is thrice describ- 
ed. The facile but inaccurate pen of 
Oliver Goldsmith turns the cataract in- 
to a fall of the St. Lawrence. He never 
saw Niagara. Frances Wright did; and 
suitably awed, wrote in September 1819, 
“Never surely did nature throw to- 
gether so fantastically so much beauty 
with such terrific grandeur.” Nathaniel 
Hawthorne admired the spectacle, but 
like many others, on viewing it for the 
first time, confesses . . . “I had come 
hither, haunted with a vision of foam 
and fury, and dizzy cliffs, and an ocean 
tumbling down out of the sky ... My 
mind had struggled to adapt these 
false conceptions to the reality, and 
finding the effort vain, a wretched 
sense of disappointment weighed me 
down.” Could Hawthorne revisit the 
Falls to see the completed handiwork 
of Robert Moses he would never re- 
cover from his disappointment. 


Technology as well as landscape has 
interested some of the authors whom 
Carmer has chosen. Rudyard Kipling 
describes the working of a grain eleva- 
tor at Buffalo. That city, rather more 
in its social than its technological as- 
pect, attracts the attention of Rexford 
G. Tugwell. If one reads the excerpts 
from his The Light of Other Days in 
connection with Mrs. Winthrop Chan- 
ler’s Autumn in The Valley he will 
form in his mind a sharp impression of 
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a social hierarchy in Western New York 
around the turn of the century and for 
some years afterwards, a_ hierarchy 
ranging from the rough dock hands at 
the Buffalo water front up through the 
modestly prosperous middle class to the 
haute bourgeoisie of Delaware Avenue; 
and thence even higher to the aristo- 
cratic Wadsworths and their friends 


Notes on Contributors 


We are especially pleased to publish 
in this issue the first installment of ED- 
WARD W. TREEN’S study of the 
lumber industry on the Niagara Fron- 
tier. The Historical Society is attempt- 
ing to encourage an awareness of the 
importance of business history and of 
the preservation of business archives. 
In this regard, Mr. Treen’s introduc- 
tory observations on the difficulty of 
locating the records of the lumber busi- 
ness and the probable causes therefor 
are especially timely. He has been of 
great assistance in our successful effort 
to obtain for the Historical Society’s 
manuscript collection the records of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange (a careful 
history of the Exchange forms a later 
chapter of his article). 

Mr. Treen retired in 1963 as Cor- 
poration Secretary and Manager of the 
Hardwood Department of Mixer and 
Company. A graduate of the State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse in 1917, he 
served for two years as an Artillery of- 
ficer in World War I. He proceeded to 
spend 45 years in the lumber business, 
chiefly in the hardwood end, starting 
in Buffalo in 1921 with the firm of 
Taylor and Crate. He served for four 
years as Assistant Secretary of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, 
with headquarters in Chicago, and dur- 
ing the days of the National Recovery 
Administration as Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Northeastern Lumber Manufac- 


riding like tne country families of Eng- 
land to the hounds at Geneseo. It is one 
of the merits of this anthology that not 
only for Western New York but also 
for other regions of the State, most 
notably the Hudson Valley, there 
emerges from the pages a vivid picture 
of an entire society from low to high. 
John T. Horton 


turers Association, with headquarters in 
New York City. He served as a Director 
of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, 1957-64, and was elected an 
Honorary Life Member of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange in 1964. His study 
is a thorough-going history of an im- 
portant industry. Our readers may re- 
call his earlier monograph, a history of 
the Mixer Company, published in 1957 
under the title, 100 Years in the Lumber 
Industry, 1857-1957. 


DR. CRAIG R. HANYAN, whose ar- 
ticle on “China and the Erie Canal” 
provides new perspectives on this enter- 
prise, is a graduate of Yale and Har- 
vard. When he submitted this article 
he was Assistant Professor of History at 
Utica College of Syracuse University; 
he now holds similar rank at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Oshkosh. His 
doctoral dissertation at Harvard was 
entitled “DeWitt Clinton, Years of 
Molding, 1769-1807;” now he is at work 
on a full length biography of Clinton. 
‘The paper we publish here was deliver- 
ed at the Ninth College Conference on 
New York History held in Syracuse on 
April 3, 1965. It is a revised version of 
a paper originally published in the 
Business History Review, Winter 1961; 
to whose editors we express our appre- 
ciation for permission to publish here. 
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‘DR. BLAKE McKELVEY, City His- 
torian of Rochester, has written a four- 
volume history of that city, and is one of 
the leading urban historians in the 
United States. He has contributed survey 
articles to the American Historical Re- 
view and other learned journals on the 
present status of urban history studies 
and is the author of the recently pub- 
lished volume, The Urbanization of 
America, 1860-1915 (1963). The paper 
we publish here was delivered at the 
dinner meeting of the Ninth College 
Conference on New York History held 
at Syracuse University on April 2, 1965. 
This thoughtful essay will interest all 
our readers concerned with urban prob- 
lems, and is rich in implications for 
those who are devoting their efforts 
to promoting urban and metropolitan- 
area studies, an increasingly important 
field in American history. 


WAYNE JORDAN, current contri- 
butor to Military History Chapter 
Notes, is a member of the staff of the 
Buffalo Evening News. He was the au- 
thor of Sergeant Dalzell’s “Civil War 
Scrapbook,” which the News published 
during the centennial years and for 
which it won a national award from the 
American Association for State and Lo- 
cal History. In this issue we publish his 
article recounting the distinguished 
later careers of the officers who staffed 
Poinsett Barracks, site of the Wilcox 
House. Mr. Jordon is a graduate of 
Marietta College and holds the Master’s 
degree in American History from Col- 
umbia University. In World War II he 
served as Commanding Officer of Air- 
craft Engineering Squadron 12 at Quan- 
tico and as Adjutant at the Marine 
Corps Air Station, Ewa, Oahu, Hawaii; 
he is a Lieutenant Colonel (ret.) in the 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

He is active in the work of the His- 
torical Society’s Civil War Round Table 
and Military History Chapter. 
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Niederlander Gift 


The Historical Society gratefully announces the gift of Mrs. 
Daniel B. Niederlander of the sum of two thousand dollars in memory 
of her late husband, who was President of the Society from 1962-1964. 
Mrs. Niederlander has approved the use of the fund to purchase manu- 
script letters written by Millard Fillmore, in pursuance of Mr. Nieder- 
lander’s great interest in strengthening the research holdings of the 
Society. The Fillmore Papers already in our custody, including over 
8,400 letters he received as President of the United States, but com- 
paratively few letters written by him, give the Society the status of a 
Presidential archive, and this gift will add distinction to the collection 
by enabling the Society to acquire additional letters from his pen. 
The Society’s deepest appreciation goes to Mrs. Niederlander for 


this generous gift. 
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The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the new insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general tra- 
dition of the lighthouse as a symbol 
of learning, truth and light as well 
as for its local importance. The site is 


under the Society’s care. The cal- 
ligraphy and outline of the Light- 
house in the oval were designed by 
the Wm. J. Keller Company under 
the guidance of Mr. William Watson. 
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Address of the President 


This report will try to present in brief 
compass the highlights of a year of in- 
tensive and extensive activitiy. These 
highlights can be classified into three 
categories: Program, Building and Fin- 
ance. 

As to Program, let’s take the museum 
first. This is the portion of the program 
which is most noticeable to the bulk of 
our visitors. I am told that the target 
schedule for major museums is to replace 
10% of the long-term exhibits every 
year. We have been replacing long-term 
exhibits at about a 20% per year rate. 
In addition, our so-called “temporary 
exhibits” are getting to be better done, 
cost more and last longer. This has 
greatly increased the awareness of the 
community to our museum, and, at the 
same time, has made a more significant 
and lasting contribution to our main ob- 
jective of teaching respect for the Amer- 
ican Heritage. 

Still under Program, the Library Com- 
mittee has continued the intensified pro- 
gram of rounding out the collection, 
accessioning some and disposing of other 
excess materials according to the policy 
adopted by the Board of Managers; much 
time and money has been spent in an 
increased program of microfilming area 
newspapers, indexing Niagara Frontier, 
indexing our manuscript collection, copy- 
ing the Porter papers, and, thanks to a 
generous gift from Mrs. Daniel B. 
Niederlander, in acquiring some of the 
more valuable Millard Fillmore manu- 
scripts not now present in our collection; 
and the Markers Committee has stepped 
up its activity in installing historical 
markers around the Frontier. 

Still under Program, we have the 
second year of the eminently successful 


Ethnic Programs about which you will 
hear more later tonight; greatly increased 
coordination and cooperation with the 
Town and Village Societies which will 
be indicated by the panel which is the 
final event in this evening’s program; 
meetings, field trips and programs in 
cooperation with our associated chapters 
such as the Lower Lakes Marine Chap- 
ter, the Military History Chapter and the 
Medical History Chapter; joint programs 
with such kindred but unassociated 
organizations as the Junior League, 
Troop I Post of the American Legion, 
the Toronto Historical Board, several 
other Canadian historical associations, 
Old Fort Niagara Association, Congress 
of Local Historical Societies, and the like. 


Still on Program, our educational 
activity has increased, both in terms of 
organized trips through the building, 
organized field trips, and publishing. 
Incidentally, on this latter point, the 
Society’s major publishing effort of sev- 
eral years ago, the Rayback volume on 
Millard Fillmore, published in coopera- 
tion with Henry Stewart, is about to be- 
come not only an academic, but also, a 
financial success. With respect to organ- 
ized trips through the building, we would 
welcome the help of more volunteer 
guides. During the Summer season, we 
do get some student help — but, since 
our professionals can train a volunteer 
guide in 8 or 10 hours, it is much to our 
benefit if we can use volunteers rather 
than take the time of the staff. If any of 
you would like to help us, please see 
Mr. Dunn or Mr. Smith tonight. 


And, as to the Research part of our 
program, this activity has increased six 
or eight-fold. Through close coordination 
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and cooperation of the History Depart- 
ments of both the University of Buffalo 
and State Teachers’ (I know these are 
not the proper names, but I’m old fash- 
ioned), our work with history seminars, 
research students, research fellows and 
just plain researchers has increased 
tremendously, This is not only a great 
tribute to the Society, but another indica- 
tion of the growing interest in American 
history which is evidenced all over the 
country. 

With respect to the present building, 
the landscaping on the lake side finally 
got done, the Japanese Gate and Rotary 
Lane were installed through the coopera- 
tion of the Buffalo Rotary Club and 
Buffalo’s Japanese sister city, Kanaszawa; 
the roof is being repaired, and the ex- 
panded parking lot should be ready next 
Spring. The architects are working on 
plans for the new building or the new 
wing, as the case may be, depending on 
certain land acquisition problems. 

With respect to Finance, although 
financial support from both the City, the 
County, and the community and founda- 
tions has been increasing, we still must 
find additional sources of revenue. Even 
with the increased volunteer activity, 


Board of Managers viewing construction 
progress in Tableware Trends gallery. 


part time student help, and some assist- 
ance from the poverty program, — even 
with all of these — the demands on the 
time, talent and tempers of our staff have 
become well nigh unbearable. Without 
their loyalty and dedication, the program 
I've summarized here would have been 
nearly impossible. And it will be com- 
pletely impossible to maintain this pace 
unless we acquire more trained staff, and 
pay our whole staff better. If we can’t do 
this, the program will have to be cut. 

A quick summary of the Treasurer's 
report, however, indicates that the Soci- 
ety is solvent, the value of the endow- 


Board of Managers dinner meeting. 
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ment is increasing, as is our income from 
endowment, although it’s not enough; 
operations tec the year will show us 
gingerly into the black. The Treasurer, 
Bob Meech, has installed a complete new 
set of accounting systems in collabora- 
tion with our auditors, and, as the new 
auditing controls start to take effect after 
the first of the year, we will know more 
quickly and more exactly what steps to 
take in our month to month operations. 

And, in conclusion, I want to say again 
how onucli the officers and the Board of 
Managers appreciate the enthusiasm and 
the help of the volunteer members of the 
Society; the volunteers who aren’t mem- 
bers of the Society; the hardest working 
volunteer of them all, Jean Dunn, wife 
of the Director; Lester Smith, the Asso- 
ciate Director; and, particularly, our 
28 hour day, 8 day week, very competent 
Director, Walter Dunn. 


Owen B. Augsburger 


Report of the Director 


Every historical society has three basic 
obligations, to collect, preserve and dis- 
seminate local history. Our Society has 
had success in all three endeavors in the 
past. To relate the outstanding progress 
in the last year, comparisons will be 
made to statistics for 1961, 1963 and 1965, 
all very productive years in the Society’s 
history. 

To carry out these functions, the Soci- 
ety has three major groups, the Re- 
sources Group, the Interpretation Group, 
and the Administrative Group. 


Administrative Group 


The administrative group of the Soci- 
ety includes the Director, the Associate 
Director, the office staff and the main- 
tenance staff. These people carry on the 
planning and direction of the Society’s 
program and all the duties not directly 
related to collection and interpretation. 
The primary yardstick for measuring 


Japanese lantern, replica of Kotoji Toro, 
gift of the people of Kanazawa, located in 
Delaware Park near Historical Building. 


Economic Opportunity students sorting 
glassware for new Tableware Trends ex- 
hibit. 


their activity is the effectiveness of the 
operation of the Society and the great 
expansion of its activities. 

The administrative group plans the 
annual work program of the Society, 
subject to review and emendation by the 
Board of Managers. It prepares and 
justifies budget estimates (City, County, 
and Society); prepares monthly and an- 
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nual financial reports; and prepares pro- 
posals and applications for grants from 
Federal, State, and private foundation 
funds for special projects, also reporting 
on the administration of such grants. It 
prepares the annual report. It works 
closely with and for the Board of Man- 
agers and its commitiees, and with the 
Members Advisory Committee and _ its 
subcommittees. It edits the quarterly 
journal, Niagara Frontier, and edits and 
writes much of the copy for the monthly 
Newsletter. Both these publications are 
widely distributed nationally. It admin- 
isters the historical markers program. It 
conducts the annual Congress of Local 
Historical Societies and similar activities. 
It works closely with all the Chapter 
affiliates, providing secretarial and fiscal 
services to all of them and participating 
intensively in the planning and execution 
of the programs of several of them. It 
represents the Society at meetings of the 
national professional societies in the 
museums and archives fields. The Di- 
rector of the Society is a member of the 
Council of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Museums, and the Associate Di- 
rector is a member of the Editorial Board 
of the American Archivist, the quarterly 
journal of the Society of American 
Archivists. 


The administrative machinery pro- 
duces letters, reports, minutes of meet- 
ings, mailings, arranges openings, keeps 
the building ’ clean and safe from theft or 
vandalism, and sees that the needs of the 
other groups are given full consideration 
in carrying out their missions. In contrast 
to 1961 when personnel from the re- 
sources and interpretation group were 
required to provide from thirty to forty 
man hours per week in operating the 
building, the administrative group now 
seldom calls. on other groups for assist- 
ance. Whereas the publication of the 
Voyageur was the responsibility of the 
Curator of Education, the Curator now 
turns over a manuscript and the re- 
mainder of the task is completed by the 
administrative group. These are but a 
few samples of the increased work load 
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Workshop session at Congress of Local 
FTistorical Societies. 


of the administrative staff over and above 
the percentage increase in their regular 
work load as more checks are issued, 
more memberships are recorded, larger 
mailings are processed, more affiliated 
chapters are added, and far more pro- 
grams need planning and preparation. 


Interpretation 


Disseminating history takes many 
forms in the Society. The most visible is 
the opening of new exhibits. During 1965, 
a major long-term exhibit, “Tableware 
Trends in America,” was completed and 
an important long-term exhibit on Mil- 
lard Fillmore was installed on the 
balcony. These two exhibits, added to 
“Ships of the Great Lakes” (opened in 
1964), “Military Heritage on the Niagara 
Frontier” (opened in 1964), “People of 
Our City and County” (opened in 1963), 
and “The 1870 Street” (opened in 1962) 
have resulted in modern exhibits in eight 
of the Society’s eleven galleries. 

Gallery 6 was water proofed and com- 
pletely reconstructed with paneling to 
house the new tableware exhibit. Soft 
pastel shades were used to highlight the 
delicacy and beauty of the ceramics, 
glass, pewter, and silverware. The re- 
search and design of the cases were done 
by Mrs. Walter S. Dunn, Jr. working as 
a volunteer. 

The Millard Fillmore exhibit was pre- 
pared with materials owned by the Soci- 


Tableware Trends in America Exhibit. 


ety. The Buffalo Evening News spon- 
sored an essay contest on Fillmore with 
the schools of the area, and this exhibit 
opening was timed to aid the students. 


Important temporary exhibits within 
the building included an exhibit in the 
State Court on events conducted by the 
Society during the past year. Some 50 
photographs showed activities of the 
staff during the year. Recent acquisitions 
were also displayed. 


A collection of water colors of the 
Niagara Power Project constructed by 
Lewis Diera was exhibited in the Main 
Court from late February through April. 
A color film describing the construction 
progress of the power project was shown 
in the auditorium periodically, and a 
display of photographs and objects re- 
lated to the Project lent by the Power 
Authority was placed in the Library 
Corridor cases. 


A Troop I exhibit (First New York 
Cavalry) opened in July and described 
the organization of the troop and the 
102nd Trench Mortar Battery. In sepa- 
rate cases were displayed military uni- 
forms and gear on loan from the Cavalry 
Association. 

Exhibits by junior high school stu- 
dents were shown in the balcony cases 
in connection with the annual Junior 
Historians Convention in May. The 
Junior Historians exhibit replaced a 


manuscript collection pertaining to the 
War of 1812. 
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Preview opening of the Tableware Trer:ds 
it America Exhibit. 
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Troop I, First New York Cavalry Exhibit 
inaugurated by the Military History 
Chapter. 


Clarence Central High entry at Junior 
Historians Convention. 
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Miss Lynda Bird Johnson at opening cere- 
monies of Historical Building, Erie County 
Fair. 


Other short-term exhibits were on 
antique car models, an exhibit of Lincoln 
materials, a manuscript collection per- 
taining to the War of 1812; a collection 
of Civil War diaries and notebooks; a 
display of original Buffalo prints by artist 
Helen Durston, a display of Polish mili- 
tary weapons, and a rare book exhibit. 

The Society prepared a number of ex- 
hibits for use outside the building. Dur- 
ing August, the Society had an exhibit in 
the Historical Building at the Erie 
County Fair. The Historical Building, 
formerly the Agriculture Building, was 
given over completely to the display of 
exhibits from various historical societies 
around the county. The Buffalo & Erie 
County Historical Society coordinated 
all of these exhibits. Miss Lynda Bird 
Johnson cut the ribbon at opening cere- 
monies. Ten area societies participated _ 
Aurora, Tonawanda, Clarence, Hamburg, 
Lancaster, Orchard Park, Marilla: New- 
stead, Grand Island and Boston. Prizes 
were awarded by the Fair Board and the 
Society. 

Of short duration was a large exhibit 
prepared for the Labor Management 
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Convention at the Statler Hilton. In ten 
panels the history of trades was traced 
from pioneer days to the present. The 
traveling exhibit was sent to several 
locations, including the Boulevard Mall, 
Sattler’s and the University of Buffalo. 

Extensive assistance was given to the 
Cattaraugus, Williamsville, and Tona- 
wanda Historical Societies in the opening 
of their museums. 


Exhibits 
1961 1963 1965 
Major long term 1 1 
Major short term 3 S 
Minor short term 4 3 4 
Other 3 
Total 4 ff 13 


The demands of the schools continue 
to exceed the resources of the Society. 
Hundreds of children have been refused 
tours in the past year because of lack of 
staff. Members of the Resources and 


Society staff members organized exhibits 
for Cattaraugus Historical Society Mu- 
seum. 


Williamsville Historical Society exhibits 
prepared with assistance from our Society. 
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Docentry staff member guiding class 
through 1870 Street Exhibit. 


Administrative divisions were trained to 
take tours to help the situation, but in 
so doing they had to neglect their pri- 
mary responsibilities. 

Some 12,474 pupils from the Buffalo 
public schools toured the museum during 
1965, including all fifth and seventh 
grades. The Kenmore Public school stu- 
dents, including the regularly scheduled 
seventh grades and others, numbered 
2,664. These two figures represent small 
increases over the figures for the pre- 
ceeding year. Those in schools outside 
these two districts, the private, parochial 
and those public schools throughout the 
remainder of the county, increased 
markedly from 24,996 in 1964 to 28,698 
in 1965. Tour groups were slightly larger 
to accommodate this increase with a 
reduced staff. 

During the summer months, a sub- 
stantial number of “Head Start” groups, 


Scouts, visiting groups, welfare and 
adult education groups toured the mu- 
seum with guides. 

The Acoustiguides (portable tape re- 
corders giving a tour) were of great 
benefit to those individuals desiring a 
personal tour of the building who did not 
come in groups large enough to warrant 
a guide. 

Demands for loans to schools far ex- 
ceeds the number of kits available. An 
entire new series was planned with the 
aid of the school system but was only 
partially completed owing to shortage 
of staff and funds. Four of the seven new 
loan kits in the Transportation Series 
were completed and made available for 
use by the schools. A new Educational 
Services catalog was prepared and dis- 
tributed to the area schools to assist them 
in selecting loan materials and in making 
tour arrangements, 

There were 219 loans made to school 
classes and other groups in 1964. The 
number of users increased slightly to 
232 in 1965. The Buffalo public schools, 
however, increased their use of these 
materials by almost 100%. 

The Saturday morning film program 
brought new groups of visitors into the 
building. Historical films, many in color, 
were shown in the continuing program 
of the Society to make worth-while 
television programs such as “You are 
There” and “Twentieth Century” avail- 
able for public showing. During the 
spring program, films were shown at 


Patron using Acoustiguide for personal 
tour of the Museum. 


Loan materials used by teachers and 
group leaders. 
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TOUR ATTENDANCE 


Buffalo Kenmore Other Total Number of 
public public groups number of tours 
schools schools persons 
1964 11,675 2,573 10,748 24,996 979 
1965 12,474 2,664 13,620 28,698 1,002 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS BORROWED 
Buffalo public Kenmore public Other Total 
schools schools 
1964 32 54 133 219 
1965 71 ao 126 232 


10:30 am. In the fall the time was 
changed to 11 a.m. to allow more persons 
to attend; and as a result attendance has 
been much improved. 


Dissemination of history also takes 
place at a higher level in service to 
scholars, students, professors, local his- 
torians, and newspaper reporters. Serv- 
ice takes the form of letters, telephone 
calls, and personal contacts. These are 
recorded in the report of the Resources 
Group. The Society also has published 
five issues of Niagara Frontier, its quar- 
terly journal. 


The thirteenth issue of the Adventures 
in Western New York History was pub- 
lished early this year. This was “The 
People of Our City and County,” by 
Dr. Stephen Gredel, a member of the 
Society staff. Although the pamphlet was 
edited for the junior high school reading 
level, it is expected to have wide appeal. 
An exhibit of the same title was opened 
in the museum in 1963 after considerable 
research by Dr. Gredel. In this issue he 
further explains some of the history of 
the various ethnic groups which settled 
the Buffalo area. 


A Publications Committee was organ- 
ized, with Austin C. Fox, chairman, to 
explore future topics for this series. A 
pamphlet on the subject of the Canadian 
Shore was chosen for publication in 
early 1966. 


A re-printing of the Guide to Historic 
Buffalo was made available to our pa- 
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trons at no charge through the generos- 
ity of the Buffalo Savings Bank. 

The Society's activities in the towns of 
Erie County expanded greatly. Staff 
members spoke at many meetings of 
town historical societies, and extensive 
aid was given to three town societies, 
Tonawanda, Amherst and East Aurora. 

Various ethnic groups continued to be 
active in the Second Festival of Nations 
program of the Society. These twelve 
Sunday evening programs began Feb- 
ruary 7 and lasted through April 25; the 
average attendance was about 350 per- 
sons each Sunday evening. An Interna- 
tional Evening concluded the Festival 
and was such a large affair that it was 
necessary to use facilities at the State 
University College on Elmwood Avenue. 
Twelve of the best performing groups 
from the individual nationality evenings 
took part in this last program of the 


season. 


g o Historical Society 
of the Tonawandas’ new museum. 


Assistance given t 
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International Evening held at Rockwell 
Hall, State University College, to climax 
the Festival of Nations. 


Groups affiliated with the Society had 
an active year. The Lower Lakes Marine 
Chapter published reproductions of Buf- 
falo Harbor maps, and once again had its 
annual cruise. The Civil War Round 

Table recognized several individuals as 
well as the Buffalo Evening News for 
participation in the Civil War Centennial 
activities at its Award Dinner. The Medi- 
cal History chapter met several times. 
The Military History Chapter was for- 
mally organized on January 29, 1965, ina 
meeting at which Charles S. Romanus 
of the office of the Chief of Military 
History was the speaker. The Chapter 
was instrumental in obtaining materials 
for the Troop I exhibit in the State Court 
and also initiated the “Military History 
Chapter Notes” section in each issue of 
Niagara Frontier. 


& : p a 
Civil War Round Table annual meeting. 


Resources 
The staff of the Resources Group has 
labored long to achieve its present pro- 
fessional level. The progress made is 
such that not even the presentation of 
flat statistics can disguise our pride or 
optimism for greater accomplishments in 
the future. 
The Resources Group — consisting of 
a librarian, curator of manuscripts, cura- 
tor of iconography, registrar of the 
museum, and a chief — was fully staffed 
and began complete operations in mid- 
1964. However, the basic functions and 
programs of the Group began much 
earlier, and meaningful comparisons can 
be made with calendar years 1961 and 
1963. The statistics show the increased 
output made possible by the increased 
input of man hours devoted to these 
functions. 
Library 
1961 1963 1965 
Service to Readers 551 464 873 
Personal Reference 


Service 715 670 887 
Mail Reference 

Service 155 162 144 
Reference Service 

to Staff 187 311 286 
Telephone Refer- 

ence Service 582 710 673 


2,190 2317 2,863 

Combining the two areas of direct con- 
tact with the public — service to readers 
and personal reference service — the total 
direct service for 1961 was: 1,266; for 
1963: 1,134; and for 1965: 1,760. Direct 
service in 1965 has increased almost 28 
percent over 1961 and nearly 35 percent 
over 1963. 

No other statistic is as impressive. It 
points out the Society’s increasing im- 
portance as a research center for serious 
academic historical study. Today, the 
Society is a vibrant research facility ac- 
tively assisting in the dissemination of 
knowle dge of the Niagara Frontier. 

Barons using the library arrive early, 
remain throughout the day, and return 
daily for several consecutive weeks. 
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There are few casual browsers, and, at 
times, as many as fifteen serious patrons 
crowd around the tables in the reading 
room. As noted in other research libraries 
nationally, today’s patrons are younger. 
It is not uncommon to find college fresh- 
men and occasionally high school seniors 
seriously studying the Frontier's past. 

Today’s patrons are demanding sub- 
stantive primary source materials. In the 
library this demand has resulted in in- 
creased newspaper service. A study made 
early in December, 1964, revealed that 
it cost the Society between $45.00 and 
$55.00 per week to service and retrieve 
newspaper volumes for patrons. To de- 
crease this service cost — and moreover, 
to meet the requests of the present 
knowledgeable researchers — the pur- 
chase of microfilmed newspapers has be- 
come increasingly necessary. In 1961 the 
library received 49 reels of new micro- 
film; in 1963, 39 reels. In 1965, however, 
567 reels of microfilmed newspapers 
were received and filed. During the past 
twelve months the Society purchased 
twice the amount of microfilm that it 
had for the five previous years combined. 
This trend underscores the increasing 
professional awareness on the part of 
the Society in meeting the needs of to- 
day’s scholars. In this regard, the Soci- 
ety’s policies compare favorably with the 
acquisition policies of the leaders in 
the historical agency field. 

In 1965 the Society began receiving 
thirty-five Erie County area and weekly 
newspapers and newsletters. Before that 
time only six newspapers were received. 
This increased “participation in preserv- 
ing the present for the future” by the 
Society i is vital if the Soe iety is fo increase 
its services as a research center. 

The library’s newspaper indexing prc- 
gram has increased and greater attention 
is being given the question of the histori- 
cal importance of the entry. The total 
volume of cards typed in 1965 exceeds by 
1,000 the totals for both 1961 and 1963. 


Another long overdue indexing project 
was completed in.1965. Using the rough 
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draft cards meticulously prepared by the 
late John S. N. Sprague, Society em- 
ployees typed over 2,000 index cards for 
the Museum Notes series. During the 
same period a student employee cata- 
loged single issues of newspapers that 
had “accumulated in various storage 
areas throughout the building. Over 
1,000 separate issues are now cataloged. 

Library projects begun in 1964 were 
completed. Student employees organized 
and cataloged the Society's Vertical File 
collection of handbills, announcements, 
dance programs, advertisements, pam- 
phlets, and ephemera which the Society 

had gathered since the mid-1920’s. To 

date the cataloged items fill space equal 
to over thirty four-drawer file cabinets, 
and almost 10,000 catalog cards have 
been prepared. 

After nearly twenty-two months of 
work, the Society's Serial File is becom- 
ing a reality. Formerly, there were few 
main entry library catalog cards for the 
many periodicals in the Society’s posses- 
sion. Also, there was little indication of 
how many issues of a particular title the 
Society might have. Today, there is a 
rough draft catalog of nearly 800 titles 
with separate “check-off” cards for each 
title. The biggest project was the initial 
indexing of Niagara Frontier for a total 
of 13,000 additional cards added to our 
indices. 

Re-or ganizing x and cataloging the back- 
log of items in the library, received spe- 
cial attention in 1965. In 1961, 93 books 


~ 


ibrary resources. 


Patrons using 
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were accessioned and 83 volumes were 
cataloged. No figures are available for 
1963. in 1964, 86 books were accessioned, 
and many collections, including the Nilo 
and Augspurger military collections, 
were cataloged — about 500 books. In 
late 1964 and during the first four months 
of 1965, the volunteer efforts of Mrs. 
Walter S. Dunn, Jr., working with a stu- 
dent employee, resulted in the acces- 
sioning of over 1 ,000 volumes. (It should 
be fecallad that accessioning is only the 
first step in the entire cataloging pro- 
cess.) In addition, during 1965 another 
145 volumes were accessioned, and 192 
volumes were cataloged. 

Other projects involved library im- 
provement. In 1965, the library (only a 
quarter of the Resources Group’s total 
operations ) utilized nearly forty-five per- 
cent of all available student help. This 
allocation of work force in bringing the 
library’s collections up to. professional 
standards is in recognition that a well- 
organized and efficiently functioning li- 
brary is crucial to any historical society 
that provides research facilities. Extra- 
ordinary efforts are being made to insure 
that our library meets all standards of 
library efficiency in maintaining its re- 
sources. 


Iconography 
1961 1963 1965 
Personal Service 
to Patrons 119 93 210 
Mail Reference 
Service 2, 104 214 


Telephone Refer- 
ence Service 414 233 344 


605 430— 768 


Any statistical analysis of the icono- 
graphic section should be prefaced by 
stating that each patron request and 
every cataloging situation is unique. One 
researcher may remain a day and view 
thousands of prints and be counted as a 
single patron request; another may place 
his order within seconds and also be 
counted as one patron. It is, however, 
noteworthy that the 1965 total is over 44 
percent greater than that for 1963. 


Federal Work-Study grants made possible 
an excellerated program of cataloguing in 
Resources area. 


In addition to assisting patrons, items 
are accessioned and cataloged. There are 
few established formalized “rules” to be 
followed in cataloging iconographic ma- 
terials, and no standard preprinted cards 
are available to ease the work load. In 
1961, 2,012 items were accessioned and 
cataloged; in 1963, 376 items were ac- 
cessioned and 951 cataloged. In 1965, 
784 items were accessioned and 2,543 
were cataloged. Over 205 items were 
flattened and refiled as part of a neces- 
sary long-term project. The total number 
of iconographic items exceeds the re- 
sults for 1963 by 300 percent. 


Students undertook several important 
projects. Early in 1965 two large map 
cases, formerly in the library, were trans- 
ferred into the iconographic section. This 
collection is now being accessioned, or- 
ganized and cataloged. Several large 
collections of glass negatives, which have 
long been stored in the building, are now 
organized. 


Although the sales of photographic 
prints is higher than in 1964, the total 
is still not at the levels of 1961 and 1963. 
A necessary price increase may have 
been the cause. Many prints were loan- 
ed during 1961 and 1963. In 1965, loans 
were limited to certain educational in- 
stitutions and to select news media for 
educational purposes, while others were 
required to pay the cost of photorepro- 
duction, 
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Museum 
1961 1963 1965 
New accessions 437 206 471 
Re-accessions 1,291 213 2,608 


1,728 419 3,079 


Each of the above three years, which 
were arbitrarily chosen for this report, 
has been a pivotal year in museum regis- 
try. Until 1961 all museum accession 
cards were handwritten and retained as 
a rough “master file” pending final typing. 
By late 1961 there were over 12,000 such 
cards dating back to 1957. This backlog 
has been updated. Since 1961 all cards 
have been typed immediately upon ac- 
quisition of any new item; the same is 
true for re-accessioning. The large num- 
ber of re-accessions for 1961 resulted 
when exhibit and storage space in the 
workshop was reorganized and the 1870 
Street Exhibit was opened. In 1963 little 
volunteer or part-time help was avail- 
able for the work of re-accessioning the 
former Egyptian Room, Sherman Room, 
and Hall of War exhibits: The great num- 
ber of re-accessions for 1965 was possi- 
ble because of the volunteer efforts of 
Mrs. Walter S. Dunn, Jr. and others, as 
well as student employees. Many stored 
Indian collections were inventoried and 
and reaccessioned. Thousands of pieces 
in the former Ceramics Hall were stud- 
ied, photographed, researched, reacces- 
sioned and cataloged. Much was wrap- 
ped and placed in storage. Many of the 


Oil paintings were cleaned and vestobed 
by experts. 
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Firearms from our Military History col- 
lections were repaired. 


Cannon mount were removed from the 
grounds for repair by volunteers from the 
Tobol Iron Works. 
better pieces are included in the new 
Tableware Trends in America” gallery. 

In addition, in 1965, the museum sec- 
tion staff members made field trips, as- 
sisted patrons and replied to mail and 
telephone requests. Several museologists 
and curators of other collections came to 
the Society to “study-in-depth” selective 
portions of the Society’ s holdings. The 
value of the Society’s calleacticnne: as im- 
portant research tools is becoming 
increasingly recognized by other profes- 
sional curators. 

Manuscripts 
1961 1963 1965 

Collections received 


by gift 58 73 153 
Collections purchased 4 2 11 
Collections 

accessioned 62 60 160 


Collections cataloged 62 60 15 
Collections 

re-cataloged 16 
Sound recording 

tapes cataloged 
Microfilm reels 

cataloged 4 9 36 

The newest section in the Resources 
Group, the manuscripts section, began 
early in 1964 with the appointment of a 
full-time curator, plus the additional al- 
location to this function of many man 
hours of student assistants. Prior to that 
all manuscript work was but a part of 
the work load absorbed by the present 
Associate Director. 

In 1961, new acquisitions occupied 30 
cubic fet of space; in 1963, approxi- 
mately 22 cubic feet. On the other hand, 
in 1965, 164 separate new collections 
used over 415 cubic feet of space. This 
quantity will be reduced as the material 
is further screened and parts of it are 
transferred to the Vertical File and as 
other parts are offered to other libraries 
in the area. 

The collections received during 1961 
and 1963 were of outstanding quality. 
In 1961, for example, the second major 
installment of the William Buchanan 
Papers arrived; the first of many seg- 
ments of the Olmsted Family Papers 
came in (including records of the Ni- 
agara Falls Hydraulic Power & Manu- 
facturing Co.); and also added to the 
Society’s collections were the valued 
diaries of Company C, 28th Regiment, 
New York State Volunteers, the B. L. 
Abel Papers, the Bishop Charles Henry 
Brent Papers (microfilm), the Philip 
Dold Papers, and the Alfred Lyth diaries. 

In 1963 the Society received the Camp 
Family Papers, the E. G. Spaulding Col- 
lection, materials from the Weed Com- 
pany and family, the Daniel F. Kemp 
Papers, the Judge George T. Vander- 
meulen Papers, and the first large install- 
ment of many undergraduate theses con- 
cerning local topics came in from area 
colleges. 

The variety and strength of the Soci- 
ety’s acquisitions in 1965 may be 
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Storage facilities were equipped for piety 
increased manuscript collections. 


immediately recognized. Outstanding 
collections include the Judge Phillip Hal- 
pern Papers, a contemporary interna- 
tionally renowned jurist and United 
Nations committeeman; the Daniel W. 
Streeter papers, a well known twentieth 
century author, traveler, philanthropist 
and civic figure; the William Kamprath 
Papers, a present day pioneer in the 
state’s vocational education program and 
high school principal; Providence Re- 
treat Hospital collection, an important 
early charitable institution in Buffalo; 
Women Teachers Association records, 
an influential professional organization; 
Jerry Evarts collection, a contemporary 
Buffalo newspaper personality and col- 
umnist; additional Wilkeson Papers, a 
famous Western New York family of the 
nineteenth century; and the Larke diaries 
of meteorological observations from 
1835-1850, an early collection of weather 
data. 

Much negotiating for these recent 
collections has been done by the Manu- 
scripts section. The manuscripts curator 
and his part-time student assistants have 
done more than 35 percent of all field 
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work. Nearly 100 patrons were serviced, 
over 500 telephone requests were re- 
ceived, and over 200 letters were an- 
swered. This latter work, of course, is 
one of the chief functions of the curator 
and his student assistants, the end pur- 
pose of which is the accessioning, or- 
ganizing, boxing, labeling, shelving col- 


lections, and preparing inventories, 
indices and catalog cards for each new 
holding. 


Chief, Resources Office 

The Chief of Resources serves as 
liaison for the group and coordinates 
all work. In addition to directing the 
program, he has done more than 20 per- 
cent of all field work; given speeches to 
social and civic organizations, answered 
more than 600 telephone and over 400 
letter requests. and when requested has 
assisted patrons in all sections of the 
group. 

SUMMARY 

In total, 1965 was a banner year. In 
October 1963, the Director’s annual re- 
port ended with the following para- 
graph: 

The future of the Buffalo & Erie 
County Historical Society looks very 
bright. There is ample evidence of 
popular support; the governing bod- 
ies of both the City and County 
have given positive indications that 
they will support the Society; and 
there is a dramatic increase in fin- 
ancial support from private sources. 
All this points to the emergence of 


Curator of Manuscripts shared problems 
with participants at Congress of Local 
Historical Societies. 
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the Buffalo & Erie County Histori- 

cal Society as the leading all around 

publicly supported City and County 

historical society in the nation. We 

should be satisfied with nothing less. 
How well have the last two years borne 
out that optimisim? 

This report shows great progress. Pop- 
ular support has been ample. Attendance 
in the museum totaled 128,000 in 1965, 
compared to 114,000 in 1963 and 102,000 
in 1961. The usefulness of any historical 
collection has increased in direct rela- 
tionship to the amount of cataloging and 
indexing available. A book without a 
table of contents or an index is practi- 
cally useless for reference purposes. The 
same is true of an historical collection; 
therefore, cataloging is of extreme im- 
portance and marks the difference be- 
tween the professional historical collec- 
tion and the accumulation of old things. 

Membership has inereased dramatical- 
ly during the past three years, from 
about 709 in 1961 and 698 in 1963, the 
total rose to 962 in 1965. Use of the re- 
search facilities mentioned above has 
increased, bearing out the prediction of 
Dr. Wilbur Glover, then Director of the 
Society, in his report of 1961 that the 
creation of a major graduate center at the 
University of Buffalo would result in 
greater use of the Society’s facilities. A 
less measurable quantity is the demand 
for speakers, exhibits, programs and ma- 
terials by a wide range of businesses, 
clubs and other historical agencies. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
took over our 1870 Street in January for 
a luncheon to which they invited leading 
members of the business and industrial 
community to partake of a German-style 
menu reminiscent of restaurant fare dur- 
ing an elegant era of Buffalo’s early his- 
tory. Costumes and cooking aromas were 
a special treat that day. 

Television and radio became a major 
function in 1965. The Society now has a 
weekly television program as a part of 
WBEN TV’s “Fun to Learn” and a 
weekly radio program on WKBW,, both 
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initiated at the request of the stations. 
Coverage of Society events by the press 
continues at a spectacular pace, and as 
the newspapers usually print material 
they believe will interest the public, this 
indicates the press is convinced of the 
popular nature of our programs. 

However, in the past two years, the 
comprehensive plan to improve the So- 
ciety has fallen steadily behind schedule. 
The primary cause has been the inability 
of the Society to recruit and retain staff 
with the training and experience to car- 
ry on programs. In turn, the cause for 
poor recruiting has been the lack of ade- 
quate funds. Though in 1963, both City 
and County indicated a willingness to 
increase their support, expanded _pro- 
grams made possible by the initial grants 
demand annual increases to keep pace 
with salary increases and rising costs. 
While both City and County provided 
significant raises to their Civil Service 
employees under the Barrington plans, 
no provision was made for the Society’s 
employees. Public support for the Soci- 
ety has once again become practically 
inflexible with last year’s total annual 
increase merely covering small merit in- 
creases to the staff and increases in gen- 
eral operations. This year’s increase from 
the County is less than 4% of the Socie- 
ty’s current budget and will be absorbed 
by salary increases. No new programs 
have been financed by public funds since 
the increase in the grant from the County 
in 1964. During 1964, the City of Buf- 
falo gave no increase and discontinued 
the capital improvement program. Dur- 
ing 1965, the capital program was given 
support, but for only two projects, put- 
ting the overall program about one and 
one-half years behind. No increase was 
made in the operating budget. 

In the coming years, the Society will 
be losing experienced employees through 
retirement. It will be difficult to hire new 
inexperienced people at the salaries be- 
ing paid this loyal group, some with 
over twenty years experience. Does it 
seem fair to you that the Society should 
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Virgil Booth, introducing segment of 
“Flashback” before WBEN-TV cameras. 


pay experienced staff members less than 
the June graduates of the State College 
are paid as beginning teachers? New 
employees coming to the Society find 
there is little hope for financial advance- 
ment. Three employees resigned in 1965. 
This is no new problem to the Historical 
Society. However, if the future is to 
bring a stable, well ordered program, far 
more attention must be given to the 
problem of low salaries. 


In the field of private sources of rev- 
enue the picture appears bright. This 
year a bequest of $10,405 was received 
from the Warren estate, a gift of $2,000 
to establish the Niederlander Manuscript 
Purchase Fund was received from Mrs. 
Daniel B. Niederlander; a grant of $3,000 
was received from the Buffalo Founda- 
tion over a period of three years to pro- 
vide for the publication of accessions 
lists and inventories of our manuscript 
collections in Niagara Frontier; and a 
grant of $2,408 was received from the 
National Historical Publications Com- 
mission to publish on microfilm. the 
Peter B. Porter Manuscripts. Other 
small donations brought the total con- 
tributions to over $19,000. However, 
most of these funds are allocated for 
specific purposes and, in fact, cost the 
Society money to administer them. Who 
is to pay for falling plaster, additional 
desks and chairs, increased postage, tele- 
phone bills and salary increases? Though 
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Delay im capital improvements re sulted in 
exterior and interior damage to the build- 
ing which required repair. 


the total number of members has in- 
creased, the amount of dues received has 
dropped from $8,625 in 1963 to $7,226 in 
1965, as few of the new members are in 
the life category and many are in the $5 
associate category. Meanwhile, the cost 
of Niagara Frontier, and the public re- 
lations activities of the Society now ex- 
ceed that sum. 

The excellence of the Society's pro- 
gram has been recognized nationally. In 
1963, the Society received the last of the 
annual awards of $500 by the National 
Association of Broadcasters for the best 
television program prepared in coopera- 
tion with a local historical society. In 
1963, and again in 1965, the Society re- 
ceived an award of merit from the Amer- 
ican Association for State and Local His- 
tory, one of the few societies in the 


Henry Brown, President of American As- 
sociation for State and Local History, pre- 
senting award for Civil War Centennial 
observances to Mr. David Peugeot of the 
Buffalo Evening News. 
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country to receive two awards in a dec- 
ade. 

Much of the tremendous program des- 
cribed in the first half of the report was 
possible only with the aid of volunteers, 
part time student help, and students pro- 
vided by the Federal government under 
the Economic Opportunity Act. The lat- 
ter program will provide the unskilled 
manpower to accomplish much, but it is 
the Society’s obligation to provide pro- 
fessional staff to inact them. Serious ef- 
forts must be made in the coming year 
if we are to maintain the Society at its 
present level. 

Walter S. Dunn, Jr. 


Report on the Committee 
on Markers for 1965 


Since the inception of the Markers 
Committee on Thursday, February 23, 
1956, to the time of this writing, forty- 
two markers have been erected by the 
Society. This is an average of a little 
more than four annually. 

This has been an average year with 
five plaques being displayed for public 
view. Three of these were in the county 
and two in the city. 

Ararat Marker: 

The first marker to be dedicated was 
the Ararat plaque on Sunday, May 23, 
at the junction of Whitehaven and East 
River Roads in Grand Island. It was a 
distinct pleasure to see this accomplished, 
for this marker was long overdue and 
concerned one of the most interesting 
incidents connected with our historic 
Niagara Frontier. 

The officials of the Town of Grand 
Island and the citizenry at large must 
have been as pleased as we, for a large 
crowd was present, as well as representa- 
tives of all groups who figured in the 
Ararat incident. The plaque was un- 
veiled by Mrs. Theodore Klingel, Town 
Historian, and Rabbi Arnold I. Sher of 
Temple Beth Zion. Rabbi Sher gave the 
keynote address. Representing the Town 
of Grand Island were Supervisor Ray- 
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mond Griffin and Mrs. Elsie Stamler, 
Town Clerk. Mr. Chase Viele represented 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral and Mr. 
Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Mr. Lester Smith, 
and members of the Markers Committee 
were present for the Society. The plaque 
was co-sponsored by the Town of Grand 
Island. 

Fort Humphrey: 

About three weeks later, Saturday, 
June 12, the second plaque to be erected 
outside the city was dedicated in the 
Town of Holland. It is on Route 16 and 
marks the site of Fort Humphrey, a 
stockaded enclosure of about one acre 
erected during the War of 1812 to repel 
a possible British invasion. 

This was a real celebration attended 
by the largest crowd to date for a marker 
dedication, and for a short time Route 16 
was practically closed to traffic. The 
school children were there in large num- 
bers and took part in the program with 
recitations, songs, salute to the flag, etc. 
The American Legion Color Guard 
participated and various residents gave 
short addresses. Mrs. Nora Kanner, His- 
torian for the Town of Holland, unveiled 
the plaque. Mr. Leland Joyce, Town 


Giielbag of historic marker commemor- 
ating, “Fort Humphrey.” 


Supervisor, and Mr. Theodore Bucknam, 
Town Councilman, were also present. 
Mr. Joyce, Mrs. Kanner, and Mr. Walter 
Dunn, Director of the Buffalo & Erie 
County Historical Society addressed the 
group. Members of the Committee at- 
tended as well. The marker was co- 
sponsored by the Town of Holland. 
Williamsville Water Mills: 

On Tuesday, June 29, a marker was 
unveiled at the Williamsville Water Mills 
in memory of Mr. Daniel B.Niederlander 
who owned the mill and was president of 
the Buffalo & Erie County Historical 
Society from 1962-1964. The mill located 
at 56 Spring Road, Williamsville, was 
built in 1811 by Jonas Williams and was 
purchased and restored by Mr. and Mrs. 
Niederlander in 1947, Up to that time, 
with the exception of a few years, the 
mill had been the property of Mrs. 
Niederlander’s family. Practically the 
entire Board of Managers, the Nieder- 
lander family and a large assemblage of 
townsfolk and town officials witnessed 
the occasion. The marker located on the 
wall of the mill was unveiled by Mrs. 
Niederlander and her grandson, Daniel 
B. Murphy. Mr. Owen B. Augspurger, 
President of the Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society, presided. Through the 
generosity of Mrs. Niederlander the 154 
year old mill, still run by the waters of 
Ellicott Creek, was in operation, and 
Mrs. Niederlander conducted a tour of 
the old mill. In the basement of. the 
structure is the Niederlander museum 
containing a great many interesting ob- 
jects and mechanisms used by the settlers 
of Williamsville and the Niagara Frontier 
in the pioneer period. 

In keeping with true Niederlander 
generosity, each person was given a tea 
tile on which was a picture of the Wil- 
liamsville. Water Mills. 

The erection of this plaque sponsored 
by the Society was a source of gratifica- 
tion to the Board of Managers and to the 
entire membership for in a small way we 
were compensating for the many hours 
the late and beloved president devoted 
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In memory of Daniel B. Niederlander, 
immediate past president of the Society, 
an historic marker was placed on the 


Williamsville Water Mills. 


to the Society and for the many un- 
publicized philanthropies which he had 
made to further the multiple programs of 
the organization. Since Mr. Niederlander 
loved the old mill so well, we feel the 
plaque is an apt expression of our grat- 
itude to him. 

Martin Middaugh: 


The fourth marker erected this year 
and the first within the city was to 
Martin Middaugh (Mittag), Buffalo’s 
first German settler, who came here prior 
to 1800. 


The approximate location of his log 
house was at Washington and Exchange 
Streets. This site is now occupied by a 
building belonging to the Jacob Mueller 
Wholesale Dry Goods Company at 189 
Washington Street. The Mueller broth- 
ers, present operators of the establish- 
ment, kindly consented to allow the 
plaque to be placed on their building. 

On Saturday, September 18, a large 
gathering assembled at the northeast 
corner of Washington and Exchange 
Streets to do honor to this pioneer. 
Among the notables present were Mrs. 
Mia Stoller and George Walcher, secre- 
tary and past president respectively of 
the Federation of German-American 
Societies of Buffalo and Vicinity which 
co-sponsored the marker. 

Present, too, were County Executive 
Edward Rath who spoke briefly and 
Roland Benzow, Councilman of the 
Delaware District, who also said a few 
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words. Mr. Elmer Lux gave the main 
address; Dr. Stephen Gredel, Research 
Associate of the Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society, addressed the group 
in German, and Lester Smith, Associate 
Director of the Society, made brief re- 
marks. The Committee members were, 
of course, in attendance. 

The United German Singing Societies 
under the direction of Mr. Robert Schulz 
rendered fine selections both in German 
and in English. Band music was fur- 
nished by the German-American Musi- 
cians under Mr. George Hinterbichler. 
Mr. Walcher was chairman and master 
of ceremonies. After the ceremonies, 
everyone was invited to be guests of the 
Federation for refreshments. 

First Greek Settlers: 

At 317 Main Street on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 30, a plaque was unveiled honoring 
the first Greek settlers of Buffalo who, in 
1893 opened a confectionary store at that 
location. It was co-sponsored by the 
Hellenic Eastern Orthodox Church of 
the Annunciation located at 146 West 
Utica Street at Delaware Avenue. 

Mr. George J. Gavas, Consul General 
of Greece, and Mr. John F. Sullivan, 


Martin Middaugh, one of Buffalo’s first 
settlers, lived nearby the site of this his- 
toric marker. 
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marker. The latter spoke briefly as did 
Dr. Stephen Gredel, Research Associate 
of the Buffalo & Erie County Historical 
Society. 

At the Church Community Hall, prior 
to the marker dedication, Mr. Robert B. 
Meech, representing the Society, ac- 
cepted from the Greek Consul General 
two Amalia costumes. These are replicas 
of the costumes worn for solemn oc- 
casions by Queen Amalia, the wife of the 
first King of Greece after that county’s 
war of independence, 1833-1863. 

We are grateful to the Rev. Chris 
Maniudakis, Pastor of the Hellenic East- 
ern Orthodox Church of the Annuncia- 
tion; Mr. Angelo E. Pefanis, President of 
the Board of Trustees, who was chairman 
and master of ceremonies for the pro- 
gram; and the entire Greek Community 
of Buffalo for the excellent planning of 
so fine an occasion. 


While the marker program of the Soci- 
ety is county wide, other historical 
groups in the county have been very 
active in similar programs. Places in 
which markers have been erected are 
Cheektowaga, Clarence, Tonawanda, 
and Collins. Others are implementing 
plans for commemoration of ‘historical 
sites. 

We are happy that this is so and 
reiterate our offer to aid or join them in 
any way we can be of service. 

The Committee is extremely grateful 
to the communications media — press, 
radio and television for the excellent 
publicizing of its work. They were as 
faithful and as patient as the Committee 
itself in attending dedications and obtain- 
ing the necessary information and_pic- 
tures for their columns, listeners and 
viewers. 

The Committee did much this year in 
the way of maintenance. The Delaware 
Park Boulder directional marker in Dela- 
ware Park which had been destroyed by 
a motorist a short time ago was reordered 
and erected. The cost was paid by the 
insurance company representing the 
owner of the vehicle. 


Committee members have been deeply 
engrossed in finding proper materials 
and an easier method of refurbishing 
some of the older markers which are in 
need of face-lifting. Gold leaf and yellow 
paint have been used experimentally on 
the Centaur marker. One side has been 
touched up with yellow paint and to the 
other gold leaf has been applied. The 
committee is now deciding which of the 
two materials will be used in the future 
to renew our markers. 

The blue paint for the background of 
the markers and the yellow experimental 
paint are the gift of the Pratt & Lambert 
Paint Company on Tonawanda Street, 
one of the oldest establishments in the 
city. Mr. Norman Miller, Technical Di- 
rector of Pratt & Lambert, has been 
working very closely with us, analyzing 
our original marker paint, reproducing 
the same and offering many valuable 
suggestions for resolving our problem. 
Mr. William H. Hodgson of the Buffalo 
Printers Supply Co., Inc. of Kenmore 
Avenue kindly donated a special roller 
to the Committee for applying the paint. 
Our hats are off to Pratt & Lambert, to 
Mr. Norman Miller, and to Mr. William 
Hodgson for their aid and for such 
uniqueness in civic-mindedness. 

In addition, the summer staff of the 
Society did an excellent job of painting 
marker posts which were weather-beaten. 

It is with some satisfaction that the 
Committee reports that the difficulties 
surrounding the ill-fated Twain marker 
have been resolved. The owner of the 
restaurant has agreed to pay for a new 
marker. It has already been ordered, and, 
as soon as weather permits, will be set 
up where the old one greeted passers-by. 

Two markers have been given top 
priority for the year 1966. One will be 
placed on the Prudential Building 
designed by Louis Sullivan, famous 
American architect. The legend has been 
drafted, and we await the reply of the 
tentative co-sponsor. The other will be 
on St. Stanislaus Church, the first Polish 
Roman Catholic Church in the city, and 
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will be dedicated to its founder and 
first Pastor, Monsignor John Pitass. 
Dedication of the St. Stanislaus marker 
probably will be in some way connected 
with the celebration of the Polish Millen- 
ium taking place in 1966. 

As of this writing, the Committee is 
confronted with a formidable list of 
worthy places to be marked and is care- 
fully researching to ascertain those to 
which it will devote its attention in 1966. 

The Committee is grateful to the 
membership of the Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society for the privilege of 
being permitted to perform this modest 
service, for to the Committee it is sheer 
delight — a labor of love. 


I. Frank Mogavero 


Annual Meeting 
of the Members 


November 9, 1965 


After a dinner served to 106 people, 
the meeting of the members was called 
to order in the auditorium by President 
Owen B. Augspurger, with about 20 
additional people arriving for the 
meeting. 

The President reported on the pro- 
gram of the Society mentioning the 
exhibits, summer work schedule, contacts 
with the historical societies in the Coun- 
ty, the work of the Education Depart- 
ment, the report from the publisher of 
Rayback’s book which shows that the 
cost of the publication has been met. He 
stressed the need for volunteer guides to 
take groups through the museum and 
stated that the use of the research facili- 
ties has increased tremendously. In re- 
gard to the building and grounds, he 
stated that landscaping has been done, 
the roof repair started, and work begun 
to obtain increased parking facilities. He 
praised the work of the loyal, dedicated 
staff, stated the necessity of increasing 
the Society’s income and if this is not 
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possible the necessity of cutting some 
part of the program. The Society is 
solvent, and the endowment fund has 
increased. Our Society is strong and 
active. Mr. Augspurger extended the 
thanks of the Board of Managers to the 
volunteer workers, members and non- 
members and stated that the most val- 
uable volunteer is the wife of the Di- 
rector, Mrs. Dunn. Mrs. Dunn acknowl- 
edged the applause. Mr. Lester Smith, 
the Associate Director, was compli- 
mented for his good work. Mr. Dunn was 
called to the platform and requested to 
give his report. 

Mr. Dunn stated that his report 
covered much of the same material re- 
ported by the President except that he 
presented figures giving comparisons of 
1965 with the year 1963, showing the 
great increase in all activities. His report, 
he stated, would be published in Ni- 
agara Frontier. 

Mr. Walter Merwin reported for the 
Nominating Committee, presenting the 
names of Messrs. Rand, Marcus, Slatin, 
Moule, Holbel, and McCausland for re- 
election to the Board for a term of four 
years. The committee also presented the 
name of Hon. Joseph Kuszynski to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. Park, 
and Mr. George G. Sipprell to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Sprague. He presented for ex officio 
members of the Board the names of 
Paul G. Bulger, President of State Uni- 
versity College at Buffalo, and Clifford 
C. Furnas, President of State University 
of New York at Buffalo. On motion of 
Mr. Blaine the nominations were closed 
and the Secretary instructed to cast one 
ballot for the nominees. 


Dr. Henry Brown, President of the 
American Association for State and 
Local History for two years and Director 
of the Detroit Historical Society, was 
introduced. He presented an award (the 
second in three years) to the Buffalo & 
Erie County Historical Society. He stated 
that it was very unusual and outstanding 
for a local historical society to receive 
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two awards within a short time. The 
award was for the Society's work with 
ethnic groups, for the publication and 
the exhibit, “People of Our City and 
County.” It was accepted on behalf of 
the Society by Dr. Stephen Gredel, Re- 
search Associate. 


A second award was presented to the 
Buffalo Evening News for its publica- 
tion of material on the Civil War: diary 
articles by Wayne Jordan, and the sup- 
plement published in 1963, and for 
underwriting the musical score for “This 

Sacred Ground’ by David Diamond. The 
award was accepted by Mr. David 
Peugeot of the Buffalo Evening News. 


Mr. Augspurger presented the Red 
Jacket Award to Mr. Fenton M. Parke, a 
99 year old citizen of Buffalo, citing 
articles from newspapers for many years 
regarding the civic services of the 
recipient. Mr. Parke responded and pre- 
sented a Millard Fillmore clock to the 
Society. He called on Mr. Willard 
Andrews to set the clock in motion, and 
President Augspurger accepted on be- 
half of the Society. 


A panel of four town historians of Erie 
County was presented to the audience. 
Mr. Sherwood Sipprell of Hamburg 
spoke on the subject of geology of Ham- 
burg; Mr. Willard Dittmar of the His- 
torical Society of the Tonawandas de- 
scribed the Lumber Industry; Mr. Milton 
Pitts of Grand Island told of the interest- 
ing life of Richard Clark; and Mr. Ed- 
ward Mikula of Lancaster spoke on the 
Lancaster Glass Works. Mr. Augspurger 
thanked the gentlemen and mentioned 
it will be through the work of such 
individuals that much of the material for 
the County History now being prepared 
will be made available. 


The meeting was 
10:13 p.m. 


adjourned _ at 


Respectfully submitted, 


Herbert F. Darling, Secretary 
by: Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Clerk 


Red Jacket Medal Award 


The Red Jacket Medal is traditionally 
awarded to one whose career has en- 
riched the American heritage and bet- 
tered his community. Such a career 
would be based, among other things, on 
devotion to the community and to Amer- 
ican Ideal; upon the conviction that 
knowledge of the past is essential if 
there is to be progress in the future; and 
the willingness to use this devotion and 
this knowledge in leading the community 
forward. 

Red Jacket, himself, remembered the 
past ideals of the Seneca nation and of 
the redman — but understood also the 
forces of change. Usually clad in a red 
coat given him by a British officer — and 
later wearing a medal given him by 
George Washington — he thus indicated 
by his dress that he thought the white 
man was here to stay. Yet, he lost no 
opportunity to argue eloquently on be- 
half of his fndian brothers when he 
thought the British or the Americans 
were wrong. 

Remembering history, he thus shaped 
the course of history. 

And so has tonight’s recipient of the 
Red Jacket Medal — Fenton Parke. 

Those who know anything about Mr. 
Parke’s career will understand at once 
how exceptionally fitting it is that this 
Medal should go to him. We all know of 
his sense of history — most dramatic, of 
course, is his interest in ancient clocks 
and in memorabilia of Abraham Lincoln. 
And we should know the many, many 
times he has led this community forward 
— as an organizer, as a founder, as a 
“First President”, as an eloquent sup- 
porter or an ardent advocate of some 
organization or some cause he felt this 
community needed to support. 

Not for him the ancient adage, “He 
also serves who only stands and waits.” 
If he saw a hole someplace in the com- 
munity structure he went over and 


plugged the hole. 
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M. Parke, left, 
Jacket Medal from Owen B. Augsburger, 
Society President. David E. Peugeot, cen- 
ter, holds scroll to Buffalo Evening News 
presented by the American Association for 
State and Local History. 


receiving Red 


Let me quote briefly and at random 
from various periodicals or documents 
in the Society's library: 

From the Courier-Express of June 
12, 1955: “Fenton M. Parke, dean of 
Buffalo realtors, is embarking on a new 
phase of his 63 year career in real estate. 
He has been elected to the Society of 
Real Estate Counsellors — and only 
about 100 persons in the United States 
have been invited to join the organiza- 
tion. In 1904, he founded the Buffalo 
Real Estate Board and, in 1921, he 
founded the Jamestown Real Estate 
Board. His latest achievement, therefore, 
is another in a long line of firsts.” 

From the Courier of February 10, 
1946: “Buffalo and Western New York 
have figured prominently in the life, 
death and remembrance of Abraham 
Lincoln, the Great Emancipator, whose 
birthday will be observed Tuesday. This 
City now boasts two of the largest private 
collections of Lincolniana in the nation, 
one owned by Fenton M. Parke, Pres- 
ident Emeritus of the Buffalo City Plan- 
ning Association.” 

From the Buffalo Evening News of 
February 6, 1960: “Young Fenton Parke, 
93, gives key to the future. Like a sentinal 
upon a distant hill, Fenton Parke today 
surveyed the passing years and sounded 
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a note of warning. Not that Mr. Parke, 
who is older than the Dominion ot 
Canada and more than half as old as the 
United States, speaks as a ‘voice from 
out of the past. On the contrary, he 
looks steadily forward and _ proclaims, 
‘I believe in life, not in death’.” (The 
rest of the long article deals solely with 
the future! ) 


From Wilner’s History of the Niagara 
Frontier, published in 1931 — 34 years 
ago — “Although Mr. Parke has become 
known over the State and nationally as a 
real estate expert over the last four 
decades, his reputation is by no means 
confined to this field. He has held posi- 
tions of public trust under State and na- 
tional appointment, all tributes to the 
ability which he invariably manifested 
in the fulfillment of the duties assigned 
to him. He has been intensely interested 
in charitable and philanthropic move- 
ments; in civic affairs of importance; in 
the cultural and artistic developments of 
the community; in his Church; and in 
the social life around him. A lover of 
nature, of horticulture, and devoted col- 
lector of antiques, he has a most human 
side, while his life and career have im- 
measurably broadened by this diversity 
of thought and action.” 


From the Buffalo Evening News of 
July 2, 1964: “At 97, Fenton Parke tapers 
off — he’s not retiring, he said. ‘Tl just be 
coming downtown a trifle less frequently’ 
said the man who helped form Parke, 
Hall & Co. 62 years ago.” 

And, finally, from the Westminster 
Telstar, the paper of Westminster 
Church, which Mr. Parke, although a 
Christian Scientist, lhas attended for 
many years, we see the following: “The 
secret of his remarkable longevity and 
youthful spryness, Mr. Parke says, is his 
strong belief in God. His distinguished 
looking “Col. William Cody’ mustache 
and goatee and his flowing Elbert Hub- 
bard tie easily make Mr. Parke the most 
readily identifiable member of the West- 
minster family. When asked about his 
fondness for Windsor ties, he replied 


with a bright smile, his youthful eyes 
lighting up, ‘they just suit me’. He wears 
lite just as becomingly. ie 

Few people qualify for the Red Jacket 
medal with its twin standards of “past 
and prologue.” Our guest tonight would 
have qualified 50 years ago, and _ his 
subsequent career has qualified him over 
and over again. The Society honors it- 
self and the American heritage i in award- 
ing the Red Jacket Medal in 1965 to 
Fenton M. Parke. 


Town Historians Panel 

Following the business of the annual 
meeting, a panel of four local historians 
presented material relating to historical 
events in their localities. 

Two of the speakers, Mr. Milton Pitts 
of Grand Island and Mr. Edward Mikula 
of Lancaster spoke extemporaneously. 
The notes used by Mr. Willard Dittmar 
of the Tonawandas and Mr. Sherwood 
Sipprell of Hamburg follow. 

THE TONAWANDAS 
INDUSTRIAL RENAISSANCE 
Willard B. Dittmar 

In 1903, the year the City of Tona- 
wanda was born, that settlement south 
of the Erie Barge Canal was in the swirl 
of a great industrial renaissance. 


Panet of local historians. Left to right: 
Sherwood Sipprell, Hamburg Historical 
Society; Willard B. Dittmar, Historical 
Society of the Tonawanda; Milton K. 
Pitts, Grand Island Historical Society and 
Edward J. Mikula, Lancaster Historical 
Society. 


Tonawanda, and its sister on the north 
side of the waterway, were gradually 
losing their hold on the industry which 
made them Lumber Kings of the World. 


The area’s lumber trade had its rich 
beginnings in 1833 when about 16,000 
acres of Grand Island lands were pur- 
chased by Boston interests at a price of 
about $5 an acre. The valuable white 
oak timber lands on the Island were con- 
sidered fine material for ship building, 
and the idea of the Boston men was to 
fell this timber and ship it to New York 
City, then the shipbuilding center. 


Steam sawmills and numerous build- 
ings were erected both on the island and 
on the mainland along the shores of the 
Tonawandas and fronting the Niagara 
River. In 1849, Grand Island lands were 
opened for sale to individuals as farms 
and homesites. 


The lumber trade, initiated in 1833, 
but really beginning to boom in 1840, 
grew steadily until 1890 at which time 
the Tonawandas were the chief lumber 
supply center in the country. 


Old timers still tell stories of the 
dockwallopers with the insatiable capac- 
ity for drinking beer, the lumber gangs 
and the Himnlier shippers. They talk of 
immense rafts of logs towed here from 
Michigan and Georgian Bay. 


In the 1870’s and the 1880's, the busi- 
ness was at its height, and in some sea- 
sons 100,000,000 long pine timber and 
logs were brought in on rafts, some of 
these rafts carrying three million board 
feet of lumber was unloaded, surpassing 
large tugs drawing 16 feet a water and 
fees ernie capable of carrying more than 
100 tons of coal for fuel. 

In the peak lumber year of 1890, the 
entire Niagara River front from Gratwick 
to the Two Mile Creek was a solid area 
of docks and stacked lumber. During the 
year approximately 800,000,000 board 
feet of lumber was unloaded, surpassing 
the port of Chicago, and thus making 
the Tonawandas the largest lumber port 
in the world. 
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At a single time as many as forty lake 
vessels discharged a total of 20,000,000 
feet of lumber. The railroads in one year 
shipped as many as 36,000 cars and on 
the Erie Canal 1,000 boat loads. In the 
winter there were approximately 
200,000,000 feet in storage. This lumber 
was the product of sawmills in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Canada. 

In 1806, single mills turned out more 
than 35,000,000 white pine shingles. Saw- 
mills the same year cut out 43,000 rail- 
road ties and 530,000 barrel staves. 

The first industrialist in local history 
probably was Lewis S. Payne who built 
the first large sawmill on the north side 
of Tonawanda Creek in 1847. 


Colonel Payne came into this vicinity 
as a clerk for the East Boston Timber 
Company on Grand Island. Later he 
engaged in the mercantile business in 
Tonawanda under the firm name of 
Huntly and Payne. 

Payne’s mill, especially its smokestack, 
was a landmark for years. Built of brick, 
it had an immense Z.T. in dark letters on 
all four sides, the initials of Zackary 
Taylor, the twelfth President of the 
United States. 

In the 1860's some of the finest sailing 
vessels in the world were built in Tona- 
wanda in a shipyard owned by Capt. 
Frederick N. Jones and located at the 
mouth of Tonawanda Creek. It was in 
this yard in 1865 that the United States 
Navy built a gunboat armed with six 
guns broadside and manned by a crew 
of 40 men and 9 officers. 

Canal boats of a certain type were 
built by the Ira M. Rose Boat Yards on 
Ellicott Creek which later became the 
W. H. Follette Yards. These boats with 
rounded bows were called Tonawanda 
scows, those with pointed bows were 
called Lockport lakers. 

With the gradual exhaustion of the 
lumber supply in their area, the prom- 
inence of the Tonawandas in this field 
dwindled, and the community was forced 
to summon all its resources to ward off 
the recession which traditionally follows 
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decline of the major industry in a one- 
industry area. 

However, the strategic location of the 
Twin Cities in the heart of the Niagara 
Frontier and their closeness to both raw 
materials and principal markets in the 
country provided for an orderly transi- 
tion from lumber to steel, and paper, 
and textiles, and chemicals, and other 
products. 

The industrial renaissance was now 
on. The Niagara River Brewing Com- 
pany was started in 1867. In 1892 it was 
operated by the Bush Brewing Co. The 
Niagara River Iron Co. was organized 
in 1872 and erected buildings on a 165 
acre plot. Several other iron companies 
operated blast furnaces around 1900. 


The Herschell Co. in 1887 began the 
manufacture of merry-go-rounds. They 
soon became the largest manufacturer 
in the world of “Steam Riding Galleries,” 
as they were first called. In 1899 the 
North Tonawanda Band Organ Co. con- 
structed the first electrically motivated 
merry-go-round ever manufactured. In 
1887 the Armitage Herschell Co. also 
began the manufacture of merry-go- 
rounds. Later, the Spillman Co. entered 
the field and still later combined with 
Herschell. 


In 1908, the motion picture industry 
began to be a part of our amusement 
world. Nickelodians, and soon _after- 
wards, larger moving picture theaters 
sprang up like mushrooms. These created 
a demand for automatic pianos, organs 
and other automatic musical instruments. 
The Wurlitzer Co. began to supply that 
demand in 1908. This company acquired 
the plant and business of the De Kleist 
Barrel Organ Co., and by 1910 the 
Wurlitzer Co. was producing the “Mighty 
Wurlitzer Pipe Organ.” More than 4,000 
of their pipe organs are still in use 
today. Later, they added automatic 
phonographs and other coin operated 
musical instruments, including — the 
famous juke box to their products. 


One of the results of the Tonawandas’ 
industrial renaissance at the turn of the 
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century was the emergence of diversified 
manufacturing. The ever-existent supply 
of lumber gave birth to such wood con- 
suming industries as the International 
Paper Co.; the Auto Wheel Coaster Co., 
manufacturers of children’s wagons and 
sleds; the Richardson Boat Co., builders 
of the famous Richardson Cabin Cruis- 
ers; and the Robert Gair Co., manu- 
facturers of high grade paper board and 
box shooks. 


The so-called heavy industries with 
products of iron and steel were also mak- 
ing an impression on the industrial scene. 
These were the Columbus McKinnon 
Chain Corp.; American District Steam 
Co.; The Buffalo Bolt Co.; the Buffalo 
Pump Co.; the Rand Co. and the Amer- 
ican Kardex Co., forerunners of Rem- 
ington Rand; the Buffalo Steel Co.; 
Niagara Radiator Co.; and innumerable 
foundaries, machine shops and_ boiler 
works. 


Further diversification included in- 
dustries such as Spaulding Fibre, River- 
side Chemical Co., Durez Plastics, the 
Niagara Silk Mills, which later became 
Van Raalte, Applied Design, Continental 
Can Co., National Grinding Wheel, Riley 
Gear, Exolon Co., and the Tonawanda 
Steel Casting Corp. 

Today, this area is still the center of 
diversified industry in an ever growing 
pcr Frontier. There are more than 

12,000 workers in over 100 plants, rang- 

ing from ones employing 1,500 em- 
ployees, to small foundries, machine 
shops and research laboratories. Indus- 
trial diversity makes for economic stabil- 
ity, and the Tonawandas rarely expe- 
rience the “peaks” and “valleys” of 
economic severity common in many in- 
dustrial areas. The swing from lumber 
to diversified industry in the last 60 years 
has been successful. Today, as many 
look back to the “good old lumber days” 
they are still mindful of the fact that 
though the “good old days” are gone, 
there are still brighter, richer days ahead 
in the area known as the “Industrial 
Center” of the Niagara Frontier. 


A HISTORY OF HAMBURG 
By Sherwood Sipprell 


President Augspurger, Distinguished 
Realtor and Historian Fenton Parke, 


members of the panel, and friends and 
members of the Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society: 

I had a short story to open this talk, 
but after seeing it in print in our Sunday 
paper, most of you may know it; for the 
ones who may have missed it, here goes. 
A little old lady was expressing her re- 
grets to her pastor who was being trans- 
forced to another church. She said, 
“Pastor, until you came, I never knew 
what sin was.” 

I only hope that most of you have 
learned about Hamburg history before 
I came here tonight, as | intend to touch 
on only a few historical items which 
Hamburg is or was noted for. 

Our town of Hamburg was formed in 
April 1512. In April 1962 we reinacted 
our first town meeting as our first 
minutes revealed. In June 1962, you may 
recall, we celebrated our Sesquicenten- 
nial. It was a huge success in all ways, 
even financial. It was largely due to our 
fellow historian and public servant, 
George Sipprell, that we are still earning 
over $700 per year bank interest on our 
Centennial profit. Pll let you figure out 
what our profit was. An item of local 
interest before I start the historical talk. 

While we in Hamburg are not exactly 
ancestor worshippers as some Orientals 
are, still the name Abbott occurs many 
times in our town government starting 
with our second Supervisor in 1813, 
Samuel Abbott. There have been several 
other Abbotts serving as Supervisor dur- 
ing the past 150 years, and today we 
have just elected for a second term as 
Supervisor of the Town of Hamburg, 
Seth Abbott, great-great-nephew of our 
second Supervisor, Samuel Abbott. Seth’s 
forebear, Seth Abbott, brother of Samuel 
Abbott, attended the first town meeting 
in April 1812. 

One item that often escapes notice in 
the history of Hamburg is that part of 
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our geology which is known not only 
locally but nationally and internationally 
as well. The walls and cliffs of our 18- 
mile Creek have been famous for years 
for fossil exhibits of the Devonian Age 
(age of fishes), and our local schools 
have always made field trips to the 18- 
mile Creek gorge to illustrate the text 
on geology of the Devonian age. Back in 
the 20's my wife and mother-in-law were 
touring abroad and while in England 
they were explaining to a couple of 
English students just where they lived 
in the United States. After pinpointing 
Western New York, one of the English 
boys asked, “Is Hamburg near the 18- 
mile Creek?” They knew from their text- 
book about this 18-mile Creek. This inci- 
dent was repeated many times in the 
western part of our country. As soon as 
18-mile Creek was mentioned, it was 
like saying Niagara Falls. They knew 
where it was located. We are planning to 
erect an historical marker in the near 
future where Route 5 crosses 18-mile 
Creek. 


Another item of history for which 
Hamburg became famous was our 
celebrated Hamburg Cheese. 


About 1826, a Quaker dairyman named 
H. Arnold started making in his large 
dairy, a high quality cheese. This was 
sold by one Buffalo dealer who marked 
it Hamburg Cheese. He worked up a 
large trade, and soon Arnold and a large 
number of dairymen in Hamburg were 
making quality cheese. 


In 1842, the Second Erie County Fair 
was held in Buffalo, and H. Arnold and 
Sons won the First Prize. In 1848, when 
the first State Fair was held in Buffalo, 
the Arnolds entered their cheese and 
won the State First Prize. For many 
years following 1848, Hamburg Cheese 
commanded a premium market through- 
out the State and the eastern part of our 
country. Success as usual resulted in 
counterfeits, and western dairymen be- 
gan to stamp the magic words, Hamburg 
Cheese, on their boxes, and after a few 
years, the heyday of the Hamburg 
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Cheese was over. So remember friends, 
that you cannot insult a really historically 
informed Hamburg resident by calling 
him or her a big cheese, for it is more 
complimentary than otherwise. 


During this same era, the so-called 
Mackenzie Rebellion (1837-38) occur- 
red, when Canadians were rebelling 
against the Crown and there were many 
American sympathizers especially along 
the border. 


In January of 1838, with Lake Erie 
well frozen over (one of the earliest of 
the Great Lakes to freeze up), a group 
of American patriots assembled in Ham- 
burg at a place we know as Bayview. 
They had sleds and horses and prepared 
a route to Canada over the ice. The route 
was marked with pine boughs stuck in 
the ice so that they would not get lost if 
a snow storm came up. However, a 
detachment of troops from Buffalo heard 
about this and set out in sleighs for the 
Hamburg turnpike and surrounded the 
patriots who then surrendered their arms 
and material. 


Later in February, a much larger 
group assembled (300-400 men ) near the 
site of the present Bay View Hotel, just 
off Route 5, past the Penn Dixie Cement 
Co., and armed with cannon and other 
weapons, they were ready to make a real 
invasion of Canada. But again, a detach- 
ment of Regulars set out from Buffalo 
and surprised the camp, captured the 
cannon and dispersed the men. This was 
the last attempt to invade Canada from 
within the borders of the Town of 
Hamburg. 

Hamburg was noted around the turn 
of the Century for Hamburg berries. Our 
strawberries were so large and of such 
good quality that the best berries always 
seem to have come from Hamburg. Thus, 
the phrase heard in the wholesale mar- 
kets in Buffalo was, “Wait for the Ham- 
burg berries.” 

Finally, to conclude this rambling talk, 
there is a present day item for which 
we are famous or newsworthy, as the 
case may be. You hear about it every 
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summer on radio and TV for 80-90 days: 
“Where’re you going? Buffalo Raceway.” 
But I still would like to think that Ham- 
burg is better known for our Erie County 


Fair. 


In closing may I ask just what the local 
historical societies are doing to preserve 
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Tracy, Francis W.* 
DONOR 

Bingham, Robert W. 
Burnett, Mrs. Margaret 
Goodyear, George F. 
Mack, Norman E., II 
Robb, Mrs. Walter B. 
Clifton, Miss Sarah D.* 
Cottier, William C.* 

Esty, Mrs. Harold M.* 
Fillmore, Mrs. Caroline C.* 
Gardner, Mrs. Laurence H.* 
Hawley, Merwin S.* 
Hudson, John T.* 
Hutchinson, Edward H.* 
*deceased 


Jones, Pascal Pratt* 

Letchworth, William P.* 

Lovejoy, Miss Emma Louise* 

Mathews, Mrs. George B.* 

Niederlander, Daniel B.* 

Potter, Edward W.* 

Talbot, Mrs. Calista M.* 

Van Peyma, Dr. Peter W.* 

Warren, Mrs. Edward S.* 

Williams, Charles E.* 

HONORARY 

Flanagan, Joseph 

Hall, Fred T. 

Junior League of Buffalo, Inc. 

McCarthy, Richard L. 

Severance, Miss Mildred 

Smith, Gordon M. 

SPECIAL 

Board of Education School Dist. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Union Free School District No. 1 

CORPORATE 

Cowper, John W., Co., Inc., The 

Erie County Savings Bank 

G. & G. Printing Co. 

Houdaille Industries, Inc. 

Keller, William J., Inc. 

Manufacturers & Traders 
Trust Co. 

Marine Midland Trust Co. 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

Three Seventy-Four Delaware 
Ave., Inc. 

Williamsville Water Mills 

LIFE 

Adams, Mrs. Roger K. 

Albrecht, Dr. Milton C. 

Alford, Miss Anne 

Alford, David Henry 

Alford, Mrs. Kenneth M. 

Andrews, Peter Conners 

Augspurger, Owen B. 

Baird, Mrs. Cameron 

Baird, Frank B., Jr. 

Baird, William C. 


and save for our future historians. If we 
try to preserve something of value for 
the future generations, perhaps a grand- 
child or great grandchild may exclaim 
upon opening an old trunk, “Look what 
grandpa saved for us.” 


Baker, Melvin H. 

Banta, Mrs. Charles U. 
Bassett, Charles K. 
Beecher, Edward L. 
Benedict, Mrs. Vida G. 
Bissell, Howard, Jr. 

Blaine, Charles G. 
Blodgett, Ralph G. 
Bradley, Henry S. 

Buckley, Dr. Malcolm K. 
Buffalo Consistory, A.A.S.R., The 
Bulger, Mrs. Frieda Brendel 
Burnett, Mrs. Margaret 
Campbell, Benjamin K. 
Campbell, Hazard K. 
Campbell, Mrs. Hazard K. 
Campbell, Hazard K., Jr. 
Campbell, Miss Melissa K. 
Cary, Charles 

Cary, Charles Coogan 

Cary, George, Jr. 

Cary, George Gordon 

Cary, Thomas Cutting 
Cary, Trumbull 

Clarke, Mrs. David H. 
Clarkson, Max B. E. 
Clement, Stephen M., II, M.D. 
Cohen, Paul P. 

Conable, Mrs. Barber B., Jr. 
Conners, William J., III 
Crandell, Dean 

Curtiss, Trumbull Cary 
Darling, Herbert F. 
Darling, Mrs. Herbert F. 
Darling, Herbert F., Jr. 
Diebold, Charles R. 
Diefendorf, Charles H. 
Dillaway, Miss Deborah 
Dillon, Robert E. 

Dodds, Mrs. James Irving 
Duffy, Mrs. Charles Gavan, Jr. 
Dugan, William D., M.D. 
Dyett, James H. 

Edmonds, Mrs. Andrew W. 
Elwood, Harry J. 

Erickson, Edwin R. 
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Esty, Miss Elberta L. 
Ferguson, Whitworth 
Fessler, Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Finck, Elmer E. 

Fischer, Joseph G. 
Fitzpatrick, Paul E. 
Fleischmann, Manly 
Flickinger, Glenn W. 
Fryer, Appleton 

Furnas, Dr. C. C. 
Goodwin, Peter 
Goodyear, Charles W. 
Goodyear, George F. 
Greco, P. A., M.D. 
Gundlach, T. J. 
Gunnell, William J. 
Hahn, Charles, Jr. 
Hamby, Wallace B., M.D. 
Hamlin, Jerome Forman 
Harder, William H. 
Harriman, Lewis G. 
Harriman, Lewis G., Jr. 
Hecht, Harold M. 
Hekimian, Mrs. Ivan 
Herdeg, Dr. Howard B. 
Heussler, Donald A. 
Hodgson, Patrick H. 
Hoffman, Burton A., D.D.S. 
Holder, Albin O. 

Holy Angels Academy 
Houck, George E., Jr. 
Hudson, Joseph L. 
Hutten, Jeffrey Kittinger 
Hyde, Mrs. George H. 
Irwin, Robert J. A., Jr. 
Jaeckle, Edwin F, 

Jaffe, Louis L. 

Jebb, Thomas A. 
Kelleran, Charles Russell, Jr. 
Kibler, Mrs. W. J., Jr. 
Kirchhofer, A. H. 
Kittinger, Irvine L., Jr. 
Kittinger, Spencer C. 
Klopp, Mrs. Benjamin 
Knox, Northrup R. 
Knox, Seymour H. 
Knox, Seymour H., III 
Koekkoek, Peter M. 
Lacey, Mrs. Arthur J. 
Lango, Mrs. Francis E. 
Lansdowne, Robert J. 
Lapp, Mrs. Lester N. 
Laub, George A. 

Levick, Irving 

Link, Miss Esther L. 
Lipowicz, Leonard R., Jr. 
Lipp, William F., M.D. 
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Littell, Stephen Cary 
Lunt, Samuel D. 

Lyle, Mrs. William E. 
Mack, Norman E., II 
Mang, Miss Helen C. 
Masters, Charles E. 
Matthews, George E. 
McCabe, Miss Dorothy M. 
McCarthy, Eugene F. 
McCausland, Walter 
Meech, Robert B. 
Merckens, August 
Merwin, Walter S. 
Millonzi, Robert I. 
Mirand, Edwin A., M.D. 
Mitchell, Mrs. James McC, 
Mogavero, Dr. I. Frank 
Moule, Reid S. 

Murch, Ashford G. P. 
Murphy, Daniel B. 
Murphy, Glenn E. 
Murphy, Mrs. Glenn E. 
Murphy, Glenn E., Jr. 
Nagle, Roy W. 
Newbury, George A. 


Niederlander, Mrs. Daniel B. 


Nussbaumer, Newell L. 


O'Connor, Mrs. E. Burke, Jr. 


Oppenheimer, Nathan, Jr. 
Palmer, Mrs. Morton M. 
Park, Alexander W. 
Park, David Julian 
Park, Roswell 

Park, Roswell, Jr. 
Patterson, Donald W. 
Patterson, Harry W. 
Peachey, John R. 
Pearson, Charles W. 
Penney, Charles R. 
Petri, Pitt 

Petri, Mrs. Pitt 
Phillips, George F. 
Phillips, George F., Jr. 
Pierce, Frederick S. 
Pratt, Dr. Julius W. 
Priebe, Mrs. John L. 
Putnam, Mrs. Roger W., Jr. 
Rand, George F., III 
Righter, James H. 
Righter, Mrs. James H. 
Robertson, Ralph K. 
Rosinski, Mrs. Henry 
Rumsey, Dexter P. 


Russell, Nelson G., Jr., M.D. 


Saperston, Alfred M. 
Schoellkopf, J. Fred, IV 
Schoellkopf, Paul A., Jr. 


Severance, Hayward M. 
Sheets, H. B. 

Sidway, R. H., II 
Sipprell, George G. 
Smith, Carlton Michael 
Smith, Duncan Rumsey 
Smith, Miss Grace R. 
Smith, Mrs. Henry O. 
Snyder, Mrs. Harris N. 
Snyder, John F. 
Steinmetz, Joseph J. 
Stevenson, Wade 
Stone, Franz T. 
Strebel, Robert L. 
Sullivan, Kevin I. 
Swift, Harlan J. 
Tabor, Maurice S. 
Taylor, John D. 
Tindle, Frank W. 
Tornow, Fred N. 
Tucker, Mrs. Chauncey 
Underhill, Clayton G. 
Urban, Henry Z. 
Visser’t Hooft, Frans, Jr. 
Warner, Mrs. Murray W. 
Warner, Miss Sandra Drew 
Webster, Harold E. 
Weed Foundation, Inc. 
Weiss, Edwin J. 
Wende, Hamilton H. 
Wendt, Mrs. Edgar F. 
Wendt, Kenneth Ellzey 
Wettlaufer, Crawford 
Wickser, John P. 
Wickser, Mrs. Philip J. 
Wickser, Robert L. 
Wilson, Robert L. 
Wood, Charles H. 
Wyckoff, C. R., Jr. 
Yates, Walter A. 
Young, Edward C. 
Young, Mrs. Sue Miller 
Zeller, Edward G., Jr. 
SUSTAINING 

Adams, Miss Janet A. 
Alien, Peter T. 

Barrett, Robert R. 
Bowers, Paul E. 
Buffalo Savings Bank 
Cox, Earl R. 

Deuel, Miss Virginia 
Diocese of Buffalo, The 
Dodd, R. E. 

Donald, David 
Fitzpatrick, Paul E. 
Foster, Miss Helen 
Francis, Fred O. 
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Frontier House, Inc. 
Glastetter, William J. 
Holzer, Mrs. John H. 
Hyde, Edward K. 
Kavinoky, Edward H. 
Keating, Theodore B. 
Lipowicz, Hon. Leonard R. 
Little, John H. 
Macleod, Rob Roy 
Marcy, W. L. 
Meadows, Rufus W. 
Mickler, Seymour C. 
Moot, Welles V. 
Morey, Joseph H., Jr. 
Mundie, F. Warren 
Oishei, John R. 
Oppenheimer, James W. 
Peterson, Dr. Harold F. 
Sattler’s Inc. 
Scaife, Rt. Rey. Lauriston L., 
D. D. 
Shelgren, Olaf William, Jr. 
Shoemaker, Kenneth W. 
Smith, James Russell 
Spaulding, Allen P. 
Stafford, Walter F., M.D. 
State University of New York 
at Buffalo 
Stolzenbach, Mrs. Charles H. 
Taber, Philip B. 
Taylor, Reginald B. 
Taylor, Shirley G. 
Trefts, John C., Jr. 
Turner, Mark N. 
Victor, Arthur, Jr. 
Wendt, Miss Margaret L. 
Wurlitzer, Farny R. 
ANNUAL 
Abigail Fillmore Chapter, 
N.S.D.A.R. 
Adams, John K. 
Albright, Langdon 
Aldrich, Miss Norma 
Anderson, Dr. G. Lester 
Anderson, John K. 
Andrews, Ralph M. 
Andrews, Willard I. 
Atwill, Frederick 
Awald, Clifford J. 
Babcock, James L. 
Barnes, Ralph M. 
Barrett, Mrs. Irving A. 
Bartlett, Mrs. Evans E. 
Battey, Mrs. Fay H. 
Becker, Max, Jr. 
Bedard, Joseph F. 
Bender, Norman C., M.D. 


Bentley, Mrs. Mary A. 
Benzow, Roland R. 
Bergantz, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Berry, Mrs. Zorah B. 
Bingeman, Monroe G. 
Birge, Humphrey 
Bissell, Lloyd 
Bodem, Dennis R. 
Boeckel, Paul F. 
Boner, Mrs. Isabel L. 
Bozer, Mrs. John M. 
Brennan, William R. 
Bridgman, Robert R. 
Brinson, Paul J. 
Brown, Baxter, M.D. 
Brown, Edmund A. 
Brown, Harold C. 
Brown, Richard C. 
Brunger, Dr. Eric 
Buffalo & Erie County 
Public Library 
Burke, F. Brendan 
Burt, Marvin S. 
Butler, Mrs. Edward H. 
Butler Library, State 
University College 
Butzer, Mrs. Albert G. 
Canisius College Library 
Carey, John 
Cary, Mrs. Charles 
Chalmers, Harvey, IIL 
Clark, Jack*E. 
Clarkson, W. M. E. 
Clement, Harold T. 
Clement, Harold T., Jr. 
Clement, Mrs. Norman P. 
Clifford, Miss Isabelle M. 
Clinton, DeWitt 
Clinton, Marshall, M.D. 
Cochrane, William J. 
Cole, Francis V. 
Collins, George L., Jr., M.D. 
Columbia University Library 
Conklin, Edward W. 
Cooke, Carlton P. 
Cooley, James Paul 
Copley, Everett C. 
Copley, Frank W. 
Cox, John P. 
Crane, James L., Jr. 
Cravens, Mrs. DuVal 
Culliton, William F. 
Cutler, H. J. 
Cutting, Miss Della M. 
Cutting, Warren B. 
Dake, Charles M., Jr., M.D. 
Dales, Gardner H. 


Damon, Mrs. Mason O. 

Darby, John H. 

Daughters of American Colonists, 
Buffalo Chapter 

Davis, Joseph 

Davis, Miss Katherine 

Davis, Robert A. 

DeCastro, Mrs. J. Edmund, Jr. 

Decker, William M., Jr. 

Dedecker, Adrian, Jr. 

Defler, Mrs. Harry R. 

Denlinger, Clyde 

Desmond, Hon. Charles S. 

Detroit Public Library 

Deull, Robert H. 

Dewey, Richard C. 

DiBello, Gaston 

DiLaura, A. C., D.D.S. 

Dobmeier, Fred 

Donatelli, Mrs. Max F. 

Donovan, John T., Jr., M.D. 

Doran, Robert C. 

Dressler, Dr. Frank J., Jr. 

Driscoll, Joseph P. 

Duncanson, T. S. 

Dunn, Walter S., Jr. 

Dushane, Miss Eleanor R. 

Dwyer, William 

Dyett, Mrs. James G. 

D'Youville College 

Edwards, Mrs. John S. 

Eibl, John George 

Elfvin, John T. 

Elias, Miss Mabel W. 

Ely, James S. 

Epes, C. Morgan, Jr. 

Erb, Daniel D. 

Erb, Mrs. Henry McKinley 

Eschelman, Karl F., M.D. 

Esty, Harold M., Jr. 

Evans, James C, 

Falk, Stanley G. 

Fassett, Miss Clara S. 

Fess, Mrs. Margaret 

Field, Mrs. George H. 

Fisher, Daniel C., M.D. 

Fitch, Allen Homer, III 

Fleming, J. Stuart 

Flershem, R. B. 

Forman, George A., Jr. 

Forton, Rev. Gerald R. 

Francis, Irving C. 

Gage, William H. 

Gale, Burton L., Jr. 

Galt, Alexander 

Gardner, W. Allan 

Gardner, W. Hamilton 
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Garver, Newton 
Gehman, Dr. Harry M. 
Gibson, Miss Edla S. 
Gibson, Samuel A., D.D.S. 
Gilbert, John J. 

Gilbert, Mrs. Lester F. 
Gleasner, Mrs. George W. 
Glenny, Bryant 

Goggin, Jack 

Goran, Miss Louva A. 
Gorman, David J. 
Grauer, Mrs. Otto C. 
Greene, David G., M.D. 
Greene, F. Robert 
Greenky, Lewis J., D.D.S. 
Greer, Donald J. 

Greer, James R. 
Griswold, Nelson 
Gronewold, Dr. Benjamin F. 
Gruen, E. C. 

Gurney, Albert R. 
Gurney, W. H., Jr. 
Haley, Edward E., D.D.S. 
Hamacher, John J. 
Hanrahan, James E., Jr. 
Harbison, William R. 
Harper, Henry H. 
Hatcher, David O. 
Hayes, Pliny H., III 
Hazel, Miss Margaret D. 


Heckman, Miss Marguerite M. 


Heigaard, Mrs. Elsie D. 

Heim, Eric H. 

Hendee, Homer W. 

Henderson, Mrs. A. William 

Henrich, Mrs. John W., Sr. 

Hettrick, John Lord 

Hill, James S. 

Hitchcock, Robert M. 

Hodge, E. Ray 

Hodgson, Robert J. 

Holbel, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Sylvester J. 

Hollands, John H. 

Hopkins, L. Nelson, Jr. 

Horton, Dr. John T. 

How, James R. 

Howard, E. Douglas 

Huber, John F., Jr. 

Hull, Orris M. 

Hyman, Jacob D. 

Irwin, Dudley M. 

Israel, Norman 

Jacobs, Lee S. ; 

Jacobsen, A. Wilmot, M.D. 

James, Mrs. Grover R., Jr. 

Jewett, Carlton CG. 
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Jewett, Robert J. 
Jewett, Mrs. Theodore C. 
Johns, Wes 

Johnson, Guy M. 
Johnston, William R. 
Jones, Raymond T. 
Juskewicz, Paul J. 
Kaiser, Robert A. 
Kellogg, George B. 
Kenefick, Theodore G. 
Kennedy, Charles A. 
Kennedy, Mrs. David D. 
Kent, Winthrop 

Kij, Joseph F., Sr., M.D. 
Killeen, Henry W. 
Kimball, John K. 
Kimball, Mrs. Stockton 
Kimberly, W. F. 

King, Rev. Kevin D. 
Kirk, Mrs. John Hammond 
Koethen, F. L. 
Korzelius, Gene 

Kratz, Herbert S. 
Kritzer, Mrs. Cy 
Lambert, John J., Jr. 
Lankes, Frank J. 
Larkin, Harry H. 
Larkin, Harry H., Jr. 
Lascelles, Charles B., Jr. 
Laub, David J. 

Laub, George W. 
Lautz, John A. 

Lent, Russell W. 
Letchworth, E. H., Jr. 
Letchworth, George C. 
Lewis, Clarence 
Lindberg, Mrs. Edward 
Littell, Clarence H. 
Livingston, John W. 
Locke, Curtis H. 
Loekie, Laurence D. 
Loomis, Charles R. 
Lyman, Duane 

Lytle, William E. 
Maher, John L. 

Maher, Joseph H. 
Manchester, Louis W. 
Mann, Mrs. Kellogg 
Marcy, George H., M.D. 
Mathewson, Rufus 
Matzke, John W. 
Maull, Baldwin 


McCarthy, Hon. Richard D. 


McClellan, S. Grove 
McGraw, Mrs. F. Sears, Jr. 
McKaig, Thomas H. 
McKibben, Bill 


McMahon, J. Eugene 
McMaster University 
McNamara, Joseph P. 
McNeill, Michael T. 
Messner, Charles A. 
Metzger, Mrs. John K. 
Meyers, Frank, M.D. 
Michael, Miss Clara 
Michael, Miss Edwine 
Michael, Miss Jeannette 
Millard, Charles W., Jr. 
Milligan, John, M.D. 
Mix, Charles W. 

Monro, Mrs. Walter J. 
Montague, Dr. Harriet F. 
Moore, Carlton S., Jr. 
Moot, Richard E. 

Morey, Miss Margaret A. 
Morey, William I. 
Morris, Richard T. 
Morris, William R. 
Morrison, Mrs. Louis B. 
Mott, Mrs. Margaret M. 
Munschauer, Edwin A. 
Munschauer, Edwin A., Jr. 
Munschauer, Richard W., M.D. 
Murphy, T. Emerson 
Musial, Eugene 

Myers, Edward C, 

Neal, Ray C. 

Newton, Jefferson F. 
Niagara University Library 
Notman, Mrs. Donald D. 
Obletz, Clarence 
O'Brian, Roland Lord 
O'Brien, Hon. Regis 
O'Connor, William J. 
Oestreich, Edith L., M.D. 
Oliver, W. H. 
Oppenheimer, Mrs. Jean 
Osborn, Alex F. 

Osgood, Earle A. 
Overfield, Joseph M. 
Owens, Guy, M.D. 
Painton, Mrs. J. Frederick, Jr. 
Painter, Levinus K. 
Park, Floyd L. 

Park, Mrs. Phoebe S. 
Patalon, John T. 
Peacher, William G., M.D. 
Pearce, Howard W. 
Pearce, William H. 
Pearlman, Chester A. 
Pearson, Charles, Jr. 
Pedersen, Gilbert J. 
Pelton, Mrs. Frank M. 
Pennington, John 


Peo, Ralph F. 
Peterson, E. J. 

Peugeot, David E., Jr. 
Pfeifer. Sidney B. 
Pfohl, Mrs. Peter Paul 
Phillips, Edwin §. 
Plummer, Davis W. 
Porter, Preston B. 
Praemassing, George N. 
Prescott, Brainard E. 
Putnam, Roger W. 
Rachlin, Lauren D. 
Raichle, Mrs. Frank G., Jr. 
Ramsdell, Mrs. C. M. 
Ransom, Philip W. 
Redden, Mrs. Leo F. 
Reed, Carl N. 

Reed, Mrs. Horace W. 
Reed, John McW. 


Regan, Rev. Francis A., $.T.D. 


Reinstein, Mrs. Victor 
Rich, Andrew J. 

Rich, Harold P. 

Rich, Joseph Drake 
Rickert, Thomas G. 
Ring, William F. 

Roach, Daniel T. 
Rochester, Mrs. Delancey 
Roizen, Manus 

Rowe, Robert F. 

Ryan, Rev. John M. 
Sandberg, K. O. William 
San Francisco Public Library 
Saperston, Howard T. 
Sapowitch, Joseph A. 
Sawyer, Mrs. William 
Schabacker, C, Edgar, Jr. 
Scharff, William H. 
Schaubert, Donald R. 
Scheu, Edward M. 
Scheu, Herbert B. 
Scheu, Robert S. 

Schutt, Robert C. 

Schutz, Rolf J. 
Schweigert, H. J., M.D. 
Scott, D. S. 

Sharp, Edward Affleck, M.D. 
Shelgren, Olaf W. 

Sister Michael Therese 
Siverson, E. C. 

Slatin, Dr. Myles 

Smith, Mrs. Carlton M. 
Smith, Mrs. F. Morton 
Smith, George Dick, Jr. 
Smith, Haddon H. 
Smith, Henry P., II 
Smith, Lester W. 


Smith, Robert A. 
Smith, Theodore E., Jr. 
Smith, William J. 
Snyder, Joseph S. 
Sobotta, William 
Spaulding, Elbridge G. 
Spaulding, S.V.R., Jr. 
State University of N. Y. at 
Buffalo, School of Law-Library 
Steffen, Michael F. 
Stevens, E. W. Dann 
Stevens, Stevan I. 
Stewart, Henry C. F. 
Stievater, Mrs. Robert H. 
Stoddart, John T. 
Stossell, Lee A. 
Strauss, George 
Swain, Alan R. 
Tattenbaum, Daniel 
Taylor, Franklin P., Jr. 
Taylor, W. Pierce 
Thoin, Philip P. 
Thompson, Andrew 
Thompson, Mrs. David 
Tilney, Farrar, II 
Tirrell, Stanley A. 
Tower, Duane L., Jr. 
Townsend, Corning 
Treen, Edward C. 
Tretiak, Mrs. Nina 
Umland, Miss Gloria 
Urban, George P. 
Viele, Chase 
Wacker, Bud 
Walczak, Paul M., M.D. 
Walker, John K. 
Wanamaker, George W. 
Warner, Robert, M.D. 
Warren, Mrs. William C., Jr. 
Watkins, Donald Gordon, M.D. 
Watson, Penn R., Jr. 
Watson, William J. 
Wattles, Miss Janet B. 
Wattles, Mrs. Raymond W. 
Weaver, Donald E., Jr. 
Weber, Francis E. 
Wende, Hamilton H., Jr. 
Wendt, Henry W. 
Wheeler, Reginald T., Jr. 
Wilkes, Frederick B., M.D. 
Willard, Malcolm A. 
Williams, Hon. Alger A. 
Williams, Frank J. 
Williams, Mrs. John P. 
Williams, Reginald V. 
Wilson, Mrs. Charles R. 
Winch, Horace C. 


Witt, Mrs. William J. 
Wojcik, Eugene H. 
Woods, Homer H. 

Yale University Library 
Yeager, Charles L. 
Young, John G. 

Young, Mrs. William D. 
Zang, Herbert C. 
ASSOCIATE 

Adler, Dr. Selig 
Ahlstrom, Harold 

Alvis, Harry J., M.D. 
Anderson, Ursula, M.D. 
Andrews, David Stuart 
Aterman, Kurt, M.D. 
Bakay, Louis, M.D. 
Baker, Mrs. John M. 
Bannerman, Robin M., M.D. 
Barth, Paul S. 

Baxter, Henry H. 
Beckwith, A. J. 

Bellanca, Peter M. 

Birk, Richard L. 
Blewett, John E. 

Borst, Mrs. L. B. 
Brennan, James W., M.D. 
Brock, R. C. 

Bruck, Ericka, M.D. 
Buffalo Cavalry Assoc. 
Buffalo Retired Teachers Group 
Burke, John, M.D. 
Burke, John R. 

Burke, Laurence E. 
Burnett, Barry C. 
Campbell, Miss Betty 
Carey, Joshua, M.D. 
Central Michigan University 
Clark, Franklin, M.D. 
Cohen, Victor L., M.D. 
Constant, Julius, M.D. 
Cotsen, Robert, M.D. 
Cox, Bruce 

Crane, James L. 

Cryer, John W., Jr. 
Culliton, Edward H., III 
Curtin, Dennis P. 
DaLuiso, Gustave, M.D. 
Danforth, Thomas H. 
Davis, Bernie P., M.D. 
Dean, Archibald S., M.D. 
Dean, David C., M.D. 
Delahoy, Ellis W. 
Demerly, John A. 
Desmond, Edward J. 
Dow, Peter 
Drzewieniecki, Dr. Walter M. 
Driscoll, Edward F., M.D. 
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Duffy, James G. 

Duffy, Nathaniel 
Duncan, Howard D. 
Ellis, Prof. David M. 
Epes, Charles M. 
Everitt, Robert K. 
Farley, James A. 
Fernbach, Paul A., M.D. 
Fink, Theodore R. 
Fisher, A.E. 

Fisher, Grant, M.D. 
Fisher, Hon. Carlton A. 
Flachs, Kamillo, M.D. 
Flanigan, William M. 
Ford, William J., M.D. 
Fox, Austin M. 

Friend, Theodore W., III 
Fugitt, George W., M.D. 
Fuller, Dr. Robert A. 
Furman, Norman R. 
Gabbey, Peter 

Gary, Miss Frances M. 
Goldstein, Henry, M.D. 
Gould, Clifford M. 
Grande, Joseph A. 
Grant, Colin, M.D. 
srawunder, Lester W. 
Gredel, Dr. Stephen 
Gredel, Miss Zdenka J. 
Green, Mrs. Diane L. 
Gruen, Francis E. 
Gundlach, George K. 
Halevy, B. J. 

Hall, Eric 

Harris, Mrs. Albert C. 


Hawes, Mrs. Evelyn Johnson 
Herscher, Rey. Irenaeus, O.F.M. 


Heyl, Erik 

Hillery, Joseph D. 
Hogan, Edwin G. 
Hopkins, Mrs. Ethel B. 
Horab, Stanley G. 


Hubbard, Mrs. Virginia F. 


Hunt, Bradley G. 
Hurley, James G. 
Ingall, John R. F., M.D. 
Janiak, Miss Elayne J.E. 
Jonas, Nick S. 

Jordan, Wayne 
Judelsohn, Louis, M.D. 
Kaiser, Dr. Arthur L. 
Kask, Mrs. Arnold 
Kaye, Philip G. 


Kempner, Raymond W., Jr. 


Kenny, Francis E., M.D, 
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Kent, John H., M.D. 
Kirsch, Robert J. 

Klein, Milton E. 
Klendshoj, Niels C., M.D. 
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